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CHAPTER I. 
LORD PALMERSTON AGAIN, 

When Lord Palmerston's Ministry came into power a 
profound distrust of Louis Napoleon prevailed almost 
everjrwhere. The fact that he had been recently our ally 
did not do much to diminish this distrust. On the con- 
trary, it helped in a certain sense to increase it. It was 
to have his revenge for Moscow and the Beresina, people 
said, that he struck at Russia; and he made us his mere 
tools in the enterprise. Now he turns upon Austria, to 
make her atone for other wrongs done against the ambi- 
tion of the Bonapartes; and he has conquered. What 
next? Prussia perhaps — or England? 

The invasion panic sprang up again here in a mo- 
ment. The volunteer forces began to increase in numbers 
and in ardour. Plans of coast fortification and of national 
defences generally were thrust upon Parliament from 
various quarters. A feverish anxiety about the security 
of the island took possession of many msods that were 
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usually tranquil and shrewd enough. The venerable Lord 
Lyndhurst devoted himself to the work of inflaming the 
public spirit of England against Louis Napoleon with a 
vigour of manner and a literary freshness of style well 
worthy of his earlier and best years. Up to this time 
there was no evidence in the public opinion of England 
of any sympathy with Italian, independence such as be- 
came the fashion a year later. The King of Sardinia, 
Victor Emanuel, had visited England not long before, 
and had been received with public addresses und other 
such demonstrations of admiration here and there; but he 
had not succeeded in securing the general sympathy of 
the English public. 

The Ministry attempted great things. They under- 
took a complete remodelling of the Customs system, a 
repeal of the paper duties, and a Reform Bill. The news 
that a commercial treaty with France was in preparation 
broke on the world somewhat abruptly in the early days 
of i860. The arrangement ' was made in a manner to 
set old formalism ever3rwhere shaking its solemn head 
and holding up its alarmed hands. The French treaty 
was made without any direct assistance from professional 
diplomacy. It was made indeed in despite of professional 
diplomacy. It was the result of private conversations and 
an informal agreement between the Emperor of the French 
and Mr. Cobden. Although Mr. Cobden had never held 
official position of any kind in England, the Emperor 
received him very cordially and entered readily into his 
ideas on the subject of a treaty between England and 
France, which should remove many of the prohibitions 
and restrictions then interfering with a liberal interchange 
of the productions of the two nations. Napoleojn the 
Third was a free-trader, or something nearly approaching 
to it. His cousin, Prince Napoleon, was still more ad- 
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vanced' and more decided in his views of political 
economy. The Emperor was, moreover, a good deal 
under the influence of the distinguished French economist 
Michel Chevalier. Mr. Cobden had the assistance of all 
the influence Mr. Gladstone could bring to bear. It is 
not likely that Lord Palmerston cared much about the 
French treaty project, but at least he did not oppose it. 
There were many difficulties in the way on both sides. 
The French people and the French manufacturing bodies 
were for the most part opposed to the principles of free 
trade. So were some of the most influential politicians of 
the country. M. Thiers was an almost impassioned Pro- 
tectionist. The Emperor of the French had to enter 
into the engagement by virtue of his Imperial will and 
power, and a strong objection was felt in this country 
just then to any friendly negotiation or arrangement what- 
ever with Louis Napoleon. As soon as it became known 
that the treaty was in course of negotiation a storm of 
indignation broke out in this country. Not only the Con- 
servative party but a large portion of the Liberals con- 
demned and denounced the proposed agreement, but the 
eloquence of Mr. Gladstone and the strength of the Govern- 
ment prevailed against them all. The effect of the treaty, 
so' far as France was concerned, was an engagement vir- 
tually to remove all prohibitory duties on all the staples 
of British manufacture, and to reduce the duties on English 
coal and coke, bar and pig iron, tools, machinery, yarns, 
flax, and hemp. England, for her part, proposed to 
sweep away all duties on manufactured goods, and to 
reduce greatly the duties on foreign wines. 

Mr. Gladstone not only succeeded in carrying this 
part of his Budget, but he carried, too, as far as the 
House of Commons was concerned, his important measure 
for the abolition of the duty on paper. The stamp duty 
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was (Wiginally impossed With tht object of checking the 
growth of seditious ttewspaperS. It was reduced, in- 
creased, reduced agaifi, said iftcreased again, until in the 
early part of the century it stood at fourpence on each 
copy of a newspaper issued. In 1836 it was brought 
down to the penny, represented by a red stamp on every 
paper. There was besides this a considerable duty— six- 
pence, or some such sum — on every advertisement in a 
newspaper. Finally, there was the heavy duty on the 
paper material itself. The consequence was that a news- 
paper was a costly thing. Its possession was the luxury 
of the rich; those who could afford less had to be con- 
tent with an occasional read of a paper. It was common 
for a number of persons to club together and take in a 
paper, which they read by turns, the general understand- 
ing being that he whose turn came last remained the 
owner of the journal. It was considered a fair compen- 
sation for his late reception of the news that he should 
come into the full proprietorship of the precious news- 
paper. The price of a daily paper then was uniformly 
sixpence; and no sixpenny paper contained anything like 
the news, or went to a tenth of the daily expense, which 
is supplied in the one case and undertaken in the other 
by the penny papers of our day. Gradually the burthens 
on journalism and on the reading public were reduced. 
The advertisement duty was abolished; in 1855 ^^e 
stamp duty was abolished; that is to say, the stamp was 
either removed altogether, or was allowed to stand as 
postage. On the strength of this reform many new and 
cheap journals were fstarted. Btit it becaiwe painfully 
evident that a newspaper could not be sold- profitably for 
a penny while the duty on the paper-mfaterial remained. 
A powerful agitation was set on foot for its removal, not 
on behalf of the interests of newspaper speculation, but 
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on behalf of the reading public and of the education of 
the people. 

Mr. Gladstone undertook the congenial task of abolish- 
ing the duty on paper. He was met with strong op- 
position from both sides of the House. The paper manu- 
facturers made it at once a question of protection to their 
own trade. Vested interests in the newspaper business 
itself also opposed Mr. Gladstone. The high-priced and 
well-established journals did not by any means relish the 
idea of cheap and unfettered competition. A good many 
men were induced to sustain the cause of the paper- 
making and journal-selling monopoly. The result was 
that although Mr. Gladstone carried his resolutions for 
the abolition of the excise on paper, he only carried them 
by dwindling majorities. The second reading was carried 
by a majority of 53; the third by a majority of only 9. 
The effect of this was to encourage some members of the 
House of Lords to attempt the task of getting rid of Mr. 
Gladstone's proposed reform altogether. An amendment 
to reject the resolutions repealing the tax was proposed 
by Lord Monteagle, and received the support of Lord 
Derby and of Lord L)rndhurst. Lord LjTidhurst was then 
just entering on his eighty-ninth year. His growing in- 
firmities made it necessary that a temporary railing should 
be constructed in front of his seat in order that he might 
lean on it and be supported. But although his physical 
strength thus needed support his speech gave no evidence 
of failing intellect. Even his voice could hardly be said 
to have lost any of its clear, light, musical strength. The 
question which the House of Lords had to face was some- 
what serious. The Commons had repealed a tax; was it 
constitutionally in the power of the House of Lords to 
reimpose it? Was not this, it was asked, simply to assert 
for the House of Lords a taxing power equal to that of 
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the Commons? Was it hot to reduce to nothing the 
principle that taxation and representation go together? 
Lord Lyndhurst entered into a long and a very telling 
argument to show that although the peers had abandoned 
their claim to alter a money bill, they had still a right to 
refuse their assent to a repeal of taxation, and that in 
this particular instance they were justified in doing so. 
The Conservative party in the House of Lords can always 
carry any division, and they were resolved to show that 
they could do something. The House of Lords was in 
an unusually aggressive mood. Mr. Disraeli in one of 
his novels had irreverently said of the Lords, that when 
the peers accomplish a division th^y cackle as if they 
had laid an egg. On this occasion they were determined 
to have a division. The majority against the Govern- 
ment was overwhelming, and the repeal of the excise 
duty on paper was done with for that session. 

Lord Palmerston promptly moved in the House of 
Commons for a committee to ascertain and report on the 
practice of each House with regard to the several de- 
scriptions of Bills imposing or repealing taxes. After 
two months the committee found by a majority of four- 
teen a series of resolutions to the effect that the privilege 
of the House of Commons did not extend so far as to 
make it actually unconstitutional for the Lords to reject 
a Bill for the repeal of a tax. Mr. Bright, who was a 
member of the committee, did not assent to this principle. 
He prepared a draft report of his own in which he con- 
tended for the very reasonable view, that if the Lords 
might prolong or reimpose a tax by refusing their assent 
to its repeal when that repeal had been voted by the 
House of Commons, the House of Commons could not 
be said to have absolute control over the taxation of the 
country. The truth is, that if the majority of the House 
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of Commons in favour of the repeal of the paper duties 
had been anything considerable, the House of Lords 
would never have ventured to interfere. Not a few of 
the peers felt convinced that the majority of the House 
of Commons would secretly bless them for their interven- 
tion. Lord Palmerston followed up the report of the 
committee by proposing a series of resolutions to reaffirm 
the position and the claims of the House of Commons in 
regard to questions of taxation. Such resolutions were 
not likely to satisfy the more impatient among the Liberals. 
An appeal was made to the people generally to thunder 
a national protest against the House of Lords. But the 
country did not, it must be owned, respond very tumul- 
.tuously to the invitation. Great public meetings were 
held in London and the large towns of the North, and 
much anger was expressed at the conduct of the Lords. 
Mr. Bright threw his eloquence and his influence into the 
agitation, and Mr. Gladstone expressed himself strongly 
in favour of its object. Yet the country did not become 
greatly excited over the controversy. It did not even 
enter warmly into the question as to the necessity of 
abolishing the House of Lords. One indignant writer 
insisted that if the Lords did not give way the English 
people would turn them out of Westminster Palace, and 
strew the Thames with the wrecks of their painted 
chamber. Language such as this sounded oddly out of 
tune with the temper of the time. The general convic- 
tion of the country was undoubtedly that the Lords had 
made a mistake, and that it would certainly be necessary 
to check them if they attempted to repeat it. But the 
feeling also was that there was not the slightest chance 
of such a mistake being repeated. The mere fact that 
so much stir had been made about it was enough to 
secure the country against any chance of its passing into 
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a precedent A course of action which Mr. Gladstone de- 
nounced as a ^'gigantic innovation," which Lord Palmer- 
ston could not approve, which the Liberal party generally 
condemned, and which the House of Commons made the 
occasion of a significantly warning resolution, was not in 
the least Ukely to be converted by repetition into an 
established principle and precedent This was the reason 
why the country took the whole matter with comparative 
indifference. 

The wh(^e controversy has little political importance 
now. Perhaps it is most interesting for the evidence it 
gave that Mr. Gladstone was every day drifting more and 
more away from the opinions, not merely of his old Con- 
servative associates, but even of his later Whig colleagues. 
The position which he took up in this dispute was en- 
tirely different from that of Lord Palmerston. He con- 
demned without reserve or mitigation the conduct of the 
Lords, and he condemned it on the very grounds which 
made his words most welcome to the Radicals. The 
first decided adhesion of Mr. Gladstone to the doctrines 
of the more advanced Liberals is generally regarded as 
having taken place at a somewhat later period, and in 
relation to a different question. It would seem, however, 
that the eaiiiest intimation of the course Mr. Gladstcme 
was thenceforward to tread was his declaration that the 
constitutional privileges of the representative assembly 
would not be safe in the hands of the Conservative Op- 
position. Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, certainly 
suffered some damage in the eyes of the extreme 
Liberals. Still Lord Palmerstcm's resolutions contained 
in them quite enough to prove to the Lords that they 
had gone a little too far, and that they must npt attempt 
anything of the kind again. A story used to be told of 
Lord Palmerston at that time which would not have been 
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diit of character if it had been true. Some one, it was 
said, pressed him to say what he intended to do about 
the Lords and the reimposition of the paper duties. ''I 
mean to tell them/' was the alleged reply of Lord Pal- 
merston, **that it was a very good joke for once, but 
they must not give it to us again." This was really the 
effect of Palmerston's resolutions. The Lords took the 
hint. They did not try it again. Even in that year, 
1660, Mr. Gladstone was able to carry his resolution for 
removing, in accordance with the provisions of the French 
Treaty, so much of the Customs duty on imported paper 
as exceeded the Excise duty on paper made here at 
home. 

Meajiwhile the Government had. sustained a severe 
humiliation in another way. They had had to abandon 
their Reform Bill. The Bill was a moderate and simple 
scheme of reform. It proposed to lower the county 
franchise to lo/., and that of the boroughs to 6/.; and to 
make a considerable redistribution of seats. The Bill 
was brought in on March i. The second reading was 
moved on March 19. Mr. Disraeli condemned the mea- 
sure then, although he did not propose to offer any op- 
position to it at that stage. He made a long and laboured 
speech, in which he talked of the Bill as **3l measure of 
a mediaeval character, without the inspiration of the feu- 
dal system or the genius of the Middle Ages/' No one 
knew exactly what this meant; but it was loudly ap- 
plauded by Mr. Disraeli's followers, and was thought 
rather fine by some of those who sat on the Ministerial 
side. Long nights of debate more or less languid fol- 
lowed. Mr. Disraeli, with his usual sagacity, was merely 
waiting to see how things would go before he committed 
himself or his party to any decided opposition. He be- 
gan very soon to see that there was no occasion for him 
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to take any great trouble in the matter. He and his 
friends had little more to do than to look on and smile 
complacently while the chances of the Bill were being 
hopelessly undermined by some of the followers of the 
Government The milder Whigs hated the scheme rather 
more than the Tories did. Lord Palmerston wis well 
known to be personaUy indifferent to its fate. Lord 
Palmerston was not so foreseeing. as Mr. Disraeli. The 
leader of the Opposition knew well enough even then 
that a Reform Bill of some kind would have to be brought 
in before long. Mr. Disraeli probably foresaw even then 
that it might be convenient to his own party one day to 
seek for the credit of carrying a Radical Reform Bill. 
He therefore took care not to express any disapproval of 
the principles of reform in the debates that took place 
on the second reading of Lord John Russell's Bill. His 
manner was that of one who looks on scornfully at a 
bungling attempt to do some piece of work which he 
could do much better if he had a chance of making the 
attempt. 

Meanwhile the Bill was (drifting and floundering on 
to destruction. If Lord Palmerston had spoken one deter- 
mined word in its favour the Conservatives would not 
have taken on themselves the responsibility of a pro- 
longed resistance, and those of the Liberals who secretly 
detested the measure would not have had the courage to 
stand up against Lord Palmerston. Very soon they came 
to understand, or at least to believe, that Lord Palmer- 
ston would be rather pleased than otherwise to see the 
measure brought into contempt. Lord Palmerston took 
practically no part in the debates. He did actually make 
a speech at a late period; but, as Mr. Disraeli said with 
admirable* effect, it was a speech not so much "in support 
of, as about, the Reform Bill." Sir George Lewis argued 
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for the Bill so coldly and sadly that Sir fe. B. Lytton 
brought down the laughter and cheers of both sides of 
the House when he described Lewis as having "come to 
bury Caesar, not to praise him." The measure was al- 
ready doomed; it was virtually dead and buried. Notice 
was given of amendment aftet amendment, chiefly or al- 
together by professing Liberals. The practice of obstruct- 
ing the progress of the Bill by incessant speech-making 
was introduced and made to work with ominous effett. 
Some of the more boisterous of the Tories began to treat 
the whole thing as a good piece of fun. Once an attempt 
was made to get the House counted out during the pro- 
gress of the debate. It would be a capital means of re- 
ducing the whole discussion to an absurdity, some meni- 
bers thought, if the House could actually be counted out 
during a debate on the Reform Bill. A Bill to remould 
the whole political constitution of the country — and the 
House of Commons not caring enough about the subject 
to contribute forty listeners, or even forty patient watchers, 
within the precincts of Westminster Palace! When the 
attempt to count did not succeed in the ordinary way, it 
occurred to the getiius of some of the Conservatives that 
the object might be accomplished by a little gentle and 
not unacceptable violence. A number of stout squires 
therefore got round the door in the lobby, and en- 
deavoured by sheer physical obstruction to prevent 
zealous members from re-entering the House. It will be 
easily imderstood what the temper of the majority was 
when horse-play of this kind could even be attempted. 
At length it was evident that the Bill could not pass; 
that the talk which was in preparation must smother it. 
The moment the Bill got into committee there would be 
amendments on every line of it, and every member could 
speak as often as he pleased. The session was passing; 

Short Hist, of our awn Times. //. 2 
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the financial measures could not be postponed or put 
aside; the opponents of the Reform Bill, open and secret, 
had the Government at their mercy. On Monday, June 1 1, 
Lord John Russell announced that the Government had 
made up their minds to withdraw the Bill. Thencefor- 
ward it was understood that Lord Palmerston would have 
no more of Reform. There was to be no Reform Bill 
while Lord Palmerston lived. 

The Queen's Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
January 24, i860 menticmed, among other things, the 
renewal of disturbances in China. The treaty of Tien- 
tsin, which had been arranged by Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros, contained a clause providing for the exchange of 
the ratifications at Pekin within a year fi*om the date of 
the signature, which took place in June 1858. Lord 
Elgin returned to England, and his brother, Mr. Frederick 
Bruce, was appointed in March 1859 Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to China. Mr. Bruce was 
directed to proceed by way of the Peiho to Tien-tsin, 
and thence to Pekin to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty. Lord Malmesbury, who was then Foreign Secretary, 
pointed out that the Chinese authorities having the strongest 
objection to the presence of an Envoy in Pekin, would 
probably try to interpose all manner of delays and diffi- 
culties; and impressed upon Mr. Bruce that he was not 
to be put off from going to the capital. Instructions were 
• sent out from England at the same time to Admiral Hope, 
the Naval Commander-in-Chief in China, to provide a 
sufficient force to accompany Mr. Bruce to the mouth of 
the Peiho. 

The Peiho river flows from the highlands on the west 
into the Gulf of Pecheli, at the north-east corner of the 
Chinese dominions. The capital of the Empire is about 
one hundred miles inland from the mouth of the Peiho. 
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it does not stand on that river, which flows past it at 
some distance westward, but it is connected with the river 
by means of a canal. The town of Tien-tsin stands on 
the Peiho near its junction with one of the many rivers 
that flow into it, and about forty miles from the mouth. 
The entrance to the Peiho was defended by the Taku 
forts. On June 20, 1859, Mr. Bruce and the French 
Envoy reached the mouth of the Peiho with Admiral 
Hope's fleet, some nineteen vessels in all, to escort them. 
They found the forts defended; some negotiations and 
inter-communications took place, and a Chinese official 
from Tien-tsin came to Mr. Bruce and endeavoured to 
obtain some delay or compromise. Mr. Bruce became 
convinced that the condition of things predicted by Lord 
Malmesbury was coming about, and that the Chinese 
authorities were only trying to defeat his purpose. He 
called on Admiral Hope to clear a passage for the vessels. 
When the Admiral brought up his gunboats the forts 
opened fire. The Chinese artillerymen showed unex- 
pected skill and precision. Four of the gunboats were 
almost immediately disabled. All the attacking vessels 
got aground. Admiral Hope attempted to storm the forts. 
The attempt was a complete failure. Admiral Hope him- 
self was wounded; so was the commander of the French 
vessel which had contributed a contingent to the storming 
party. The attempt to force a passage of the river was 
given up, and the mission to Pekin was over for the 
present. 

It seems only fair to say that the Chinese at the mouth 
of the Peiho cannot be accused of perfidy. They had 
mounted the forts and barricaded the river openly and 
even ostentatiously. The English Admiral knew for days 
and days that the forts were armed, and that the passage 
of the river was obstructed. Some of the English officers 

2» 
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who 'were actually engaged in the attempt of Admiral 
Hope frankly repudiated the idea of any treachery on 
the part of the Chinese, or any surprise on their own side. 
They knew perfectly well, they said, that the forts were 
about to resist the attempt to force a way for the Envoys 
up the river. 

It will be easily imagined that the news created a 
deep sensation in England. People in general made up 
their minds at once that the matter could not be allowed 
to rest there, and that the mission to Pekin must be en- 
forced. At the same time a strong feeling prevailed that 
the Envoy, Mr. Bruce, had been imprudent and preci- 
pitate in his conduct. For this, however, it seems more 
just to blame Lord Malmesbury than Mr. Bruce, who 
might well have thought that his instructions left him no 
alternative but to force his way. Before the whole ques- 
tion came to be discussed in Parliament the Conservatives 
had gone out and the Liberals had come in. 

The English and French Governments determined 
that the men who had made the treaty of Tien-tsin — 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros — should be sent back to in- 
sist on its reinforcement. Sir Hope Grant was appointed 
to the military command of our land forces, and General 
Cousin de Montauban, afterwards Count Palikao, com- 
manded the soldiers of France. The Chinese, to do them 
justice, fought very bravely, but of course they had no 
chance whatever against such forces as those commanded 
by the English and French generals. The allies cap- 
tured the Taku forts, occupied Tien-tsin, and marched 
on Pekin. The Chinese Government endeavoured to 
negotiate for peace, and to interpose any manner of delay, 
diplomatic or otherwise, between the allies and their 
progress to the capital. Lord Elgin consented at last to 
enter into negotiations at Tungchow, a walled town ten 
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or twelve miles nearer than Pekin. Before the negotia- 
tions took place, Lord Elgin's secretaries, Mr. Parkes and 
Mr. Loch, some English officers, Mr. Bowlby, the cor- 
respondent of the Times J and some members of the staff 
of Baron Gros, were treacherously seized by the Chinese 
while under a flag of truce and dragged off to various 
prisons. Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch, with eleven of their 
companions, were afterwards released, after having been 
treated with much cruelty and indignity, but thirteen of 
the prisoners died of the horrible ill-treatment they re- 
ceived. Lord Elgin refused to negotiate until the prisoners 
had been returned, and the allied armies were actually 
at one of the great gates of Pekin, and had their guns in 
position to blow the gate in, when the Chinese acceded 
to their terms. The gate was surrendered, the allies en- 
tered the city, and the English and French flags were 
hoisted side by side on the walls of Pekin. It was only 
after entering the city that Lord Elgin learned of the 
murder of the captives. He then determined that the 
Summer Palace should be burnt down as a means of 
impressing the mind of the Chinese authorities generally 
with some sense of the danger of treachery and foul 
play. Two days were occupied in the destruction of the 
palace. It covered an area of many miles. Gardens, 
temples, small lodges, and pagodas, groves, grottoes, 
lakes, bridges, terraces, artificial hills, diversified the 
vast space. All the artistic treasures, all the curiosities, 
archaeological and other, that Chinese wealth and Chinese 
taste, such as it was, could bring together, had been ac- 
cumulated in this magnificent pleasaunce. The sur- 
rounding scenery was beautiful. The high mountains of 
Tartary ramparted one side of the enclosure. The build- 
ings were set on fire; the whole place was given over to 
destruction. A monument was raised with an inscription 
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in Chinese, setting forth that such was the reward of 
perfidy and cruelty. 

Very different opinions were held in England as to 
the destruction of the Imperial palace. To many it 
seemed an act of unintelligible and unpardonable van- 
dalism. Lord Elgin explained, that if he did not de- 
mand the surrender of the actual perpetrators, it was 
because he knew full well that no difficulty would have 
been made about giving him a seeming satisfaction. The 
Chinese Government would have selected for vicarious 
punishment, in all probability, a crowd of mean and 
unfortunate wretches who had nothing to do with the 
murders, who perhaps had never heard that such murders 
were done, and who would possibly even go to their death 
without the slightest notion of the reason why they were 
chosen out for such a doom. Most of our actions in the 
war were unjustifiable; Lord Elgin's was the one for 
which, perhaps, the best case could be made out by a 
moralist It is somewhat singular that so many persons 
should have been roused to indignation by the destruc- 
tion of a building who took with perfect composure the 
unjust invasion of a country. The allied powers now of 
course had it all their own way. England established 
her right to have an envoy in Pekin, whether the Chinese 
liked it or not China had to pay a war indemnity, and 
a large sum of money as compensation to the families 
of the murdered prisoners and to those who had suffered 
injuries, and to make an apology for the attack by the 
garrison of the Taku forts. Perhaps the most important 
gain to Europe from the war was the knowledge that 
Pekin was not by any means so large a city as we had 
all imagined it to be, and that it was on the whole 
rather a crumbling and tumble-down sort of place. 

The same year saw also the troubles in the moun- 
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tain terraces of the Lebanon, which likewise led to 
the combined intervention of England and France. The 
disturbances arose out of the rivalries and quarrels be- 
tween two sects, the Maronites, who were Christians, and 
the Druses, who were neither Christians nor Mussulmans. 
The Turkish commander disarmed many of the Maronites 
near Beyrout, and seems then to have abandoned them 
to the Druses, who massacred them all. In July the 
fanatical spirit spread to Damascus. A mob of Turkish 
fanatics made a general attack upon the Christian 
quarter, and burned the greater part of it down. The 
consulates of France, Russia, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
and Greece were destroyed. Nearly two thousand Chris- 
tians were massacred in that one day's work. Many of 
the respectable Mussulman inhabitants of Damascus, the 
famous Algerian chief Abd-el-Kader among them, were 
most generous and brave in their attempts to save and 
shelter the unfortunate Christians; but the Turkish Gov- 
ernor of Damascus, although he had a strong military 
force at his disposal, made no serious effort to interfere 
with the work of massacre; and, as might be expected, 
his supineness was construed by the mob as an official 
approval of their doings, and they murdered with all the 
more vigour and zest. 

The news of the massacre in the Lebanon naturally 
created a profound sensation in England. England and 
France took strong and decisive steps. They resolved 
upon instant intervention to restore tranquillity in the 
Lebanon. A convention was drawn up, to which all the 
Great Powers of Europe agreed, and which Turkey had 
to accept By the convention England and France were 
entrusted with the duty of restoring order. France under- 
took to supply the troops required in the first instance; 
fiirther requirements were to be met as the intervening 
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Powers might think fit. The intervening Powers pledged 
themselves reciprocally not to seek for any territorial ad- 
vantage or exclusive influence. England sent out Lord 
Duiferin to act as her Commissioner; and Lord Dufierin 
accomplished his task with as much spirit as judgment. 
The Turkish Government, to do it justice, had at last 
shown great energy in punishing the authors and the 
abettors of the massacres. The Sultan sent out Fuad 
Pasha, his Minister for Foreign Aflairs, to the Lebanon; 
and Fuad Pasha showed no mercy to the promoters of 
the disturbances, or even to the highly-placed official 
abettors of them. The governor of Damascus and the 
commander of the Turkish troops suffered death for their 
part in the transactions, and about sixty persons were 
publicly executed in the city, of whom the greater num- 
ber belonged to the Turkish police force. When the in- 
tervention had succeeded in thoroughly restoring order, 
the representatives of the Great Powers assembled in 
Constantinople unanimously agreed that a Christian gov- 
ernor of the Lebanon should be appointed in subordina- 
tion to the Sultan; and the Sultan had, of course, no 
choice but to agree to this proposition. The French 
troops evacuated Syria in June i86i, and thereby much 
relieved the minds of many Englishmen, who had long 
forgotten all about the domestic affairs of the Lebanon 
in their alarm lest the French Imperial troops, having 
once set foot in Syria, should not easily be induced to 
quit the country again. 

It would hardly be fitting to close the history of this 
eventful year without giving a few lines to record the 
peaceful end of a stormy life. Quietly in his Kensington 
home passed away, in the late autumn of this year, Tho- 
mas Cochrane — the gallant Dundonald, the hero of the 
Basque Roads, the volunteer who lent his genius and his 
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courage to the cause of Brazil, of Chili, and of Greece; 
a sailor of the Elizabethan mould. Lord Dundonald had 
been the victim of cruel, although not surely intentional, 
injustice. He was accused of having had a share in the 
famous stockjobbing frauds of 1 8 14; he was tried, found 
guilty, sentenced to fine and imprisonment; expelled 
from the House of Conrnion^, dismissed from the service 
which he had helped to make yet more illustrious than 
he found it; and deprived of all his public honours. He 
lived to see his innocence believed in as well by his 
enemies as by his friends. William IV. reinstated him 
in his naval rank, and Queen Victoria had the congenial 
task of completing the restoration of his well-won honours. 
It was not, however, until many years after his death that 
the country fully acquitted itself of the mere money debt 
which it owed to Lord Dundonald and his family. 
Cochrane was a Radical in politics, and for some years 
sat as a colleague of Sir Francis Burdett in the represen- 
tation of Westminster. He carried on in the House of 
Commons many a bitter argument with Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, when the latter was Secretary to the Admiralty. 
It cannot be doubted that Cochrane's political views and 
his strenuous way of asserting them, made him many 
enemies, and that some men were glad of the oppor- 
tunity for revenge which was given by the accusation got 
up against him. His was an impatient spirit, little suited 
for the discipline of parliamentary life. His tongue was 
often bitter, and he was too apt to assume that a political 
opponent must be a person unworthy of respect. Even 
in his own service he was impatient of rebuke. To those 
under his command he was ^ways genial and brotherly; 
but to those above him he was sometimes wanting in 
that patient submission which is an essential quality of 
those who would learn how to command with most sue- 
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cess. Cochrane's true place was on his quarter-deck; his 
opportunity came in the extreme moment of danger. 
Then his spirit asserted itself. His gift was that which 
wrenches success out of the very jaws of failure; he 
saw his way most clearly when most others began to de- 
spair. His later life had been passed in retirement It 
was his death, on October 30, i860, which recalled to 
the mind of the living generation the hero whose ex- 
ploits had divided the admiration of their fathers with 
those of Nelson, of Collingwood, and of Sidney Smith. 
A new style of naval warfare has come up since those 
days, and perhaps Cochrane may be regarded as the last 
of the old sea-kings. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Civil war broke out in the United States. Abraham 
Lincoln's election as President, brought about by the 
party divisions of the Southerners among themselves, 
seemed to the South the beginning of a new order of 
things, in which they and their theories of government 
would no longer predominate. The struggle became one 
for life or death between slavery and the principles of 
modem society. Slavery existed in the Southern States, 
though it had ceased long to exist in the North. The 
two systems were really incompatible, but the inevitable 
struggle between the supporters and the opponents of 
slavery might have been indefinitely delayed if the 
Southern States, the Slave States, had not decided to 
secede from the Union, to cut themselves adrift from the 
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abolitionist North, and form a slave-holding confederation 
of their own. 

The Southern States, led by South Carolina, seceded. 
Their delegates assembled at Montgomery, in Alabama, 
on February 4, 1861, to agree upon a constitution. A 
Southern confederation was formed, with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis as its President Even then war might not have 
taken place; the North and South might have come to 
some agreement but for the impetuous action of South 
Carolina. This State had been the first to secede, and 
it was the first to commit an act of war. The traveller 
in South Carolina, as he stands on one of the quays of 
Charleston and looks towards the Atlantic, sees the sky 
line across the harbour broken by a heavy-looking solid 
square fort, which soon became famous in the war. This 
was Fort Sumter, a place built on an artificial island, 
with walls some sixty feet high and eight to twelve feet 
thick. It was in the occupation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as of course were the defences of all the harbours 
of the Union. It is, perhaps, not necessary to say that 
while each State made independently its local laws, the 
Federal Government and Congress had the charge of all 
business of national interest, customs duties, treaties, the 
army and navy, and the coast defences. The excited 
Secessionists of South Carolina began to bombard the 
fort. The little garrison had no means of resistance, and 
after a harmless bombardment of two days it surrendered. 
The Federal President, Abraham Lincoln, had been anxious 
if possible to enable North and South to come to some 
terms without going to War. After the fall of Sumter, 
however, there was no prospect of any peaceful settle- 
ment of the quarrel. There was an end to all negotia- 
tions; thenceforward only strokes could arbitrate. 

Four days after, President Lincoln called for seventy- 
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five thousand men to volunteer in re-establishing the 
Federal authority over the rebel States. President Davis 
immediately announced bis intention to issue letters of 
marque. President Lincoln declared the Southern ports 
under blockade. On May 8 Lord John Russell announced 
in the House of Commons, that after consulting the law 
officers of the Crown the Government were of opinion 
that the Southern Confederacy must be recognised as a 
belligerent power. On May 13 the neutrality proclama- 
tion was issued by the Government, warning all subjects 
of her Majesty from enlisting, on land or sea, in the ser- 
vice of Federals or Confederates, supplying munitions of 
war, equipping vessels for privateering purposes, engaging 
in transport service, or doing any other act calculated to 
afford assistance to either belligerent. 

At first the feeling of Englishmen was almost un- 
animously in favour of the North. It was thought that 
the Southern States would be allowed quietly to secede, 
and most Englishmen did not take a great interest in 
the matter, or when they did, were inclined to regard 
the Southerners as a turbulent and troublesome set, who 
had better be permitted to go off with their peculiar in- 
stitution and keep it all to themselves. When, however, 
it became apparent that the secession must lead to war, 
then many of the same Englishmen began to blame the 
North for making the question any cause of disturbance 
to the world. There was a kind of impatient feeling, as 
if we and the world in general had no right to be 
troubled with these American quarrels, as if it were un- 
fair to us that our cotton trade should be interrupted 
and we ourselves put to inconvenience for a dispute 
about secession. There clearly would have been no war 
and no disturbance if only the North had agreed to let 
the South go, and therefore people on this side of the 
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Atlantic set themselves to find good caufee for blaming 
the statesmen who did not give in to an3^ing rather 
than disturb the world with their obstinacy and their 
Union. Out of this condition of feeling came the resolve 
to find the North in the wrong; and out of that resolve 
came with many the discovery that the Northern states- 
men were all hypocrites. Suddenly, as if to decide waver- 
ing minds, an event was reported which made hosts of 
admirers for the South in England. The battle of Bull 
Run took place on July 21, 1861, and the raw levies of 
the North were defeated, thrown into confusion, and in 
some instances driven into ignominious flight. 

This was not very surprising. The Southerners had 
always a taste for soldiering, and had kept up their state 
militia systems with an energy and exactness which the 
business-men of the North had neither the time nor the 
inclination to imitate. It was not very surprising if some 
of the hastily-raised Northern regiments of volunteers 
should have proved wretched soldiers, and should have 
yielded to the sudden influence of panic. But when the 
news reached England a very flame of enthusiasm leaped 
up for the brave South, which, though so small in numbers, 
had contrived with such spirit and ease to defeat the 
"Yankees." It is important for the fair understanding and 
appreciation of the events that followed, to remember that 
there was, among all the advocates of the South in England^ 
a very general conviction that the North was sure to be 
defeated and broken up, and was therefore in no sense 
a formidable power. It is well also to bear in mind that 
there were only two European States which entertained 
this feeling and allowed it to be everywhere understood. 
The Southern scheme found support only in England and 
in France. In all other European countries the sympathy 
of people and Government alike went with the North. In 
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most places the sympathy arose from a detestation of 
slavery. In Russia, or at least with the Russian Govern- 
ment, it arose from a dislike of rebellion. The effect 
was that assurances of friendship came from all civilised 
countries to the Northern States except from England 
and France alone. One of the latest instructions given 
by Cavour on his deathbed in this year was that an 
assurance should be sent to the Federal Government that 
Italy could give its sjonpathies to no movement which 
tended to the perpetuation of slavery. The Pope, 
Pius IX., and Cardinal Antonelli repeatedly expressed 
their hopes for the success of the Northern cause. On 
the other hand, the Emperor of the French fully believed 
that the Southern cause was sure to triumph, and that 
the Union would be broken up; he was even very willing 
to hasten what he assumed to be the unavoidable end. 
He was anxious that England should join with him in 
some measures to facilitate the success of the South by 
recognising the Government of the Southern Confedera- 
tion. He had afterwards reason to curse the day when 
he reckoned on the break-up of the Union, and persuaded 
himself that there was no occasion to take account of the 
Northern strength. Yet in France the people in general 
were on the side of the North. Only the Emperor and 
his Government were on that of the South. In England, 
on the other hand, the vast majority of what are called 
the influential classes came to be heart and soul with 
the South, and strove to bring or force the Government 
to the same side. 

At first the Northern States counted with absolute con- 
fidence upon the sympathy of England. The one reproach 
Englishmen had always been casting in their face was that 
they did not take any steps to put down slavery. It is 
easy to understand, liierefore, how Mr, Lincoln and his 
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friends counted on the sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment and the English people, and how surprised they 
were when they found English statesmen, journalists, 
preachers, and English society goierally deriding their 
misfortunes and apparently wishing for the success of 
tberr foes. Their surprise changed into a feeling of bitter 
disappointment, and that gave place to an angry temper, 
which exaggerated every symptom of ill-will, distorted 
every fact, and saw wrong even where there only existed 
an honest purpose to do right. 

It was while this temper was beginning to light up on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the unfortunate affair of 
the Trent occurred. The Confederate Government was 
anxious to have a regular envoy in London and another 
in Paris. Mr. Slidell, a prominent Southern lawyer and 
politician, was to represent the South at the Court of the 
Emperor Napoleon, provided he could obtain recognition 
there; and Mr. James Murray Mason, the author of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, was to be despatched with a similar 
mission to the Court of Queen Victoria. The two 
Southern envoys escaped together from Charleston, one 
dark and wet October night, in a small steamer, and got 
to Havana. There they took passage for Southampton in 
the English mail steamer Trent, The United States sloop 
of war, San Jacinto^ happened to be returning from the 
African coast about the same time. Her commander. 
Captain Wilkes, was a somewhat hot-tempered and in- 
discreet officer. He learned at Havana that the Con- 
federate agents, with their secretaries, were on their way 
to Europe. He intercepted the Trent. An armed party 
was then sent on board, and the Confederate envoys were 
seized, with their secretaries, and carried as prisoners on 
board the San JacintOy despite the protest of the captain 
of the English steamer and from under the protection of 
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the English flag. The prisoners were first carried to New 
York, and then confined in one of th6 forts In Boston 
harbour. Now, there cannot be the slightest doubt of 
the illegality of this proceeding On the part of Captain 
Wilkes. Mr. Lincoln at once declared that the act of 
Captain Wilkes could not be sustained. Lord Russell 
demanded the surrender of the prisoners, and on 
January i, 1862, the Confederate envoys were given up 
on the demand of the British Gk)vemment, and sailed for 
Europe. Unfortunately, however, a great deal of harm had 
been done in the meantime. Popular clamour in the 
United States had entirely approved of the action of 
Captain Wilkes. Lord Palmerston's Government acted, 
from the first, as if an instant appeal to arms must be 
necessary. The episode was singularly unfortunate in its 
effect upon the teinper of the majority in England and 
America. From that moment there was a formidable 
party in England who detested the North, atid a formid- 
able party in the North who detested England. 

The cause of peace between nations lost a good friend 
at the close of 1861. The Prince Consort died. The 
death of the Prince, lamentable in every way, was 
especially to be deplored at a time when influential 
counsels tending towards forbearance and peace were 
much needed in England. But it may be said, with 
literal truth, that when the news of the Prince's death 
was made known, its possible effect on the public affairs 
of England was forgotten or unthought of in the regret 
for the personal loss. Outside the precincts of Windsor 
Castle itself the event was wholly unexpected. Perhaps 
even within the precincts of the Castle there was littie 
expectation up to the last such a calamity was so near. 
The public had only learned a few days before that the 
Prince was unwell. On December 8 the Court Circular 
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mentioned that he was confined to his room by a feverish 
cold. Then it was announced that he was "suffering 
from fever, unattended by unfavourable symptoms, but 
likely, from its symptoms, to continue for some time." 
This latter announcement appeared in the form of a 
bulletin on Wednesday, December 1 1 . About the mid- 
night of Saturday, the 14th, there was some sensation 
and surprise created throughout London by the tolling of 
the great bell of St. Paurs. Not many people even 
suspected the import of the unusual sound. It signified 
the death of the Prince Consort. He died at ten minutes 
before eleven that Saturday night, in the presence of the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Princesses Alice and 
Helena. The fever had become fierce and wasting on 
Friday, and from that time it was only a descent to death. 
Congestion of the lungs set in, the consequences of ex- 
haustion; the Prince fell into utter weakness, and died 
conscious but without pain. He knew the Queen to the 
last. His latest look was turned to her. 

The Prince Consort was little more than forty-two 
years of age when he died. He had always seemed to 
be in good, although not perhaps robust, health; and he 
had led a singularly temperate life. No one in the 
kingdom seemed less likely to be prematurely cut off; 
and his death came on the whole country with the shock 
of an utter surprise. The regret was universal; and the 
deepest regret was for the wife he had loved so dearly, 
and whom he was condemned so soon to leave behind. 
Every testimony has spoken to the singularly tender and 
sweet affection of the loving home the Queen and Prince 
had made for themselves. A domestic happiness rare 
even among the obscurest was given to them. It is one 
of the necessities of royal position that marriage should 
be seldom, the union of hearts. The choice is limited 
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by considerations which do not affect people in private 
life. The convenience of States has to be taken into ac- 
count; the possible likings and dislikings of peoples whom 
perhaps the bride and bridegroom have never seen, and 
are never destined to see. A marriage among princes is, 
in nine cases out of ten, a marriage of convenience only. 
Seldom indeed is it made, as that of the Queen was, 
wholly out of love. Seldom is it even in love-matches 
when the instincts of love are not deceived and the affec- 
tion grows stronger with the days. Everyone knew that 
this had been the strange good fortune of the Queen of 
England. There was something poetic, romantic in the 
sympathy with which so many faithful and loving hearts 
turned to her in her hour of unspeakable distress. 

The controversy about the Trent was hardly over when 
Lord Russell and Mr. Adams were engaged in the more 
prolonged and far more serious controversy about the 
Confederate privateers. Some Confederate cruisers, the 
Savannah^ the Sumter^ the Nashville, and the Petrel 
scoured the seas for a while as privateers, and did some 
damage to the shipping of the Northern States. These 
were, however, but small vessels, and each had only a 
short run of it. The first privateer which became really 
formidable to the shipping of the North was a vessel 
called in her earlier history the Oreto, but afterwards 
better known as the Florida, Within three months she 
had captured fifteen vessels. Thirteen of these she burnt, 
and the other two were converted into cruisers by the 
Confederate Government. The Florida was built in 
Birkenhead, nominally for the use of the Italian Govern- 
ment. She got out of the Mersey without detention or 
difficulty, although the American Minister had warned 
our Government of her real purpose. From that time 
Great Britain became what an American writer calls 
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without any exaggeration "the naval base of the Con- 
federacy." As fast as shipbuilders could work, they were 
preparing in British shipping yards a privateer navy for 
the Confederate Government. Mr. Gladstone said, in a 
speech which was the subject of much comment, that 
Jefferson Davis had made a navy. The statement was at 
all events not literally correct. The English shipbuilders 
made the navy. Mr. Davis only ordered it and paid for 
it. Only seven Confederate privateers were really formid- 
able to the United States, and of these five were built in 
British dockyards. We are not including in the list any 
of the actual war-vessels, the rams and ironclads, that 
British energy was preparing for the Confederate Govern- 
ment. We are now speaking merely of the privateers. 

Of these privateers the most famous by far was the 
Alabama, It was the fortune of this vessel to be the oc- 
casion of the establishment of a new rule in the law of 
nations. It had nearly been her fortune to bring Eng- 
land and the United States into war. The Alabama was 
built expressly for the Confederate service in one of the 
dockyards of the Mersey. She was built by the house of 
Laird, a firm of the greatest reputation in the shipbuild- 
ing trade, and whose former head was the representative 
of Birkenhead in the House of Commons. While in pro- 
cess of construction she was called the "290;" and it 
was not until she had put to sea and hoisted the Con- 
federate flag, and Captain Semmes, formerly commander 
of the Sumter y had appeared on her deck in full Con- 
federate uniform, that she took the name of the Alabama, 
During her career the Alabama captured nearly seventy 
Northern vessels. Her plan was always the same. She 
hoisted the British flag, and thus decoyed her intended 
victim within her reach; then she displayed the Con- 
federate colours and captured her prize. But the Alabama 
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did not do much fighting; she preyed on merchant vessels 
that could not fight. Only twice, so far as we know, did 
she engage in a fight. The first time was with the 
Hatterasy a small blockading ship whose broadside was 
so unequal to that of the Alabama that she was sunk in 
a quarter of an hour. The second time was with the 
United States ship of war Kearsarge, whose size and 
armaments were about equal to her own. The fight took 
place off the French shore, near Cherbourg, and the career 
of the Alabama was finished in an hour. The Con- 
federate rover was utterly shattered, and went down. 
Captain Semmes was saved by an English steam yacht, 
and brought to England to be made a hero for a while, 
and then forgotten. The cruise of the Alabama had lasted 
nearly two years. During this time she had contrived to 
drive American commerce fix)m the seas. 

The United States Government complained that the 
Alabama was practically an English vessel. She was built 
by English builders in an English dockyard; she was 
manned for the most part by an English crew; her guns 
were English; her gunners were English; many of the 
latter belonged to the Royal Naval Reserve, and were 
actually receiving pay firom the English Government; 
she sailed under the English flag, was welcomed in 
English harbours, and never was in, or even saw, a Con- 
federate port Mr. Adams called the attention of the 
Government in good time to the fad that the Alabama 
was in course of construction in the dockyard of Messrs. 
Laird, and that she was intended for the Confederate 
Service. Indeed, there never was the slightest doubt on 
the mind of an3^ne about the business for which the 
vessel in the Birkenhead dockyard was destined. There 
was no attempt at otHicealment in the matter. News- 
paper paragraphs described the gradual oonstraction of 
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the Confederate cruiser, as if it were a British vessel of 
war that Messrs. Laird had in hand. Whatever technical 
difficulties might have intervened, it is clear that no real 
doubt on the mind of the Government had anything to 
do with the delays that took place. At last. Lord Russell 
asked for the opinion of the Queen's Advocate. Time was 
pressing; the cruiser was nearly ready for sea. Every- 
thing seemed to be against us. The Queen's Advocate 
happened to be sick at the moment, and there was an- 
other delay. At last he gave his opinion that the vessel 
ought to be detained. The opinion came just too late. 
The Alabama had got to sea; her cruise of nearly two 
years began. She went upon her destroying course with 
the cheers of English sympathisers and the rapturous 
tirades of English newspapers glorifying her. When Mr. 
Bright brought on the question in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Laird declared that he would rather be known 
as the builder of a dozen AlahamaSy than be a man who, 
like Mr. Bright, had set class against class; and the 
majority of the House applauded him to the echo. Lord 
Palmerston peremptorily declared that in this country we 
were not in the habit of altering our laws to please a 
foreign State; a declaration which came with peculiar 
effect firom the author of the abortive Conspiracy Bill, 
got up to propitiate the Emperor of the French. 

The building of vessels for the Confederates began 
to go on with more boldness than ever. Two iron rams 
of the most formidable kind were built and about to be 
launched in 1 863 for the purpose of forcibly opening the 
Southern ports and destroying the blockading vessels. 
Mr. Adams kept urging on Lord Russell, and for a long 
time in vain, tihat something must be done to stop their 
departure. Lord Russell at first thought the British 
Government could not interfere in any way. Mr. Adams 
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pressed and protested, and at length was informed that 
the matter was "now under the serious consideration of 
her Majesty's Government." At last, on September 5, 
Mr. Adams wrote to tell Lord Russell that one of the 
ironclad vessels was on the point of departure from this 
kingdom on its hostile errand against the United States; 
and added, "it would be superfluous in me to point out 
to your lordship that this is war." On September 8 Mr. 
Adams received the following: "Lord Russell presents 
his compliments to Mr. Adams, and has the honour to 
inform him that instructions have \>Qen issued which 
will prevent the departure of the two ironclad vessels 
from Liverpool." No more Confederate war-ships sailed 
from English ports after this. But Lord Russell declined 
peremptorily to admit that the English Government were 
in any way responsible for what had been done by the 
Confederate cruisers, or that England was called on to 
alter her domestic law to please her neighbours. Mr. 
Adams therefore dropped the matter for the time, intimat- 
ing, however, that it was only put aside for the moment. 
The United States Government had their hands full just 
then, and in any case could afford to wait. The question 
would keep. The British Government were glad to be 
relieved from the discussion and from the necessity of 
arguing the various points with Mr. Adams, and were 
under the pleasing impression that they had heard the 
last of it. 

In the meantime the war had been going badly for 
the North, and her enemies began to think that her fate 
was sealed. The Emperor Napoleon was working hard 
to get England to join with him in recognising the South. 
Mr. Roebuck had at one time a motion in the House of 
Commons calling on the English Government to make 
up their minds to the recognition; and Mr. Adams had 
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explained again and again that such a step would mean 
war with the Northern States. Mr. Adams was satisfied 
that the fate of Mr. Roebuck's motion would depend on 
the military events of a few days. He was right. The 
motion was never pressed to a division; for during its 
progress there came at one moment the news that General 
Grant had taken Vicksburg on the Mississippi, and that 
General Meade had defeated the Southern General Lee 
at Gettysburg. That was the turning point of the war, 
although not many saw it even then. The South never 
had a chance after that hour. There was no more said 
in this country about the recognition of the Southern 
Confederation, and the Emperor of the French was thence- 
forward free to follow out his plans as far as he could 
and alone. 

The Emperor Napoleon, however, was for the present 
confident enough and quite content with the success of 
his Mexican expedition. Mexico had been for a long 
time in a very disorganised state. The Constitutional 
Government of Benito Juarez had come into power, and 
got into difficulties with several foreign states, England 
among the rest, over the claims of foreign creditors, and 
wrongs committed against foreign subjects. Lord Russel, 
who had acted with great forbearance towards Mexico 
up to this time, now agreed to co-operate with France 
and Spain in exacting reparation firom Juarez. But he 
explained clearly that England would have nothing to 
do with upsetting -the Government of Mexico, or imposing 
any European system on the Mexican people. The Em- 
peror of the French", however, had already made up his 
mind that he would establish a sort of feudatory monarchy 
in Mexico. He therefore persuaded the Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Austria, to accept 
the crown of the monarchy he proposed to set up in 
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Mexico. The Archduke was a man of pure and noble 
character, but evidently wanting in strength of mind, and 
he agreed after some hesitation to accept the offer. At 
last the designs of the French Government became evident 
to the English and Spanish Plenipotentiaries, and England 
and Spain withdrew from the Convention. The Emperor 
of the French overran a certain portion of Mexico with 
his troops, he occupied the capital, and he set up the 
Mexican Empire with Maximilian as Emperor. French 
troops remained to protect the new Empire. Against all 
this the United States Government protested from time 
to time. They disclaimed any intention to prevent the 
Mexican people from establishing an empire if they 
thought fit; but they pointed out that grave inconveniences 
must arise if a foreign Power like France persisted in 
occupying with her troops any part of the American con- 
tinent. However, the Emperor Napoleon, complacently 
satisfied that the United States were going to pieces, and 
that the Southern Confederacy would be his friend and 
ally, received the protests of the American Government 
with unveiled indifference. At last the tide in American 
affairs turned. The Confederacy crumbled away — Rich- 
mond was taken; Lee surrendered; Jefferson Davis was a 
prisoner. Then the United States returned to the Mexican 
Question, and the American Government informed Louis 
Napoleon that it would be inconvenient, gravely incon- 
venient, if he were not to withdraw his soldiers from 
Mexico. A significant movement of American troops, 
under a renowned General, then flushed with success, 
was made in the direction of the Mexican frontier. There 
was nothing for Louis Napoleon but to withdraw. Up 
to the last he had been rocked in the vainest hopes. 
Long after the end had become patent to every other 
eye, he assured an English member of Parliament that 
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he looked upon the l^Iexican Empire as the greatest 
creation of his reign. 

The Mexican Empire lasted two months and a week 
after the last of the French troops had been withdrawn. 
Maximilian endeavoured to raise an army of his own, 
and to defend himself against the daily increasing strength 
of Juarez. He showed all the courage which might have 
been expected from his race, and from his own previous 
history. But in an evil hour for himself, and yielding, 
it is stated, to the persuasion of a French officer, he had 
issued a decree that all who resisted his authority in arms 
should be shot. By virtue of this monstrous ordinance, 
Mexican officers of the regular army, taken prisoners 
while resisting, as they were bound to do, the invasion 
of a European prince, were shot like brigands. The 
Mexican general, Ortega, was one of those thus shame- 
fully done to death. When Juarez conquered, and 
Maximilian, in his turn, was made a prisoner, he was 
tried by court-martial, condemned, and shot. His death 
created a profound sensation in Europe. He had in all 
his previous career won respect everywhere, and even in 
the Mexican scheme he was universally regarded as a 
noble victim who had been deluded to his doom. The 
conduct of Juarez in thus having him put to death raised 
a cry of horror from all Europe; but it must be allowed 
that, by the fatal decree which he had issued, the un- 
fortunate Maximilian had left himself liable to a stem 
retaliation. There was cold truth in the remark made 
at the time, that if he had been only General and not 
Archduke Maximilian his fate would not have aroused 
so much surprise or anger. 

We need not follow any further the history of the 
American Civil War. The restoration of the Union, the 
assassination of President Lincoln, and the emancipation 
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of the coloured race from all the disqualifications, as well 
as all the bondage, of the slave system belong to Ame- 
rican and not to English history. * But the Alabama dis- 
pute led to consequences which are especially important 
to England, and which shall be described in their due 
time. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAST OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

During the later months of his life the Prince Con- 
sort had been busy in preparing for another great Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held in London. It was ar- 
ranged that this Exhibition should open on May i, 1862; 
and although the sudden death of the Prince Consort 
greatly interfered with the prospects of the undertaking, 
it was not thought right that there should be any post- 
ponement of the opening. The Exhibition building was 
erected in South Kensington, according to a design by 
Captain Fowke. It certainly was not a beautiful structure. 
It was a huge and solid erection of brick, with two 
enormous domes, each in shape strikingly like the famous 
crinoline petticoat of the period. The Fine Arts depart- 
ment of the Exhibition was a splendid collection of pic- 
tures and statues. The display of products of all kinds 
from the Colonies was rich, and was a novelty, for the 
colonists contributed little indeed to the Exhibition of 
1 85 1, and the intervening eleven years had been a period 
of immense colonial advance. But no one felt any longer 
any of the hopes which floated dreamily and gracefully 
round the scheme of 1851. There was no talk or thought 
of a reign of peace any more. The Civil War was rag- 
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ing in America. The Continent of Europe was trembling 
all over with the spasms of war just done, and the pre- 
monitory symptoms of war to come. The Exhibition of 
1 862 had to rely upon its intrinsic merits, like any ordinary 
show or any public market. Poetry and prophecy had 
nothing to say to it. 

England was left for some time to an almost absolute 
inactivity. Between Palmerston and the Radical p^rty 
in England there was a growing coldness. He had not 
only thrown over Reform himself, but he. had apparently 
induced most of his colleagues to accept the understand- 
ing that nothing more was to be said about it. He had 
gone in for a policy of large expenditure for the purpose 
of securing the country against the possibilities of French 
invasion. He had spoken of the commercial treaty with 
France as if it were a thing rather ridiculous than other- 
wise. He was unsparing whenever he had a chance in 
his ridicule of the ballot. He had very little sympathy 
with the grievances of the Nonconformists, some of them 
even then real and substantial enough. He took no 
maimer of interest in anything proposed for the political 
benefit of Ireland. He was indeed impatient of all 
"views;" and he regarded what is called philosophic 
statesmanship with absolute contempt. The truth is that 
Palmerston ceased to be a statesman the moment he 
came to deal with domestic interests. When actually in 
the Home Office, and compelled to turn his attention to 
the business of that department, he proved a very ef- 
ficient administrator, because of his shrewdness and his 
energy. But as a rule he had not much to do with 
English political affairs, and he knew little or nothing of 
them. He was even childishly ignorant of many things 
which any ordinary public man is supposed to know. 
He was at home in foreign — that is, in Continental 
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politics; for he had hardly any knowledge of American 
affairs, and almost up to the moment of the fall of Rich- 
mond was confident that the Union never could be restored, 
and that separation was the easy and natural way of 
settling all the dispute. When he read anything except 
despatches he read scientific treatises, for he had a keen 
interest in some branches of science; but he cared little 
for ;nodem English literature. The world in which he 
delighted to mingle talked of Continental politics generally, 
and a great knowledge of English domestic affairs would 
have been thrown away there. Naturally, therefore, when 
Lord Palmerston had nothing particular to do in foreign 
affairs, and had to turn his attention to England, he 
relished the idea of fortifying her against foreign foes. 
Lord Palmerston acted sincerely on his opinion, that 
"man is a fighting and quarrelling animal," and he could 
see no better business for English statesmanship than to 
keep this country always in a condition to resist a pos- 
sible attack from somebody. He differed almost radically 
on this point from two at least of his more important 
colleagues, Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Comewall 
Lewis. 

Lord Palmerston's taste for foreign affairs had now 
ample means of gratification. England had some small 
troubles of her own to deal with. A serious insurrection 
sprang up in New Zealand. The tribe of the Waikatos, 
living near Auckland, in the Northern Island, began a 
movement against the colonists, and this became before 
long a general rebellion of the Maori natives. The 
Maoris are a remarkably intelligent race, and are skilful 
in war as well as in peace. They had a certain literary 
art among them; they could all, or nearly all, read and 
write; many of them were eloquent and could display 
considerable diplomatic skill. They fought so well in 
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this instance that the British troops actually suffered a 
somewhat serious repulse in endeavouring to take one of 
the Maori palisado-fortified villages. In the end, however, 
the Maoris were of course defeated. The quarrel was a 
survival of a long-standing dispute between the colonists 
and the natives about land. It was^ in fact, the old 
story: the colonists eager to increase their stock of land, 
and the natives jealous to guard their quickly vanishing 
possession. The events led to grave discussion in Parlia- 
ment. The Legislature of New Zealand passed enact- 
ments, confiscating some nine million acres of the native 
lands, and giving the Colonial Government something 
like absolute and arbitrary power of arrest and imprison- 
ment. The Government at home proposed to help the 
colonists by a guarantee to raise a loan of one million to 
cover the expenses of the war, or the colonial share of 
them, and tJiis proposal was keenly discussed in the 
House of Commons. The Government passed their 
Guarantee Bill, not without many a protest from both 
sides of the House that colonists who readily engaged in 
quarrels with natives must some time or other be pre- 
pared to bear the expenses entailed by their own policy. 
Trouble, too, arose on the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Some slaves of the King of Ashantee had taken refuge 
in British territory; the Governor of Cape Coast Colony 
would not give them up; and in the spring of 1863 the 
King made threatening demonstrations, and approached 
within forty miles of our frontier. The Governor, assum- 
ing that the settlement was about to be invaded by the 
Ashantees, took it upon him to anticipate the movement 
by sending an expedition into the territory of the King. 
The season was badly chosen; the climate was pestilential; 
even the black troops from the West Indies could not 
endure it, and began to die like flies. The ill-advised 
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undertaking had to be given up; and the Government 
at home only escaped a vote of censure by a narrow 
majority of seven. Much discussion, also, was aroused 
by occurrences in Japan. A British subject, Mr. Richard- 
son, was murdered in the English settlement of Japan 
and on an open road made free to Englishmen by treaty. 
This was in September 1862. The murder was com- 
mitted by some of the followers of Prince Satsuma, one 
of the powerful feudal princes, who then practically 
divided the authority of Japan with the regular Govern- 
ment Reparation was demanded both from the Japanese 
Government and from Prince Satsuma; the Government 
paid the sum demanded of them, 100,000/., and made 
an apology. Prince Satsuma was called on to pay 
25,000/., and to see that the murderers were brought to 
punishment Satsuma did nothing, and in 1863 Colonel 
Neale, the English Chargi cH Affaires in Japan, sent Ad- 
miral Kuper with the English fleet to Kagosima, Sat- 
suma's capital, to demand satisfaction. The Kagosima 
forts opened fire on him, and he then bombarded the 
town and laid the greater portion of it in ashes. For- 
tunately the non-combatant inhabitants, the women and 
children, had had time to get out of Kagosima, and the 
destruction of life was not great The whole trans- 
action was severely condemned by many Englishmen, the 
House of Conmions, however, sustained the Govermnent 
by a large majority. The Government, it should be 
said, did not profess to justify the destruction of Ka- 
gosima. Their case was that Admiral Kuper had to do 
something; that there was nothing he could very well do 
when he had been fired upon but to bombard the town; 
and that the burning of the town was an accident of the 
conflict for which neither he nor they could be held 
responsible. Satsuma finally submitted and paid the 
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money, and promised justice. But there were more 
murders and more bombardings yet before we came to 
anything like an abiding settlement with Japan; and 
Japan itself was not far off a revolution, the most sudden, 
organic, and to all appearance complete that has ever 
yet been seen in the history of nations. 

In the meantime, however, our Government became 
involved in liabilities more perilous than any disputes in 
eastern or southern islands could bring on them. An in- 
surrection of a very serious kind broke out in Poland. 
It was provoked by the attempt of the Russian Gk)vem- 
ment to choke off the patriotic movement which was 
going on in Poland by pressing into the military ranks 
all the young men in the cities who could by any pos- 
sibility be supposed to have any sympathy with it. The 
young men who could escape fled to the woods, and 
there formed themselves into armed bands, which gave 
the Russians great trouble. The rebels could disperse 
and come together with such ease and rapidity that it 
was very difficult indeed to get any real advantage over 
them. The frontier of Austrian-Poland was very near, 
and the insurgents could cross it, escape from the 
Russian troops, and recross it when they pleased to 
resume their harassing operations. Austria was not by 
any means so unfriendly to the Polish patriots as both 
Russia and Prussia were. Austria had come unwillingly 
into the scheme for the partition of Poland, and had got 
little profit by it; and it was well understood that if the 
other Powers concerned could see their way to the 
restoration of Polish nationality, Austria, for her part, 
would make no objection. Prussia was still very much 
under the dominion of Russia, and was prevailed upon 
or coerced to execute an odious convention with Russia, 
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by virtue of which the Russian troops were allowed to 
follow Polish insurgents into Prussian territory. 

It was plain from the first that the Poles could not 
under the most favourable circumstances hold out long 
against Russia by virtue of their own strength. The 
idea of the Poles was to keep the insurrection up, by 
any means and at any risk, until some of the great 
European Powers should be induced to interfere. Despite 
the lesson of subsequent events, the Poles were well 
justified in their political calculations. Their hopes were 
at one time on the very eve of being realised. The 
Emperor Napoleon was eager to move to their aid, and 
Lord Russell was hardly less eager. The Polish cause 
was very popular in England. Russia was hated; Prussia 
was now hated even more. There was no question of 
party feeling about the sympathy with Poland. There 
were about as many Conservatives as Radicals who were 
ready to favour the idea of some effort being made in 
her behalf. Lord EUenborough spoke up for Poland in 
the House of Lords with poetic and impassioned elo- 
quence. Lord Shaftesbury from the opposite benches 
denounced the conduct of Russia. The Irish Catholic 
was as ardent for Polish liberty as the London artisan. 
Among its most conspicuous and energetic advocates in 
England were Mr. Pope Hennessy, a Catholic and Irish 
member of Parliament; and Mr. Edmond Beals, the 
leader of a great Radical organisation in London. Great 
public meetings were held, at which Russia was de- 
nounced and Poland advocated, not merely by popular 
orators, but by men of high rank and grave responsibility. 
War was not openly called for at those meetings, or in 
the House of Commons; but it was urged that England, 
as one of the Powers which had signed the Treaty of 
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Vienna, should join with other States in summoning 
Russia to recognise the rights, such as they were, which 
had been secured to Poland by virtue of that treaty. In 
France the greatest enthusiasm prevailed for the cause 
of Poland. The Emperor Napoleon was ready for inter- 
vention if he could get England to join him. Lord 
Russell went so far as to draw up and despatch to 
Russia, in concert with France and Austria, a note on 
the subject of Poland. It urged on the attention of the 
Russian Government six points, as the outline of a system 
of pacification for Poland. These were: — a complete 
amnesty; a national representation; a distinct national 
administration of Poles for the kingdom of Poland; full 
liberty of conscience, with the repeal of all the restric- 
tions imposed on Catholic worship; the recognition of 
the Polish language as official; the establishment of a 
regular system of recruiting. There was an almost 
universal impression at one moment that in the event of 
Russia declining to accept these recommendations, Eng- 
land, Austria, and France would make war to compel her. 
It soon became known, however, that there was to be 
no intervention. Lord Palmerston put a stop to the 
whole idea. It was not that he sympathised with Russia. 
But Lord Palmerston had by this time grown into a 
profound distrust of the Emperor Napoleon. He was 
convinced that the Emperor was stirring in the matter 
chiefly with the hope of getting an opportunity of 
establishing himself in the Rhine provinces of Prussia, 
on the pretext of compelling Prussia to remain neutral 
in the struggle, or of punishing her if she took the side 
of Russia. Lord Palmerston would have nothing to do 
with a proposal of the Emperor for an identical note to 
be addressed to Prussia on the subject of the convention 
with Russia. After a while it became known that Eng- 
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land had decided not to join in any project for armed 
intervention; and from that moment Russia became 
merely contemptuous. The Emperor of the French would 
not and could not take action single-handed; and Prince 
GortschakofF politely told Lord Russell that England had 
really better mind her own business and not encourage 
movements in Poland which were simply the work of 
"cosmopolitan revolution." After this Austria did not 
allow her frontier line to be made any longer a basis of 
operations against Russia. The insurrection was flung 
wholly on its own resources. It was kept up gallantly 
and desperately for a time, but the end was certain. 
The Russians carried out their measures of pacification 
with an unflinching hand. / Floggings, and shootings, and 
hangings of women as well as of men were in full vigour. 
Droves of prisoners were sent to Siberia. Poland was 
crushed. The intervention of England had only harmed 
Poland. It had been carried just far enough to irritate 
the oppressor and not far enough to be of the slightest 
benefit to the oppressed. 

The eflect of the policy pursued by England in this 
case was to bring about a certain coldness between the 
Emperor Napoleon and the English Government. This 
fact was made apparent some little time after when the 
dispute between Denmark and the Germanic Confedera- 
tion came up in relation to the Schleswig-Holstein suc- 
cession. Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg were Duchies 
attached to Denmark. Holstein and Lauenburg were 
purely German in nationality, and a large proportion of 
the population of Schleswig, much the larger proportion 
in the southern districts, were German. There can be 
no doubt that the heart of the German people was 
deeply interested in the condition of the Schleswigers 
and Holsteiners. It was only natural that a great people 
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should have been unwilling to see so many of their 
countrymen, on the very edge of Germany itself, kept 
under the rule of the Danish King. In truth the claims 
of Germany and Denmark were irreconcilable. Put into 
plain words the dispute was between Denmark, which 
wanted to make the Duchies Danish, and Germany, 
which wanted to have them German. 

The affairs of Prussia were now in the hands of a 
strong man, one of the strongest men modem times have 
known. Daring, unscrupulous, and crafty as Cavour, 
Bismarck was even already able to wield a power whicfr 
had never been within Cavour's reach. The public 
intelligence of Europe had not yet recognised the mar- 
vellous combination of qualities which was destined to 
make their owner famous, and to prove a dissolving 
force in the settled systems of Germany, and indeed of 
the whole European continent. As yet the general 
opinion of the world set down Herr von Bismarck as 
simply a fanatical reactionary, a combination of bully 
and bufifoon. The Schleswig-Holstein Question became, 
however, a very serious one for Denmark when it was 
taken up by Bismarck. From first to last the mind of 
Bismarck was evidently made up that the Duchies should 
be annexed to Prussia. War became certain. Austria 
and Prussia entered into joint agreements for the purpose, 
and Denmark, one of the smallest and weakest king- 
doms in the world, found herself engaged in conflict 
with Austria and Prussia combined. The little Danish 
David had defied two Goliaths to combat at one mo- 
ment. 

Were the Danes and their Sovereign and their Govern- 
ment mad? Not at all. They well knew that they could 
not hold out alone against the two German Great Powers, • 
But they counted on the help of Europe, and especially 
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of England. Lord Russell in ' multitudinous despatches 
had very often given the Danish Government sound and 
sensible advice. He had declared, that if Denmark did 
not follow England's advice England would not come to 
her assistance in case she were attacked by the Germans. 
Denmark interpreted this as an assurance that if she 
followed England's counsels she might count on Eng- 
land's protection, and she insisted that she had strictly 
followed England's counsels for this very reason. When 
the struggle seemed approaching, Lord Palmerston said 
in the House of Commons at the close of a session, that 
if any violent attempt were made to overthrow the 
rights and interfere with the independence of Denmark, 
those who made the attempt would find in the result 
that it would not be Denmark alone with which they 
would have to contend. These words were afterwards 
explained as intended to be merely prophetic, and to 
indicate Lord Palmerston's private belief that in the 
event of Denmark being invaded, France, or Russia, or 
some State somewhere, would probably be generous 
enough to come to the assistance of the Danes. But 
when the words were spoken, it did not occur to the 
mind of anyone to interpret them in such a sense. 
Everyone believed that Lord Palmerston was answering 
on behalf of the English Government and the English 
people. 

The Danes counted with confidence on the help of 
England. They refused to accept the terms which 
Germany would have imposed. They prepared for war. 
Public opinion in England was all but unanimous in 
favour of Denmark. Five" out of every six persons were 
for England's drawing the sword in her cause at once. 
Jf ive out of every six of the small minority who were 
against war were nevertheless in sympathy with the 
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Danes. Many reasons combined to bring about this 
condition of national feeling. Austria was not popular 
in England; Prussia was detested. The Prince of Wales 
had been married to the Princess Alexandra, the 
daughter of the King of Denmark, on March lo, 1863. 
She was not a Dane, but her family had now come to 
rule in Denmark, and she became in that sense a Danish 
princess. Her youth, her beauty, her goodness, her sweet 
and winning ways, had made her more popular than 
any foreign princess ever before was known to be in 
England. It seemed even to some who ought to have 
had more judgment that the virtues and charms of the 
Princess Alexandra, and the fact that she was now 
Princess of Wales, supplied ample proof of the justice 
of the Danish cause, and of the duty of England to sup- 
port it in arms. Not small, therefore, was the disappoint- 
ment spread over the country when it was found that 
the Danes were left alone to their defence, and that 
England was not to put out a hand to help them. Lord 
Russell was willing at one moment to intervene by arms 
in support of Denmark if France would join with Eng- 
land, and he made a proposal of this kind to the French 
Government. The Emperor Napoleon refused to inter- 
fere. He had been hurt by England's refusal to join 
with him in sustaining Poland against Russia, and now 
was his time to make a return. There was absolutely 
nothing for it but to leave the Danes to fight out their 
battle in the best way they could. 

The Danes fought with a great deal of spirit; but 
they were extravagantly outnumbered, and their weapons 
were miserably unfit to contend against their powerful 
enemies. The Prussian needle-gun came into play with 
terrible effect in the campaign, and it soon made all at- 
tempts at resistance on the part of the Danes utterly 
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hopeless. The Danes lost their ground and their for- 
tresses. They won one little fight on the sea, defeating 
some Austrian vessels in the German Ocean off Heligo- 
land. The news was received with wild enthusiasm in 
England. Its announcement in the House of Commons 
drew down the unwonted manifestation of a round of 
applause from the Strangers' Gallery. But the struggle 
had ceased to be anything like a serious campaign. The 
English Government kept up active negotiations on be- 
half of peace, and at length succeeded in inducing the 
belligerents to agree to a suspension of arms, in order 
that a Conference of the Great Powers might be held in 
London. The deliberations of the Conference came to 
nothing. Curiously enough the final rejection of all com- 
promise came from the Danes. The war broke out again. 
The renewed hostilities lasted, however, but a short time. 
The Danish Government sent Prince John of Denmark 
direct to Berlin to negotiate for peace, and terms of 
peace were easily arranged. Nothing could be more 
simple. Denmark gave up ever3^hing she had been fight- 
ing for, and agreed to bear part of the expense which 
had been entailed upon the German Powers by the task 
of chastising her. The Duchies were surrendered to the 
disposal of the Allies. A new war was to settle the 
ownership of the Duchies, and some much graver ques- 
tions of German interest at the same time. 

It was obviously impossible that the conduct of the 
English Government should pass unchallenged. Accord- 
ingly, in the two Houses of Parliament notices were given 
of a vote of censure on the Government Lord Malmes- 
bury, in Lord Derby's absence, proposed the resolution 
in Uie House of Lords, and it was carried by a majority 
of nine. The Government made little account of that; 
the Lords always had a Tory majority. In the House of 
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Commons, however, the matter was much more serious. 
On July 4, 1864, Mr. Disraeli himself moved the resolu- 
tion condemning the conduct of the Government. The 
resolution invited the House to express its regret that 
"while the course pursued by her Majesty's Government 
has failed to maintain their avowed policy of upholding 
the integrity and independence of Denmark, it has lowered 
the just influence of this country in the capitals of Europe, 
and thereby diminished the securities for peace." Mr. 
Disraeli's speech was ingenious and telling. The Govern- 
ment did not make any serious attempts to justify all 
they had done. They were glad to seize upon the op- 
portunity offered by an amendment which Mr. Kinglake 
proposed, and which merely declared the satisfaction 
with which the House had learned "that at this conjunc- 
ture her Majesty had been advised to abstain from armed 
intervention in the war now going on between Denmark 
and the German Powers." This amendment, it will be 
seen at once, did not meet the accusation raised by Mr. 
Disraeli. It simply asserted that the House was, at all 
events, glad to hear there was to be no interference in 
the war. Lord Palmerston, however, had an essentially 
practical way of looking at every question. He was of 
opinion, with O'Connell, that, after all, the verdict is the 
thing. He knew he could not get the verdict on the 
particular issues raised by Mr. Disraeli, but he was in 
good hope that he could get it on the policy of his ad- 
ministration generally. 

His speech closing the debate was a masterpiece not 
of eloquence, not of political argument, but of practical 
Parliamentary tactics. He spoke, as was his fashion, 
without the aid of a single note. It was a wonderful 
spectacle that of the man of eighty, thus in the growing 
morning pouring out his unbroken stream of easy effective 
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eloquence. He dropped the particular questions con- 
nected with the vote of censure almost immediately, and 
went into a long review of the whole policy of his ad- 
ministration. He spoke as if the resolution before the 
House were a proposal to impeach the Government for 
the entire course of their domestic policy. He passed in 
triumphant review all the splendid feats which Mr. Glad- 
stone had accomplished in the reduction of taxation; he 
took credit for the commercial treaty with France, and 
for other achievements in which at the time of their accom- 
plishment he had hardly even affected to feel an interest 
He spoke directly at the economical Liberals; the mea 
who were for sound finance and freedom of internatioaal 
commerce. The regular Opposition, as he well knew, 
would vote against him; the regular supporters of the 
Ministry would vote for him. Nothing could alter the 
course to be taken by either of these parties. The ad- 
vanced Liberals, the men whom possibly Palmerston in 
his heart rather despised as calculators and economists, 
— these might be affected one way or the other by the 
manner in which he addressed himself to the debate. 
To these and at these he spoke. He knew that Mr. Glad- 
stone was the one leading man in the Ministry whom. 
they regarded with full trust and admiration, and on Mr. 
Gladstone's exploits he virtually rested his case. His 
speech said in plain words: "If you vote for this resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Disraeli you turn Mr. Gladstone out 
of office; you give the Tories, who understand nothing 
about Free Trade, and who opposed the French Com- 
mercial Treaty, an opportunity of marring all that he has 
made." Some of Lord Palmerston's audience were a 
little impatient now and then. "What has all this to do 
with the question before the House?" was murmured 
from more than one bench. It had everything to do with 
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the question that was really before the House. That 
question was, " Shall Palmerston remain in office, or shall 
he go out and the Tories come in?" When the division 
was taken Lord Palmerston was saved by a majority of 
eighteen. It was not a very brilliant victory. There were 
not many votes to spare. But it was a victory. The 
Conservative miss by a foot was as good for Lord Palmer- 
ston as a miss by a mile. It gave him a secure tenure 
of office for the rest of his life. Such as it was, the 
victory was won mainly by his own skill, energy, and 
astuteness, by the ready manner in which he evaded the 
question actually in debate, and rested his claim to ac- 
quittal on services which no one proposed to disparage. 

That was the last great speech made by Lord Palmer- 
ston. That was the last great occasion on which he was 
called upon to address the House of Commons. The 
effort was worthy of the emergency, and, at least in an 
artistic sense, deserved success. The speech exactly 
served its purpose. It had no brilliant passages. It had 
no hint of an elevated thought. It did not trouble itself 
with any profession of exalted purpose or principle. It 
did not contain a single sentence that anyone would care 
to remember after the emergency had passed away. But 
it did for Lord Palmerston what great eloquence might 
have failed to do; what a great orator by virtue of his 
very genius and oratorical instincts might only have 
marred. It took captive the wavering minds, and it car- 
ried the division. 

One cannot study English politics, even in the most 
superficial way, without being struck by the singular 
regularity with which they are governed by the law of 
action and reaction. The succession of ebb and flow in 
the tides is not more regular and more certain. A season 
of political energy is sure to come after a season of po- 
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litical apathy. The movement of reaction against Reform 
in domestic policy was in full force during the earlier 
years of Lord Palmerston's Government. In home poli- 
tics, and where finance and commercial legislation were 
not concerned, Palmerston was a Conservative Minister. 
He was probably on the whole more highly esteemed 
among the rank and file of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons than by the rank and file on his own side. 
Not a few of the Conservative country gentlemen would 
in their hearts have been glad if he could have remained 
Prime Minister for ever. Many of those who voted, with 
their characteristic fidelity to party, for Mr. Disraeli's re- 
solution of censure, were glad in their hearts that Lord 
Palmerston came safely out of the difficulty. But as the 
years went on there were manifest signs of the coming 
and inevitable reaction. One of the most striking of 
these indications was found in the position taken by Mr. 
Gladstone. For some time Mr. Gladstone had been more 
and more distinctly identifying himself with the opinions 
of the advanced Liberals. The advanced Liberals them- 
selves were of two sections or fi^actions, working together 
almost always, but very distinct in complexion; and it 
was Mr. Gladstone's fortune to be drawn by his sym- 
pathies to both alike. He was of course drawn towards 
the Manchester School by his economic views; by his 
agreement with, them on all subjects relating to finance 
and to freedom of commerce. But the Manchester Li- 
berals were for non-intervention in foreign politics; and 
they carried this into their sympathies as well as into 
their principles. The other section of the advanced 
Liberals were sometimes even flightily eager in their 
sympathies with the Liberal movements of the Continent, 
Mr. Gladstone was in communion with the movements of 
foreign Liberals, as he was with those of English Free- 
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traders and economists. He was therefore qualified to 
stand between both sections of the advanced Liberals of 
England, and give one hand to each. During the de- 
bates on Italian questions of i860 and 1861 he had 
identified himself with the cause of Italian unity and in- 
dependence. 

In the year 1864 Garibaldi came on a visit to Eng- 
land, and was received in London with an outburst of 
enthusiasm, the like whereof had not been seen since 
Kossuth first passed down Cheapside, and perhaps was 
not seen even then. At first the leading men of nearly 
all parties held aloof except Mr. Gladstone. He was 
among the very first and most cordial injiis welcome to 
Garibaldi. Then the Liberal leaders in general thought 
they had better consult for their popularity by taking 
Garibaldi up. Then the Conservative leaders too began 
to think it would never do for them to hold back when 
the prospect of a general election was so closely over- 
shadowing them, and they plunged into the Garibaldi 
welcome. The peerage then rushed at Garibaldi. The 
crowd in the streets were perfectly sincere, some ac- 
claiming Garibaldi because they had a vague knowledge 
that he had done brave deeds somewhere, and repre- 
sented a cause; others, perhaps the majority, because 
they assumed that he was somehow opposed to the Pope* 
The leaders of society were for the most part not sincere. 
The whole thing ended in a quarrel T)etween the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy; and Garibaldi was got back 
to his island somehow. Mr. Gladstone was one of the 
few among the leaders who were undoubtedly sincere, 
and the course he took made him a great favourite with 
the advanced Radicals. 

Mr. Gladstone had given other indications of a distinct 
tendency to pass over altogether from Conservatism, and 
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even from Peelism, into the ranks of the Radical Re- 
formers. On May ii, 1864, a private member brought 
on a motion in the House of Commons for the reduction 
of the borough franchise from 10/. rental to 6/. During 
the debate that followed Mr. Gladstone made a remark- 
able declaration. He contended that the burden of 
proof rested upon those "who would exclude forty-nine 
fiftieths of the working classes from the franchise;" "it 
is for them to show the unworthiness, the incapacity, and 
the misconduct of the working class." "I say," he re- 
peated, "that every man who is not presumably incapaci- 
tated by some consideration of personal unfitness or 
political dangw, is morally entitled to come within the 
pale of the constitution." The bill was rejected, but the 
speech of Mr. Gladstone gave an importance to the debate 
and to the occasion which it would not be easy to over- 
rate. The position taken up by all Conservative minds, 
no matter to which side of politics their owners belonged, 
had been that the claim must be made out for those 
seeking an extension of the suffrage in their favour; that 
they must show imperative public need, immense and 
clear national and political advantage, to justify the con- 
cession; that the mere fact of their desire and fitness for 
the franchise ought not to count for anything in the con- 
eideration. Mr. Gladstone's way of looking at the ques- 
tion created enthusiasm on the one side — consternation 
and anger on the other. Early in the following session 
there was a motion introduced by Mr. Dillwyn, a staunch 
and persevering Reformer, declaring that the position of 
the Irish State Church was unsatisfactory, and called for 
the early attention of her Majesty's Government. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke on the motion, and drew a contrast be- 
tween the State Church of England and that of Ireland, 
pointing out that the Irish Church ministered only to the 
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religious wants of one-eighth or one-ninth of the com- 
munity amid which it was established. The eyes of all 
Radical Reformers, therefore, began to turn to Mr. Glad- 
stone as the future Minister of Reform in Church and 
State. He became from the same moment an object of 
distrust, and something approaching to detestation, in the 
eyes of all steady-going Conservatives. 

Meanwhile there were many changes taking place in 
the social and political life of England. Many eminent 
men passed away during the years that Lord Palmer- 
ston held his almost absolute sway over the House of 
Commons. One man we may mention in the first 
instance, although he was no politician, and his death in 
no wise affected the prospects of parties. The attention 
of the English people was called from questions of 
foreign policy and of possible intervention in the Danish 
quarrel, by an event which happened on the Christmas 
eve of 1863. That day it became known throughout 
London that the author of "Vanity Fair" was dead. Mr. 
Thackeray died suddenly at the house in Kensington 
which he had lately had built for him in the fashion of 
that Queen Anne period which he loved and had illus- 
trated so admirably. He was still in the very prime of 
life; no one had expected that his career was so soon to 
close. It had not been in any sense a long career. 
Success had come somewhat late to him, and he was 
left but a short time to enjoy it. He had established 
himself in the very foremost rank of English novelists; 
with Fielding and Goldsmith and Miss Austen and 
Dickens. He had been a literary man and hardly any- 
thing else; having had little to do with politics or 
political journalism. Once indeed he was seized with a 
sudden ambition to take a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and at the general election of 1857 he offered 
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himself as a candidate for the city of Oxford in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Cardwell. He was not elected; and he 
seemed to accept failure cheerfully as a hint that he 
had better keep to literary work for the future. He 
would go back to his author's desk, he said good- 
humouredly; and he kept his word. It is not likely he 
would have been a parliamentary success. He had no 
gift of speech and had but little interest in details of 
party politics. His political views were sentiments 
rather than opinions. It is not true that success in 
Parliament is incompatible with literary distinction. 
Macaulay and Grote, and two of Thackeray's own craft, 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord L)rtton, may be called as 
recent witnesses to disprove tfiat common impression. 
But these were men who had a distinctly political object, 
or who loved political life, and were only following their 
star when they sought seats in the House of Commons. 
Thackeray had no such vocation, and would have been 
as much out of place in parliamentary debate as a 
painter or a musician. He had no need to covet par- 
liamentary reputation. As it was well said when the 
news of his defeat at Oxford reached London, the 
Houses of Lords and Commons together could not have 
produced "Barry Lyndon" and "Pendennis." His early 
death was a source not only of national but of world- 
wide regret It eclipsed the Christmas gaiety of nations. 
If Thackeray died too soon, it was only too soon for his 
£amily and his friends. His fame was secure. He 
could hardly with any length of years have added a 
cubit to his literary stature. 

A whole group of statesmen had passed prematurely 
away. Sir James Graham had died after several years 
of a quiet career; still a celebrity in the House of Com- 
mons, but not much in the memory of the public outside 
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it. One of his latest speeches in Parliament was on th€ 
Chinese war of i860. On the last day of the session of 
1 86 1, and when almost all the other members had left 
the House, he remained for a while talking with a friend 
and former colleague, and as they were separating, Sir 
James Graham expressed a cheery hope that they 
should meet on the first day of the next session in the 
same place. But Graham died in the following October. 
Sidney Herbert had died a few months before in the 
same year. Sidney Herbert had been raised to the 
peerage as Lord Herbert of Lea. He had entered the 
House of Lords because his breaking health rendered it 
impossible for him to stand the wear and tear of life in 
the Commons, and he loved politics and public affairs, 
and could not be induced to renounce them and live in 
quiet. He was a man of great gifts, and was looked 
upon as a prospective Prime Minister. He had a grace- 
ful and gracious bearing; he was an able administrator, 
and a very skilful and persuasive debater. He never 
declaimed; never even tried to be what is commonly 
called eloquent; but his sentences came out with a 
singularly expressive combination of force and ease, 
every argument telling, every stroke having the lightness 
of an Eastern champion's sword-play. He had high 
social station, and was in every way fitted to stand at 
the head of English public affairs. He was but fifty-one 
years of age when he< died. The country for some time 
looked on Sir George Lewis as a man likely to lead an 
administration; but he too passed away before his 
natural time. He died two years after Sir James 
Graham and Sidney Herbert, and was only some fifty- 
seven years old at his death. Lord Elgin was dead and 
Lord Canning; and Lord Dalhousie had been some years 
dead« The Duke of Newcastle died in 1864. Nor must 
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we omit to mention the death of Cardinal Wiseman on 
February 15, 1865. Cardinal Wiseman had outlived 
the popular clamour once raised against him in England. 
There was a time when his name would have set all the 
pulpit-drums of no-Popery rattling; he came at length to 
be respected and admired ever)rwhere in England as a 
scholar and a man of ability. He was a devoted eccle- 
siastic, whose zeal for his church was his honour, and 
whose earnest labour in the work he was set to do had 
shortened his busy life. 

During the time from the first outbreak of the Civil 
War in the United States to its close all these men were 
removed from the scene, and the Civil War was hardly 
over when Richard Cobden was quietly laid in an 
English country churchyard. Mr. Cobden paid a visit 
to his constituents of Rochdale in November 1864, and 
spoke to a great public meeting on public affairs, and 
he did not appear to have lacked any of his usual ease 
and energy. This was Cobden's last speech. He did 
not come up to London until the March of 1865, and 
the day on which he travelled was so bitterly cold that 
the bronchial affection from which he was suffering be- 
came cruelly aggravated. He sank rapidly, and on 
April 2 he died. The scene in the House of Commons 
next evening was very touching. Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Disraeli both spoke of Cobden with genuine feeling 
and sympathy; but Mr. Bright's few and broken words 
were as noble an epitaph as friendship could wish for 
the grave of a great and a good man. 

The liberal party found themselves approaching a 
general election, with their ranks thinned by many severe 
losses. The Government had lost one powerful member 
by an event other than death. The Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Westbuiy, had resigned his office in consequence 
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of a vote of the House of Commons. Lord Westbury 
had made many enemies. He was a man of great cap- 
acity and energy, into whose nature the scorn of forms 
and of lesser intelligences entered far too freely. His 
character was somewhat wanting in the dignity of moral 
elevation. He had a tongue of marvellous bitterness. 
His sarcastic power was probably unequalled in the 
House of Commons while he sat there; and when he 
came into the House of Lords he fairly took away the 
breath of stately and formal peers by the unsparing 
manner in which be employed his most dangerous gift 
His style of cruel irony was made all the more effective 
by the peculiar suavity of the tone in which he gave out 
his sarcasms and his epithets. With a face that only 
suggested soft bland benevolence, with eyes half closed 
as those of a mediaeval saint, and in accents of subdued 
mellifluous benignity, the Lord Chancellor was wont to 
pour out a stream of irony that corroded like some 
deadly acid. Such a man was sure to make enemies; 
and the time came when, in the Scriptural sense, they 
found him out. He had been lax in his manner of 
using his patronage. In one case he had allowed an 
official of the House of Lords to retire, and to receive a 
retiring pension, while a grave charge connected with 
his conduct in another public office was to Lord West- 
bury's knowledge impending over him; and Lord West- 
bury, had appointed his own son to the place thus 
vacated. Thus at first sight it naturally appeared that 
Lord Westbury had sanctioned the pensioning off of a 
public servant, against whom a serious charge was still 
awaiting decision, in order that a place might be found 
for the Lord Chancellor's own son. 

The question was taken up by the House of Com- 
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mens; and somewhat unfortunately taken up in the first 
instance by a strong political opponent of the Govern- 
ment. On July 3, 1865, Mr. Ward Hunt moved a 
distinct vote of censure on the Lord Chancellor. The 
House did not agree to the resolution, which would 
have branded the Lord Qiancellor's conduct as "highly 
reprehensible, and calculated to throw discredit on the 
administration of the high offices of the State." It, how- 
ever, accepted an amendment which, while acquitting 
Lord Westbury of any corrupt motive, declared that the 
granting of the pension showed a laxity of practice and 
want of caution with regard to the public interests on 
the part of the Lord Chancellor. The Government were 
not able to resist this resolution. Lord Palmerston made 
the best effort he could to save the Lord Chancellor; 
but the common feeling of the House held that the 
words of the amendment were not too strong; and the 
Government had to bow to it. The Lord Chancellor 
immediately resigned his office. No other course was 
fairly open to him. The Government lost a man of 
singular ability and energy. Many thought, when all 
was done, that he had been somewhat harshly used. 
He would, perhaps, have been greatly surprised himself 
to know how many kindly things were said of him. 

The hour of political reaction was evidently near at 
hand. Five years had passed away since the withdrawal 
of Lord John Russell's Reform Bill; and five years may 
represent in ordinary calculation the ebb and flow of the 
political tide. The dissolution of Parliament was near. 
I^ord Derby described the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the session of 1865 as a sort of address 
very proper to be delivered by an aged minister to a 
moribund Parliament. The Parliament had run its 
course. It had accomplished the rare feat of living out 
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its days, and having to die by simple efflux of time. 
On July 6, 1865, Parliament was dissolved. 

The first blow was struck in the City of London, and 
the Liberals carried all the seats. Four Liberals were 
elected. In Westminster the contest was somewhat 
remarkable. The constituency of Westminster always 
had the generous ambition to wish to be represented by 
at least one man of distinction. Mr. Mill was induced to 
come out of his calm retirement in Avignon and accept 
the candidature for Westminster. He issued an address 
embodying his well-known political opinions. He de- 
clined to look after local business, and on principle he 
objected to pay any part of the expenses of election. It 
was felt to be a somewhat bold experiment to put for- 
ward such a man as Mill among the candidates for the 
representation of a popular constituency. His opinions 
were extreme. He was not known to belong to any 
.church or religious denomination. He was a philosopher, 
and English political organisations do not love philo- 
sophers. He was almost absolutely unknown to his 
countrymen in general. Until he came forward as a 
leader of the agitation in favour of the Northern Cause 
during the Civil War, he had never, so far as we know, 
been seen on an English political platform. Even of 
the electors of Westminster, very few had ever seen him 
before his candidature. Many were under the vague 
impression that he was a clever man who wrote wise 
books and died long ago. He was not supposed to have 
any liking or capacity for parliamentary life. More 
than ten years before it was known to a few that he 
had been invited to stand for an Irish county and had 
declined. That was at the time when his observations 
on the Irish land tenure system and the condition of 
Ireland generally had filled the hearts of many. Irishmen 
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with delight and wonder — delight and wonder to find 
that a cold English philosopher and economist should 
form such just and generous opinions about Irish 'ques- 
tions, and should express them with such a noble cour- 
age. Since that time he had not been supposed to have 
any inclination for public life; nor we believe had any 
serious effort been made to tempt him out of his retire- 
ment. The idea now occurred to Mr. James Beal, a 
popular Westminster politician, and he pressed it so 
earnestly on Mill as a public duty that Mill did not feel 
at liberty to refuse. Mill was one of the few men who 
have only to be convinced that a thing is incumbent on 
them as a public duty to set about doing it forthwith, 
no matter how distasteful it might be to them person- 
ally, or what excellent excuses they might offer for leav- 
ing the duty to others. He had written things which 
might well make him doubtful about the prudence of 
courting the suffrages of an English popular constituency. 
He was understood to be a rationalist; he was a sup- 
porter of many political opinions that seemed to ordinary 
persons much like crotchets, or even crazes. He had 
once said in his writings, that the working classes in 
England were given to lying. He had now to stand up 
on platforms before crowded and noisy assemblies 
where everything ^ he had ever ivrittjen or said could be 
made the subject of question and of accusation, and with 
enemies outside capable of torturing every explanation 
to his disadvantage. A min of independent opinions, 
and who has not been ashamed to change his opinions 
when he thought them wrong, or afraid to put on record 
each opinion in the time when he held to it, is at much 
disadvantage on the hustings. He will find out there 
what it is to have written books and to have enemies. 
Mill triumphed over all the difficulties by downright 
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courage and honesty. When asked at a public meeting 
chiefly composed of working men, whether he had ever 
said the working classes were given to lying, he answered 
straight out, "I did"; a bold blunt admission without 
any qualification. The boldness and frankness of the 
reply struck home to the manhood of the working men 
who listened to him. Here they saw a leader who 
would never shrink from telling them the truth. Tl?i«ey 
greeted his answer with vehement applause, and Mr. 
Mill was returned to Parliament by a majority pf some 
hundreds over the Conservative competitor. 

In many other instances there was a marked indica- 
tion that the political tide had turned in favoxir of Liberal 
opinions. Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of "Tom !3i{Ovpi's 
Schooldays," was retuinied for Lambeth. M;*. Pujacan 
MXaren, brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, and an ad^yanced, 
Radical, was elected for Edinburgh, unseating^ a mild 
Whig. Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, a brilliant young !^adical, 
nephew of Macaulay, came into Parliament. In Ireland 
some men of strong opinions, of ability and of hjigh cha- 
racter found seats in the House of Commons for tl^e first 
time. One of these was Mr. J. B. Dillon, a man who 
had been concerned in the Irish Rebellion of 1848. Mr. 
Dillon had lived some years in the United States, apd 
had lately returned to Ireland under an amnesty. He at 
once reassumed a leading part in Irish politics and won, 
a high reputation for his capacity and his integrity. He 
promised to have ^sx influential part in bringing together 
the Irish members and the English Radicals, bujt his un- 
timely death cut short what would unquestionably have 
been a very useful career. Wherever there was a change 
in the character of the new Parliament it seemed to be 
in favour of advanced Reform. It was not merely that 
the Tories were left in a minority, but that so many mild 
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Whigs had been removed to give place to genuine 
Liberals. Mr. Disraeli himself spoke of the new Parlia- 
ment as one which had distinctly increased the strength 
and the following of Mr. Bright No one could fail to 
see, he pointed out, that Mr. Bright occupied a very dif- 
ferent position now from that which he had held in the 
late Parliament. New men had come into the House of 
Commons, men of integrity and ability, who were above 
all things advanced Reformers. The position of Mr. 
Gladstone was markedly changed. He had been defeated 
at the University of Oxford by Mr. Gathome Hardy, but 
was at once put in nomination for South Lancashire, 
which was still open, and he was elected there. His 
severance from the University was regarded by the 
Liberals as his political emancipation. The Reformers 
then would have at their head the two great Parliament- 
ary orators (one of them undoubtedly the future Prime 
Minister), and the philosophical writer and thinker of the 
day. This Liberal triumvirate, as they were called, would 
have behind them many new and earnest men, to whom 
their words would be a law. The alarmed Tories said 
to themselves that between England and the democratic 
flood there was left but one barrier, and that was in the 
person of the old statesman now in his eighty-first year, 
of whom more and more doubtful rumours began to ar- 
rive in London every day. 

Down in Hertfordshire Lord Palmerston was dying. 
Long as his life was, if counted by mere years, it seems 
much longer still when we consider what it had com- 
passed, and how active it had been from the earliest to 
the very end. Many men were older than Lord Palmer- 
ston; he left more than one senior behind him. But they 
were for the most part men whose work had long been 
done; men who had been consigned to the arm-chair of 
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complete inactivity. Palm^rston was a hard working 
statesman until within a very few days of his death. He 
had been a member of Parliament for nearly sixty years. 
He entered Parliament for the first time in the year 
when B)n:on, like himself a Harrow boy, published his 
first poems. He had been in the House of Commons for 
thirty years when the Queen came to the throne. During 
all his political career he was only out of office for rare 
and brief seasons. 

It was only during the session of 1865 that Lord Pal- 
merston began to give evidence that he was suffering 
severely at last from that affliction which has been called 
the most terrible of all diseases — old age. Up to the 
beginning of that year he had, despite his occasional fits 
of gout, scarcely shown any signs of actual decay. But 
during the session of 1865 Lord Palmerston suffered 
much for some of the later months. His eyesight had 
become very weak, and even with the help of strong 
glasses he found it difficult to read. He was getting 
feeble in every way. He ceased to have that joy of the 
strife which inspired him during Parliamentary debate 
even up to the attainment of his eightieth year. He had 
kept up his bodily vigour and the youthful elasticity of 
his spirits so long, that it must have come on him with 
the shock of a painful surprise when he first found that 
his frame and his nerves were beyond doubt giving way, 
and that he too must succumb to the cruel influence of 
years. The collapse of his vigour came on almost at a 
stroke. Lord Palmerston began to discontinue his at- 
tendances at the House; when he did attend, it was evi- 
dent that he went through his Parliamentary duties with 
difficulty and even with pain. The Tiverton election 
on the dissolution of Parliament was his last public ap- 
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pearance. He went from Tiverton to Brocket, in Hert- 
fordshire, a place which Lady Palmerston had inherited 
from Lord Melbourne, her brother; and there he re- 
mained. The gout had become very serious now. It 
had flown to a dangerous place; and Lord Palmerston 
had made the danger greater by venturing with his too 
youthful energy to ride out before he had nearly re- 
covered from one severe attack. On October 17a bulletin 
was issued, announcing that Lord Palmerston had been 
seriously ill, in consequence of having taken cold, but 
that he had been steadily improving for three days, and 
was then much better. Somehow this announcement 
failed to reassure people in London. Many had only 
then for the first time heard that Palmerston was ill, and 
the bare mention of the fact fell ominously on the ear of 
the public. The very next morning these suspicions 
were confirmed. It was announced that Lord Palmer- 
ston's condition had suddenly altered for the worse, and 
that he was gradually sinking. Then everyone knew that 
the end was near. There was no surprise when the news 
came next day that Palmerston was dead. He died on 
October 18. Had he only lived two days longer he 
would have completed his eighty-first year. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey with public honours on 
October 27. No man since the death of the Duke of 
Wellington had filled so conspicuous a place in the pub- 
lic mind. No man had enjoyed an)rthing like the same 
amount of popularity. He died at the moment when that 
popularity had reached its very zenith. It had become 
the fashion of the day to praise all he said and all he 
did. It was the settled canon of the ordinary Englishman's 
faith that what Palmerston said England must feel. To 
stand forward as the opponent, or even the critic, of 
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anjrthing done or favoured by him was to be unpopular 
and unpatriotic. Lord Palmerston had certainly lived 
long enough in years, in enjoyment, in fame. 

The regret for Palmerston was very general and very 
genuine. Privately, he can hardly have had any enemies. 
He had a kindly heart, which won on all people who 
came near him. He had no enduring enmities or capri- 
cious dislikes; and it was therefore very hard for ill-feel- 
ing to live in his beaming, friendly presence. He never 
disliked men merely because he had often to encounter 
them in political war. He tried his best to give them 
as good as they brought, and he bore no malice. There 
were some men whom he disliked, but they were men 
who for one reason or another stood persistently in his 
way, and who he fancied he had reason to believe had 
acted treacherously towards him. His manners were 
frank and genial rather than polished; and his is one of 
the rare instances in which a man contrived always to 
keep up his personal dignity without any stateliness of 
bearing and tone. He was a model combatant; when 
the combat was over, he was ready to sit down by his 
antagonist's side and be his friend, and talk over their 
experiences and exploits. He was absolutely free from 
affectation. This very fact gave sometimes an air almost 
of roughness to his manners, he could be so plain-spoken 
and dovmright when suddenly called on to express his 
mind. Personally truthful and honourable of course it 
would be superfluous to pronounce him. But Palmerston 
was too often willing to distinguish between the personal 
and the political integrity of a statesman. The gravest 
errors of this kind which Palmerston had committed were 
committed for an earlier generation. The general public 
of 1865 took small account of them. Not many would 
have cared much then about the grim story of Sir 
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Alexander Bumes' despatches, or the manner in which 
Palmerston had played with the hopes of foreign Liberalism, 
conducting it more than once rather to its grave than to 
its ti'iumph. These things lived only in the minds of a 
few at the time when the news of his death came, and 
even of that few not many were anxious to dwell upon 
them. 

Lord Palmerston is not to be judged by his domestic 
policy. Palmerston was himself only in the Foreign 
Office and in the House of Commons. In both alike the 
recognition of his true capacity came very late. His 
Parliamentary training had been perfected before its suc- 
cess was acknowledged. He was therefore able to use 
his faculties at any given moment to their fullest stretch. 
He could always count on them. They had been so well 
drilled by long practice that they would instantly come 
at call. He understood the moods of the House of Com- 
mons to perfection. He could play upon those moods as 
a performer does upon the keys of an instrument. He 
saw what men were in the mood to do, and he did it; 
and they were clear that that must be a great leader 
who led them just whither they felt inclined to go. 
Much earnestness he knew bored the House, and he took 
care never to be much in earnest He left it to others 
to be eloquent. Lord Palmerston never cared to go 
deeper in his speeches than the surface in everything. 
He had no splendid phraseology; and probably would 
not have cared to make any display of splendid phrase- 
ology even if he had the gift. No speech of his would 
be read except for the present interest of the subject. 
No passages from Lord Palmerston are quoted by any- 
body. He always selected, and doubtless by a kind of 
instinct, not the arguments which were most logically 
cogent, but those which were most likely to suit the cha- 
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racter and the temper of the audience he happened to 
be addressing. He spoke for his hearers, not for himself; 
to afifect the votes of those to whom he was appealing, 
not for the sake of expressing any deep irrepressible 
convictions of his own. He never talked over the heads 
of his audience, or compelled them to strain their intel- 
lects in order to keep pace with his flights. No other 
statesman of our time could interpose so dexterously just 
before the division to break the effect of some telling 
speech against him, and to bring the House into a frame 
of mind for regarding all that had been done by the 
Opposition as a mere piece of political ceremonial, gone 
through in deference to the traditions or the formal ne- 
cessities of party, on which it would be a waste of time 
to bestow serious thought. 

The jests of Lord Palmerston always had a purpose 
in them, and were better adapted to the occasion and 
the moment than the repartees of the best debater in the 
House. At one time, indeed, he flung his jests and per- 
sonalities about in somewhat too reckless a fashion, and he 
made many enemies. But of late years, whether from 
growing discretion or kindly feeling, he seldom indulged 
in any pleasantries that could wound or offend. During 
his last Parliament he represented to the full the average 
head and heart of a House of Commons singularly de- 
void of high ambition or steady purpose; a House pe- 
culiarly intolerant of eccentricity, especially if it were 
that of genius; impatient of having its feelings long 
strained in any one direction, delighting only in ephe- 
meral interests and excitements; hostile to anything 
which drew heavily on the energy or the intelligence. 
Such a House naturally acknowledged a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the statesman who never either puzzled or 
bored them. Men who distrusted Mr. Disraeli's anti- 
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theses, and were frightened by Mr. Gladstone's earnest- 
ness, found as much relief in the easy, pleasant, straight- 
forward talk of Lord Palmerston , as a schoolboy finds in 
a game of marbles after a problem or a sermon. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

Lord Russell was invited by the Queen to form a 
Government after the death of Lord Palmerston. Accord- 
ing to some rumours the opportunity would be taken to 
admit the Radical element to an influence in the actual 
councils of the nation such as it had never enjoyed be- 
fore, and such as its undoubted strength in Parliament 
and the country now entitled it to have. The only 
changes, however, in the Cabinet were that Lord Russell 
became Prime Minister, and that Lord Clarendon, who 
had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, suc- 
ceeded him as Foreign Secretary. One or two new 
men were brought into offices which did not give a seat 
in the Cabinet. Among these were Mr. Forster, who 
became Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the room 
of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, now Irish Secretary, and 
Mr. Goschen, who succeeded Mr. Hutt as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade. Both Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Goschen soon afterwards came to hold high official posi- 
tion, and to have seats in the Cabinet. In each in- 
stance the appointment was a concession to the growing 
Liberal feeling of the day; but the concession was slight 
and cautious. The country knew little about either Mr. 
Forster or Mr. Goschen at the time; and it will easily be 
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imagined that those who thought a seat in the Cabinet 
for Mr. Bright was due to the people more even than to 
the man, and who had some hopes of seeing a similar 
place offered to Mr. Mill, were not satisfied by the ar- 
rangement which called two comparatively obscure men 
to an important office. The outer public did not quite 
appreciate the difficulties which a Liberal minister had 
to encounter in compromising between the Whigs and 
the Radicals. The Whigs included almost all the mem- 
bers of the party who were really influential by virtue of 
hereditary rank and noble station. It was impossible 
to overlook their claims. Some of the Whigs probably 
looked with alarm enough at the one serious 'change 
brought about by the death of Lord Palmerston: the 
change which made Mr. Gladstone leader of the House 
of Commons. 

Meanwhile there were some important changes in the 
actual condition of things. The House of Commons, 
elected just before Lord Palmerston's death, was in many 
respects a far different House from that which it had 
been his last ministerial act to dissolve. Death had made 
many changes. There were changes, too, not brought 
about by death. The Lord John Russell of the Reform 
Bill had been made a Peer, and sat as Earl Russell in 
the House of Lords. Mr. Lowe, one of the ablest and 
keenest of political critics, who had for a while been 
shut down under the responsibilities of office, was a free 
lance once more. Mr. Lowe, who had before that held 
office two or three times, was Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education from the beginning of 
Lord Palmerstoh's administration until April 1864. At 
that time a vote of censure was carried against his de- 
partment, in other words against himself, on the motion 
of Lord Robert Cecil, for alleged "mutilation" of the 
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reports of the Inspectors of Schools, done, as it was 
urged, in order to bring the reports into seeming harmony 
with the educational views entertained by the Committee 
of Council. Lord Robert Cecil introduced the resolution 
in a speech singularly bitter and offensive. The motion 
was carried by a majority of loi to 93. Mr. Lowe in- 
stantly resigned his office; but he did not allow the 
matter to rest there. He obtained the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the whole subject; and the 
result of the inquiry was not only that Mr. Lowe was 
entirely exonerated from the charge made against him, 
but that the resolution of the House of Commons was 
actually rescinded. It is probable, however, that Mr. 
Lowe felt that the Government of which he was a mem- 
ber had not given him all the support he might have 
expected. It is certain that if Lord Palmerston and his 
leading colleagues had thrown any great energy into 
their support of him, the vote of censure never could 
have been carried, and would not have had to be 
rescinded. This fact was brought back to the memory 
of many not long after, when Mr. Lowe, still an out- 
sider, became the very Coriolanus of a sudden move- 
ment against the Reform policy of a Liberal Government 
On the other hand, Mr. Layard, once a daring and 
somewhat reckless opponent of Government and govern- 
ments, had been bound over to the peace, quietly 
enmeshed in the discipline of subordinate office. Yet 
the former fire was not wholly gone; it flamed up again 
on opportunity given. Perhaps Mr. Layard proved most 
formidable to his own colleagues, when he sometimes 
had to come into the ring to sustain their common cause. 
The old vigour of the professional gladiator occasionally 
drove him a little too heedlessly against the Opposition, 
So combative a temperament found it hard to submit 
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always to the prosaic rigour of mere fact and the pro- 
prieties of official decorum. 

The change in the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons was of course the most remarkable, and the most 
momentous, of the alterations that had taken place. 
From Lord Palmerston, admired almost to hero-worship 
by Whigs and Conservatives, the foremost position had 
suddenly passed to Mr. Gladstone, whose admirers were 
the most extreme of the Liberals, and who was dis- 
trusted and dreaded by all of Conservative instincts and 
sympathies, on the one side of the House as well as on 
the other. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli were now 
brought directly face to face. One led the House, the 
other led the Opposition. With so many points of dif- 
ference, and even of contrast, there was one slight re- 
semblance in the political situation of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli. Each was looked on with a certain doubt 
and dread by a considerable number of his own fol- 
lowers. It is evident that in such a state of things the 
strategical advantage lay with the leader of Opposition. 
He had not to take the initiative in anj^hing, and the 
least loyal of his followers would cordially serve under 
him in any effort to thwart a movement made by the 
Ministry. It came to be seen however before long that 
the Conservative leader was able to persuade his party 
to accept those very changes against which some of the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone were found ready to revolt. 
In order that some of the events to follow may not ap- 
pear very mysterious, it is well to bear in mind that 
the formation of the new Ministry under Lord Russell 
had by no means given all the satisfaction to certain 
sections of the Liberal party which they believed them- 
selves entitled to expect. Some were displeased because 
the new Government was not Radical enough. Some 
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a thing was inevitable. He joined * the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1852 as Lord Privy Seal, holding an 
office of dignity, but no special duties, the occnpant of 
which has only to give his assistance in council and 
general debate. He was afterwards Postmaster-General 
for two or three years. Under Lord Palmerston, in 1859, 
he became Lord Privy Seal again, and he retained that 
office in the Cabinet of Lord Russell. 

There were some rising men on the Tory side. Sir 
Hugh Cairns, afterwards Lord Chancellor and a peer, 
had fought his way by sheer talent and eftergy into the 
front rank of Opposition. A lawyer from Belfast, and 
the son of middle-class parents, he had risen into 
celebrity and influence while yet he was in the very 
prime of life. He was a lawyer whose knowledge of his 
own craft might fairly be called profound. He was one 
of the most effective debaters in Parliament. His re- 
sources of telling argument were almost inexhaustible, 
and his training at the bar gave him the faculty of mak- 
ing the best at the shortest notice of all the facts he was 
able to bring to bear on any question of controversy. 
He showed more than once that he was capable of pour- 
ing out an animated and even a passionate invective. 
An orator in the highest sense he certainly was not. No 
gleam of imagination softened or brightened his lithe 
and nervous logic. No deep feeling animated and in- 
spired it. His speeches were arguments not eloquence; 
instruments not literature. But he was on the whole 
the greatest political lawyer since Lyndhurst; and he 
was probably a sounder lawyer than L)mdhurst. He 
had above all things skill and discretion. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was a man of ability, who had an excellent 
financial training under no less a teacher than Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. But Sir Stafford Northcote, although a 
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fluent speaker, was not a great debater, and moreover 
he had but little of the genuine Tory in him. He was a 
man of far too modem a spirit and training to be a 
genuine Tory. He was not one whit more Conservative 
than most of the Whigs. Mr. Gathome Hardy, after- 
wards Lord Cranbrook, was a man of ingrained Tory 
instincts rather than convictions. He was a powerful 
speaker of the rattling declamatory kind; fluent as the 
sand in an hour-glass is fluent; stirring as the roll of a 
drum is stirring; sometimes dry as the sand and empty 
as the drum. A man of far higher ability and of really 
great promise was Lord Robert Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Cranbome, and now Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Robert 
Cecil was at this time the ablest scion of noble Toryism 
in the House of Commons. He was younger than Lord 
Stanley, and he had not Lord Stanley's solidity, caution, 
or political information. But he had more originality; 
he had brilliant ideas; he was ready in debate; and he 
had a positive genius for saying bitter things in the bit- 
terest tone. The younger son of a great peer, he had 
at one time no apparent chance of succeeding to the 
title and the estates. He had accepted honourable 
poverty, and was glad to help out his means by the use 
of his very clever pen. He wrote in several publications, 
it was said; especially in the Quarterly Review^ the 
time-honoured and somewhat time-worn organ of Toryism; 
and after a while certain political articles in the Quarterly 
came to be identified with his name. He was an ultra- 
Tory; a Tory on principle, who would hear of no com- 
promise. One great object of his political writings ap- 
peared to be to denounce Mr. Disraeli, his titular leader, 
and to warn the party against him. For a long time 
he was disliked by most persons in the House of Com- 
mons. His gestures were ungainly; his voice was singu- 
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laxly unmusical and harsh; and the extraordinary and 
wanton bitterness of his tongue set the ordinary listeners 
against him. He seemed to take a positive delight in 
being gratuitously ofifensive. Lord Robert Cecil, there- 
fore, although a genuine Tory, or perhaps because he 
was a genuine Tory, could not as yet be looked upon as 
a man likely to render great service to his party. He 
was just as likely to turn against them at some moment 
of political importance. He would not fall in with the 
discipline of the party; he would not subject his opinions 
or his caprices to its supposed interests. Some men on 
his own side of the House disliked him. Many feared 
him; some few admired him; no one regarded him as a 
trustworthy party man. 

Lord Russell's Government had hardly come into power 
before they found that some troublesome business awaited 
them, and that the trouble as usual had arisen in a wholly 
unthought-of quarter. For some weeks there was hardly 
anything talked of, we might almost say hardly anything 
thought of, in England, but the story of the rebellion that 
had taken place in the island of Jamaica, and the maimer 
in which it had been suppressed and punished. The 
first story came from English officers and soldiers who 
had themselves helped to crush or to punish the sup- 
posed rebellion. All that the public here could gather 
from the first narratives that found their way into print 
was, that a negro insurrection had broken out in Jamaica, 
and that it had been promptly crushed; but that its sup- 
pression seemed to have been accompanied by a very 
carnival of cruelty on the part of the soldiers and their 
volunteer auxiliaries. Some of the letters sent home 
reeked with blood. In these letters there was no ques- 
tion of contending with or suppressing an insurrection. 
The insurrection, such as it was, had been suppressed. 
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The writers only gave a description of a sort of hunting 
expedition among the negro inhabitants for the purpose 
of hanging and flogging. It also became known that a 
coloured member of the Jamaica House of Assembly, a 
man named George William Gordon, who was suspected 
of inciting the rebellion, and had surrendered himself at 
Kingston, was put on board an English war vessel there, 
taken to Morant Bay, where martial law had been pro- 
claimed, tried by a sort of drum-head court-martial, and 
instantly hanged. 

Sudi news naturally created a profound sensation in 
England. The Aborigines' Protection Society, the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and other philanthropic bodies, organised 
a deputation, immense in its numbers, and of great in- 
fluence as regarded its composition, to wait on Mr. Card- 
well, Secretary for the Colonies, at the Colonial Office, 
and urge on him the necessity of instituting a full inquiry 
and recalling Governor Eyre. The deputation was so 
numerous that it had to be received in a great public 
room, and indeed the whole scene was more like that 
presented by some large popular meeting than by a de- 
putation to a minister. Mr. Cardwell suspended Mr. Eyre 
temporarily from his functions as Governor, and sent out 
a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the whole history 
of the rebellion and the repression, and to report to the 
Government. The Commission held a very long and 
careful inquiry. The history of the events in Jamaica 
formed a sad and shocking narrative. Jamaica had long 
been in a more or less disturbed condition; at least it had 
long been liable to periodical fits of disturbance. What 
we may call the planter class still continued to look on 
the negroes as an inferior race hardly entitled to any 
legal rights. The negroes were naturally only too ready 
to listen to any denunciations of the planter class, and to 
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put faith in any agitation which promised to secure them 
some property in the land. The negroes had undoubtedly 
some serious grievances. They constantly complained 
that they could not get justice administered to them when 
any dispute arose between white and black. The Govern- 
ment had found that there was some ground for com- 
plaints of this kind at the time when it was proposed by 
the Jamaica Bill to suspend the constitution of the island. 
In 1865, however, the common causes of dissatisfaction 
were freshly and further complicated by a dispute about 
what were called the "back lands." Lands belonging to 
some of the great estates in Jamaica had been allowed 
to run out of cultivation. They were so neglected by 
their owners that they were turning into mere bush. The 
quit-rents due on them to the Crown had not been paid 
for seven years. The negroes were told that if they paid 
the arrears of quit-rent they might cultivate these lands 
and enjoy them free of rent. It may be remarked that 
the tendency in Jamaica had almost always hitherto been 
for the Crown officials to take the part of the negroes, 
and for the Jamaica authorities to side with the local 
magnates. Trusting to the assurance given, some of the 
negroes paid the arrears of quit-rent, and brought the 
land into cultivation. The agent of one of the estates, 
however, reasserted the right of his principal, who had 
not been a consenting party to the arrangement, and he 
endeavoured to evict the negro occupiers of the land. 
The negroes resisted, and legal proceedings were in- 
stituted to turn them out. The legal proceedings were 
still pending when the events took place which gave oc- 
casion to so much controversy. 

On October 7, 1865, some disturbances took place on 
the occasion of a magisterial meeting at Morant Bay, a 
small town on the south-east comer of the Island. The 
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negroes appeared to be in an excited state, and many 
persons believed that an outbreak was at hand. An ap- 
plication was made to the Governor for military assistance. 
The Governor of Jamaica was Mr. Edward John Eyre, 
who had been a successful explorer in Central, West, and 
Southern Australia, had acted as resident magistrate and 
protector of aborigines in the region of the Lower Murray 
in Australia, and had afterwards been Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Zealand, of the Leeward Islands, and of other 
places. All Mr. Eyre's dealings with native races up to 
this time would seem to have earned for him the reputa- 
tion of a just and humane man. The Governor despatched 
a small military force by sea to the scene of the expected 
disturbances. Warrants had been issued meanwhile by 
the Gustos or chief magistrate of the parish in which 
Morant Bay is situated, for the arrest of some of the 
persons who had taken part in the previous disturbances. 
When the warrants were about to be put into execution, 
resistance by force was offered. The police were over- 
powered, and some were beaten, and others compelled to 
swear that they would not interfere with the negroes. On 
the nth the negroes, armed with sticks, and the "cut- 
lasses" used in the work of the sugar-cane fields, as- 
sembled in considerable numbers in the square of the 
Court House in Morant Bay. The magistrates were hold- 
ing a meeting there. The mob made for the Court 
House; the local volunteer force came to the help of the 
magistrates. The Riot Act was being read when some 
stones were thrown. The volunteers fired, and some 
negroes were seen to fall. Then the rioters attacked the 
Court House. The volunteers were few in number, and 
were easily overpowered; the Court House was set on 
fire; eighteen persons, the Gustos among them, were 
killed, and about thirty were wounded; and a sort of in- 
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coherent insurrection suddenly spread itself over the 
neighbourhood. The moment, however, that the soldiers 
sent by the Governor, at first only one hundred in 
number, arrived upon the scene of disturbance, the in- 
surrection collapsed and vanished. There never was the 
slightest attempt made by the rioters to keep the field 
against the troops. The soldiers had not in a single in- 
stance to do any fighting. The only business left; to them 
was to hunt out supposed rebels, and bring them before 
military tribunals. So evanescent was the whole move- 
ment that it is to this day a matter of dispute whether 
there was any rebellion at all, properly so called; whether 
the disturbances were not the extemporaneous work of a 
discontented and turbulent mob, whose rush to rescue 
some of their friends expanded suddenly into an effort 
to wreak old grievances on the nearest representatives of 
authority. 

At this time Jamaica was ruled by the Governor and 
Council, and the House of Assembly. Among the mem- 
bers of the Assembly was George William Gordon. Gor- 
don was a Baptist by religion, and had in him a good 
deal of the fanatical earnestness of the field-preacher. 
He was a vehement agitator and a devoted advocate of 
what he considered to be the rights of the negroes. He 
appears to have had a certain amount of eloquence. He 
was just the sort of man to make himself a nuisance 
to white colonists and officials who wanted to have 
everything their own way. Gordon was in constant dis- 
putes with the authorities, and with Governor Eyre him- 
self. He had been a magistrate, but was dismissed fix)m 
the magistracy in consequence of the alleged violence of 
his language in making accusations against another justice. 
He had taken some part in getting up meetings of the 
coloured population; he had made many appeals to the 
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Colonial Office in London against this or that act on the 
part of the Governor or the Council, or both. He had 
been appointed churchwarden, but was declared dis- 
qualified for the office in consequence of his having be- 
come a "Native Baptist;" and he had brought an action 
to recover what he held to be his rights. He had come 
to hold the position of champion of the rights and claims 
of the black man against the white. He was a sort of 
constitutional Opposition in himself The Governor seems 
to have at once adopted the conclusion urged on him by 
others, that Gordon was at the bottom of the insurrec- 
tionary movement. 

On October 13, the Governor proclaimed the whole 
of the county of Surrey, with the exception of the city of 
Kingston, under martial law. Jamaica is divided into 
three counties; Surrey covering the eastern and southern 
portion, including the region of the Blue Mountains, the 
towns of Port Antonio and Morant Bay, and the consider- 
able city of Kingston, with its population of some thirty 
thousand. Middlesex comprehends the central part of 
the island, and contains Spanish Town, then the seat of 
Government. The western part of the island is the county 
of Cornwall. Mr. Gordon lived near Kingston, and had 
a place of business in the city; and he seems to have 
been there attending to his business, as usual, during the 
days while the disturbances were going on. The Governor 
ordered a warrant to be issued for Gordon^s arrest. When 
this fact became known to Gordon, he went to the house 
of the General in command of the forces at Kingston 
and gave himself up. The Governor had him up at once 
on board a war steamer, and conveyed to Morant Bay. 
Having given himself up in a place where martial law 
did not exist, where the ordinary courts were open, and 
where, therefore, he would have been tried with all the 
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forms and safeguards of the civil law, he was purposely 
carried away to a place which had been put under mar- 
tial law. Here an extraordinary sort of court-martial 
was sitting. It was composed of two young navy lieute- 
nants and an ensign in one of her Majest/s West India 
regiments. Gordon was hurried before this grotesque 
tribunal, charged with high treason, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. The sentence was approved by the 
officer in command of the troops sent to Morant Bay. It 
was then submitted to the Governor, and approved by 
him also. It was carried into effect without much delay. 
The day following Gordon's conviction was Sunday, and 
it was not thought seemly to hang a man on the Sabbath. 
He was allowed, therefore, to live over that day. On the 
morning of Monday, October 2^^ Gordon was hanged. 
He bore his fate with great heroism, and wrote just be- 
fore his death a letter to his wife, which is full of pathos 
in its simple and dignified manliness. He died protesting 
his innocence of any share in disloyal conspiracy or in- 
surrectionary purpose. 

The whole of the proceedings connected with the 
trial of Gordon were absolutely illegal firom first to last. 
The act which conveyed Mr. Gordon from the protection 
of civil law to the authority of a drumhead court-martial 
was grossly illegal. The tribunal was constituted in 
curious defiance of law and precedent. It is contrary to 
all authority to form a court-martial by mixing together 
the officers of the two different services. It was an un- 
authorised tribunal, however, even if considered as only 
a military court-martial, or only a naval court-martial. 
The prisoner thus brought by unlawful means before an 
illegal tribunal was tried upon testimony taken in ludicrous 
opposition to all the rules of evidence. Such as the 
evidence was, however, compounded of scraps of the 
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paltriest hearsay, and of things said when the prisoner 
was not present, it testified rather to the innocence than 
to the guilt of the prisoner. By such a court, on such 
evidence, Gordon was put to death. 

Meanwhile the carnival of repression was going on. 
For weeks the hangings, the floggings, the burnings of 
houses were kept up. The report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners stated that 439 persons were put to death, and 
that over six hundred, including many women, were 
flogged, some under circumstances of revolting cruelty. 
When the story reached England in clear and trustworthy 
form, an association called the Jamaica Committee was 
formed for the avowed purpose of seeing that justice was 
done. It comprised some of the most illustrious English- 
men. Men became members of that committee who had 
never taken part in public agitation of any kind before. 
Another association was founded, on the opposite side, 
for the purpose of sustaining Governor Eyre, and it must 
be owned that it too had great names. Mr. Mill may be 
said to have led the one side, and Mr. Carlyle the other. 
The natural bent of each man's genius and temper 
turned him to the side of the Jamaica negroes, or of the 
Jamaica Governor. Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Kingsley, Mr. 
Ruskin, followed Mr. Carlyle; we know now that Mr. 
Dickens was of the same way of thinking. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Professor Huxley, Mr. Goldwin Smith, were in 
agreement with Mr. Mill. The case on either side may 
be briefly stated. The more reasonable of those who 
supported Mr. Eyre contended that at a terrible crisis 
Mr. Eyre was confronted with the fearful possibility of a 
negro insurrection, and that he did the best he could. 
To this the opposite party answered that in fact the in- 
surrection, supposing it to have been an insurrection, was 
all over before the floggings, the hangings, and the burn- 
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ings set in. Not merely were the troops masters of the 
field, but there was no armed enemy anywhere to be 
seen in the field or out of it. They contended that men 
are not warranted in inflicting wholesale and hideous 
punishments merely in order to strike such terror as 
may prevent the possibility of any future disturbance. 

The Report of the Commissioners was made in April 
1866. It declared in substance that the disturbances 
had their immediate origin in a planned resistance to 
authority, arising partly out of a desire to obtain the 
land free of rent, and partly out of the want of confidence 
felt by the labouring class in the tribunals by which most 
of the disputes affecting their interests were decided; that 
the disturbance spread rapidly, and that Mr. Eyre de- 
served praise for the skill and vigour with which he had 
stopped it in the beginning; but that martial law was 
kept in force too long; that the punishments inflicted 
were excessive; that the punishment of death was un- 
necessarily frequent; that the floggings were barbarous, 
and the burnings wanton and cruel; that although it was 
probable that Gordon, by his writings and speeches, had 
done much to bring about excitement and discontent, 
and thus rendered insurrection possible, yet there was 
no sufficient proof of his complicity in the outbreak, or 
in any organised conspiracy against the Government; and, 
indeed, that there was no wide-spread conspiracy of any 
kind. Of course this finished Mr. Eyre's career as a 
Colonial Governor. A new Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, 
was sent out to Jamaica, and a new Constitution was 
given to the island. The Jamaica Committee prosecuted 
Mr. E)rre and some of his subordinates, but the bills of 
indictment were always thrown out by the grand jury. 
After many discussions in Parliament, the Government 
in 1872 — once again a Liberal Government — decided 
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on paying Mr. Eyre the expenses to which he had been 
put in defending himself against the various prosecutions; 
and the House of Commons, after a long debate, agreed 
to the vote by a large majority. On the whole there 
was not any failure of justice. A career full of bright 
promise was cut short for Mr. Eyre, and for some of his 
subordinates as well; and no one accused Mr. Eyre per- 
sonally of an)^hing worse than a fury of mistaken zeal. 
The deeds which were done by his authority, or to which, 
when they were done, he gave his authority's sanction, 
were branded with such infamy that it is almost impossible 
such things could ever be done again in England's name. 
Even those who excused under the circumstances the 
men by whom the deeds were done, had seldom a word 
to say in defence of the acts themselves. 

The Queen opened the new Parliament in person. 
She then performed the ceremony for the first time since 
the death of the Prince Consort. The speech from the 
throne contained a paragraph which announced that her 
Majesty had directed that information should be prociured 
in reference to the right of voting in the election of 
members of Parliament, and that when the information 
was complete, "the attention of Parliament will be called 
to the result thus obtained with a view to such improve- 
ments in the laws which regulate the right of voting in 
the election of members of the House of Commons as 
may tend to strengthen our free institutions, and conduce 
to the public welfare." Some announcement on the sub- 
ject of Reform, was expected by everyone. The only 
surprise felt was perhaps at the cautious and limited way 
in which the proposed measure was indicated in the 
royal speech. While Radicals generally insisted that the 
strength of the old Whig party had been successfully 
exerted to compel a compromise and keep Mr. Gladstone 
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down, most of the Tories would have it that Mr. Glad- 
stone now had got it all his own way, and that the cautious 
vagueness of the Queen's Speech would only prove ta be 
the prelude to very decisive and alarming changes in 
the Constitution. Not since the introduction by Lord 
John Russell of the measure which became law in 1832, 
had a Reform Bill been expected in England with so 
much curiosity, with so much alarm, and with so much 
disposition to a foregone conclusion of disappointment. 
On March 12 Mr. Gladstone introduced the bill. His 
speech was eloquent; but the House of Commons was 
not stirred. It was evident at once that the proposed 
measure was only a compromise of the most unattractive 
kind. The bill proposed to reduce the county franchise 
from fifty pounds to fourteen pounds, and the borough 
franchise from ten to seven pounds. The borough fran- 
chise of course was still the central question in any re- 
form measure; and this was to be reduced by three 
pounds. 

The man who could be enthusiastic over such a re- 
form must have been a person whose enthusiasm was 
scarcely worth arousing. The peculiarity of the situation 
was, that without a genuine popular enthusiasm nothing 
could be done. The House of Commons as a whole did 
not want reform. All the Conservatives were of course 
openly and consistently opposed to reform; not a few of 
the professing Liberals secretly detested it. Only a small 
number of men in the House were genuine in their 
anxiety for immediate change; and of these the majority 
were too earnest and extreme to care for a reform which 
only meant a reduction of the borough franchise from 
ten pounds to seven pounds. It seemed a ridiculous 
anti-climax, after all the indignant eloquence about "un- 
enfranchised millions," to come down to a scheme for 
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enfranchising a few hundreds here and there. Those 
who believed in the sincerity and high purpose of Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, and who therefore assumed 
that if they said this was all they could do there was 
nothing else to be done — these supported the bill. Mr. 
Bright supported it; somewhat coldly at first, but after- 
wards, when warmed by the glow of debate and of oppo- 
sition, with all his wonted power. It was evident, how- 
ever, that he was supporting Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone rather than their Reform Bill. Mr. Mill supported 
the bill, partly no doubt for the same reason, and partly 
because it had the support of Mr. Bright. But it would 
have been hard to find anyone who said that he really 
cared much about the measure itself, or that it was the 
sort of thing he would have proposed if he had his way. 
The Conservatives as a man opposed the measure; and 
they had allies. Day after day saw new secessions of 
emboldened Whigs and half-hearted Liberals. The 
Ministerial side of the House was fast becoming de- 
moralised. The Liberal party was breaking up into 
mutinous camps and unmanageable coteries. 

Mr. Robert Lowe was the hero of the Opposition that 
fought against the bill. His attacks on the Government 
had, of course, all the more piquancy that they came 
from a Liberal, and one who had held office in two 
Liberal administrations. Tlie Tory benches shouted and 
screamed with delight, as in speech after speech of ad- 
mirable freshness and vigour Mr. Lowe poured his scath- 
ing sarcasms in upon the bill and its authors. Even 
their own leader and champion, Mr. Disraeli, became of 
comparatively small account with the Tories when they 
heard Mr. Lowe's invectives against their enemies. Much 
of Mr. Lowe's success was undoubtedly due to the man- 
ner in which he hit the tone and temper of the Con- 
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servatives and of the disaffected Whigs. Applause and 
admiration are contagious in the House of Commons. 
When a great number of voices join in cheers and in 
praise, other voices are caught by the attraction, and 
cheer and praise out of the sheer infection of sympathy. 
It is needless to say that the applause reacts upon the 
orator. The more he feels that the House admires him, 
the more likely he is to make himself worthy of the ad- 
miration. The occasion told on Mr. Lowe. His form 
seemed, metaphorically at least, to grow greater and 
grander on that scene, as the enthusiasm of his admirers 
waxed and heated. Certainly he never after that time 
made any great mark by his speeches, or won back any 
of the fame as an orator which was his during that short 
and to him splendid period. But the speeches them- 
selves were masterly as mere literary productions. Not 
many men could have fewer physical qualifications for 
success in oratory than Mr. Lowe. He had an awkward 
and ungainly presence; his gestures were angular and 
ungraceful; his voice was harsh and rasping; his articu- 
lation was so imperfect that he became now and then 
almost unintelligible; his sight was so short that when 
he had to read a passage or extract of any kind, he 
could only puzzle over its contents in a painful and 
blundering way, even with the paper held up close to 
his eyes; and his memory was not good enough to allow 
him to quote anything without the help of documents. 
How, it may be asked in wonder, was such a speaker as 
this to contend in eloquence with the torrent-like fluency, 
the splendid diction, the silver-trumpet voice of Glad- 
stone; or with the thrilling vibrations of Brighfs noble 
eloquence, now penetrating in its pathos, and now irre- 
sistible in its humour? Even those who well remember 
these great debates may ask themselves in unsatisfied 
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wonder the same question now. It is certain that Mr. 
Lowe has not the most distant claim to be ranked as an 
orator with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright. Yet it is equally 
certain that he did for that season stand up against each 
of them, against them both; against them both at their 
very best; and that he held his own. 

Mr. Disraeli was thrown completely into the shade. 
Mr. Disraeli was not, it is said, much put out by this. 
He listened quietly, perhaps even contemptuously, look- 
ing upon the whole episode as one destined to pass 
quickly away. He did not believe that Mr. Lowe was 
likely to be a peer of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright — or 
of himself — in debate. But for the time Mr. Lowe was 
the master-spirit of the Opposition to the Reform Bill. 
In sparkling sentences, full of classical allusion and of 
illustrations drawn from all manner of literatures, he 
denounced and satirised demagogues, democratic govern- 
ments, and every influence that tended to bring about 
any political condition which allowed of an ominous com- 
parison with something in Athenian history. The Con- 
servatives made a hero, and even an idol, of him. Shrewd 
old members of the party, who ought to have known 
better, were heard to declare that he was not only the 
greatest orator, but even the greatest statesman, of the 
day. In truth, Mr. Lowe was neither orator nor states- 
man. He had some of the gifts which are needed to 
make a man an orator, but hardly any of those which 
constitute a statesman. He was a literary man and a 
scholar, who had a happy knack of saying bitter things 
in an epigrammatic way; he really hated the Reform 
Bill, towards which Mr. Disraeli probably felt no emotion 
whatever, and he started into prominence as an anti- 
reformer just at the right moment to suit the Conserva- 
tives and embarrass and dismay the Liberal party. He 
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was greatly detested for a time amongst the working 
classes, for whose benefit the measure was chiefly intro- 
duced. He not only spoke out with cynical frankness 
his own opinion of the merits and morals of the people 
"who live in these small houses," but he implied that all 
the other members of the House held the same opinion, 
if they would only venture to give it a tongue. He was 
once or twice mobbed in the streets; he was strongly 
disliked and dreaded for the hour by the Liberals; he 
was the most prominent figure on the stage during these 
weeks of excitement; and no doubt he was perfectly 
happy. 

The debates on the bill brought out some speeches 
which have not been surpassed in the Parliamentary 
history of our time. Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone were 
at their very best. Mr, Bright likened the formation of 
the little band of malcontents to the doings of David in 
the cave of AduUam when he called about him "every 
one that was in distress and every one that was discon- 
tented," and became a captain over them. The allusion 
told upon the House with instant effect, for many had 
suspected and some had said that if Mr. Lowe had been 
more carefully conciliated by the Prime Minister at the 
time of his Government's formation, there might have 
been no such acrimonious opposition to the bill. The 
little third party were at once christened the AduUamites, 
and the name still survives, and is likely long to survive 
its old political history. Mr. Gladstone's speech, with which 
the great debate on the second reading concluded, was 
aflame with impassioned eloquence. This speech was 
concluded on the morning of April 28, The debate 
which it brought to a close had been carried on for eight 
nights. The House of Commons was wrought up to a 
pitch of the most intense excitement when the division 
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came to be taken. The closing passages of Mr. Glad- 
stone's speech had shown clearly enough that he did not 
expect much of a triumph for the Government. The 
House was crowded to excess. The numbers voting were 
large beyond almost any other previous instance. There 
were for the second reading of the bill 318: there were 
against it 313. The second reading was carried by a 
majority of only five. The wild cheers of the Conserva- 
tives and the AduUamites showed . that the bill was 
doomed. The question now was not whether the measure 
would be a failure, but only when the failure would have 
to be confessed. The time for the confession soon came. 
The opponents of the reform scheme kept pouring in 
amendments. These came chiefly from the Ministerial 
side of the House. Lord Dunkellin, usually a supporter 
of the Government, moved an amendment the effect of 
which would be to make the franchise a little higher 
than the Government proposed to fix it. Lord Dunkellin 
carried his amendment. Lord Russell and Mr. Glad-^ 
stone accepted the situation, and resigned office. 

The defeat of the bill and the resignation of the 
Ministry brought the political career of Lord Russell to 
a close. He took advantage of the occasion soon after 
to make a formal announcement that he handed over the 
task of leading the Liberal party to Mr. Gladstone. He 
appeared indeed in public life on several occasions aft;er 
his resignation of office. He took part sometimes in the 
debates of the House of Lords; he even once or twice 
introduced measures there, and endeavoured to get them 
passed. Lord Russell's career, however, was practically 
at an end. It had been a long and an interesting career. 
It was begun amid splendid chances. Lord John Russell 
was bom in the very purple of politics; he was cradled 
and nur§ed among statesmen and orators; the fervid 
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breath of young liberty fanned his boyhood; his tutors, 
friends, companions, were the master-spirits who rule the 
fortunes of nations; he had the ministerial benches for a 
training ground, and had a seat in the Administration at 
his disposal when another young man might have been 
glad of a seat in an opera box. He must have been 
brought into more or less intimate association with all 
the men and women worth knowing in Europe since the 
early part of the century. Lord John Russell had tastes 
for literature, for art, for philosophy, for history, for poli- 
tics, and his sestheticism had the advantage that it made 
him seek the society and appreciate the worth of men of 
genius and letters. Thus he never remained a mere 
politician like Palmerston. His public career suggests a 
strange series of contradictions, or paradoxes. In Ireland 
he was long known rather as the author of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill than as the early friend of Catholic 
Emancipation; in England as the parent of petty and 
abortive Reform Bills, rather than as the promoter of 
one great Reform Bill. Abroad and at home he came to 
be thought of as the Minister who dis^pointed Denmark 
and abandoned Poland, rather than as the earnest friend 
and faithful champion of oppressed nationalities. No 
statesman could be a more sincere and thorough opponent 
of slavery in all its forms and works; and yet in the 
mind of the American people, Lord Russell's name was 
for a long time associated with the idea of a scarcely- 
concealed support of a slaveholders' rebellion. Much of 
this curious contrast, this seeming inconsistency, is due 
to the fact that for the greater part of his public life 
Lord Russell's career was a mere course of see-saw between 
office and opposition. The sort of superstition th'at long 
prevailed in our political affairs limited the higher offices 
of statesmanship to two or three conventionally accept- 
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able men on either side. If not Sir Robert Peel then it 
must be Lord John Russell; if it was not Lord Derby it 
must be Lord Palmerston. Therefore if the business of 
government was to go on at all, a statesman must take 
office now and then with men whom he could not mould 
wholly to his purpose, and must act in seeming sympathy 
with principles and measures which he would himself 
have little cared to originate. The personal life of Lord 
Russell was consistent all through. He began as a Re- 
former; he ended as a Reformer. 



CHAPTER V. 

REFORM. 

The Queen, of course, sent for Lord Derby. He had 
no personal desire to enter office once again; he had no 
inclination for official responsibilities. He was not very 
fond of work, even when younger and stronger, and the 
habitual indolence of his character had naturally grown 
with years, and just now with infirmities. It was generally 
understood that he would only consent to be the Prime 
Minister of an interval, and that whenever, with con- 
venience to the interests of the State, some other hand 
could be entrusted with power, he would expect to be 
released from the trouble of official life. The prospect 
for a Conservative ifinistry was not inviting. Lord Derby 
had hoped to be able to weld together a sort of coalition 
Ministry, which should to a certain extent represent both 
sides of the House. Accordingly, he at once invited the 
leading members of the AduUamite party to accept places 
in his Administration. He was met by disappointment. 
The AduUamite chiefs agreed to decline all such co- 
operation. When it was known that Mr. Lowe would not 
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take office under Lord Derby, nobody cared what became 
of the other denizens of the Cave. Some of them were 
men of great territorial influence; some were men of long 
standing in Parliament. But they were absolutely un- 
noticed now that the crisis was over. They might take 
office or let it alone; the public at large were absolutely 
indifferent on the subject. 

The session had advanced far towards its usual time 
of closing, when Lord Derby completed the arrangements 
for his Administration. Mr. Disraeli, of course, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons. Lord Stanley was Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Cranbome, formerly Lord Robert Cecil, was entrusted 
with the care of India; Lord Carnarvon undertook the 
Colonies; General Peel became War Winister; Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote was President of the Board of Trade; and 
Mr. Walpole took on himself the management of the 
Home Office, little knowing what a troublous business he 
had brought upon his shoulders. Sir John Pakington 
boldly assumed the control of the Admiralty. On July 9 
Lord Derby was able to announce to the Peers that he 
had put together his house of cards. 

The new Ministry had hardly taken their places when 
a perfect storm of agitation broke out all over the country. 
The Conservatives and the AduUamites had both asserted 
that the working people in general were indifferent about 
the franchise; and a number of organisations now sprang 
into existence, having for their object to prove to the 
world that no such apathy prevailed. Reform Leagues 
and Reform Unions started up as if out of the ground. 
Public meetings of vast dimensions began to be held day 
after day for the purpose of testifying to the strength of 
the desire for Reform. The most noteworthy of these 
was the famous Hyde Park meeting. The Reformers of 
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the metropolis determined to hold a monster meeting in 
the Park. The authorities took the very unwise course 
of determining to prohibit it, and a proclamation or 
official notice was issued to that effect. The Reformers 
were acting under the advice of Mr. Edmond Beales, 
president of the Reform League, a barrister of some 
standing,' and a man of character and considerable 
ability. Mr. Beales was of opinion that the authorities 
had no legal power to prevent the meeting; and of course 
it need hardly be said that a Commissioner of Police, or 
even a Home Secretary, is not qualified to make anything 
legal or illegal by simply proclaiming it so. The London 
Reformers, therefore, determined to try their right with 
the authorities. On July 23, a number of processions, 
marching with bands and banners, set out from different 
parts of London and made for Hyde Park. The author- 
ities had posted notices announcing that the gates of the 
Park would be closed at five o'clock that evening. When 
the first of the processions arrived at the Park the gates 
were closed, and a line of policemen was drawn outside. 
The president of the Reform League, Mr. Beales, and 
some other prominent Reformers, came up in a carriage, 
alighted, and endeavoured to enter the Park. They were 
refused admittance. They asked for the authority by 
which they were refused; and they were told it was the 
authority of the Commissioner of Police. They then 
quietly re-entered the carriage. It was their intention 
first to assert their right, and then, being refused, to try 
it in the regular and legal way. They went to Trafalgar 
Square, followed by a large crowd, and there a meeting 
was extemporised, at which resolutions were passed 
demanding the extension of the suffrage, and thanking 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and other men who had 
striven to obtain it. The speaking was short; it was not 
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physically possible to speak with any effect to so large 
an assemblage. Then that part of the demonstration 
came quietly to an end. 

Meanwhile, however, a different scene had been going 
on at Hyde Park. A large and motley crowd had hung 
about the gates and railings. The crowd was composed 
partly of genuine Reformers, partly of mere sight-seers 
and curiosity-mongers, partly of mischievous boys, and 
to no inconsiderable extent of ordinary London roughs. 
Not a few of all sections, perhaps, were a little dis- 
appointed that things had gone so quietly off. The mere 
mass of people pressed and pressing round the railings 
would almost in any case have somewhat seriously 
threatened their security and tried their strength. The 
rails began to give way. There was a simultaneous im- 
pulsive rush, and some yards of railing were down, and 
men in scores were tumbling, and floundering, and rush- 
ing over them. The example was followed along Park 
Lane, and in a moment half a mile of iron railing was 
lying on the grass, and a tumultuous and delighted mob 
were swarming over the Park. The news ran wildly 
through the town. Some thought it a revolt; others were 
of opinion that it was a revolution. The first day of 
liberty was proclaimed here — the Jbreaking loose of 
anarchy was shrieked at there. The mob capered and 
jumped over the • sward for half the night through. 
Flower-beds and shrubs suffered a good deal, not so 
much from wanton destruction as from the pure boister- 
ousness which came of an unexpected opportunity for 
horse-play. There were a good many little encounters 
with the police; stones were thrown on the one side and 
truncheons used on the other pretty freely; a detachment 
of foot guards was kept near the spot in readiness, but 
their services were not required. Indeed, the mob good- 
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humouredly cheered the soldiers whenever they caught 
sight of them. A few heads were broken on both sides, 
and a few prisoners were made by the police; but there 
was no revolution, no revolt, no serious riot even, and no 
intention in the mind of any responsible person that 
there should be a riot. Mr. Disraeli that night declared 
in the House of Commons — half probably in jest, half 
certainly in earnest — that he was not quite sure whether 
he had still a house to go to. He found his house yet 
standing, and firmly roofed, when he returned home that 
night. London slept feverishly, and awoke next day to 
find things going on very much as before. Crowds 
hastened, half in amusement, half in fear, to look upon 
the scene of the previous evening's turmoil. There were 
the railings down sure enough; and in the Park was still 
a large idle crowd, partly of harmless sight-seers, partly 
of roughs, with a considerable body of police keeping 
order. But there was no popular rising; and London 
began once more to eat its meals in peace. 

Nothing can well be more certain than the fact that the 
Hyde Park riot, as it was called, convinced her Majesty's 
Ministers of the necessity of an immediate adoption of 
the reform principle. The Government took the Hyde 
Park riot with portentous gravity. Mr. Beales and some 
of his colleagues waited upon the Home Secretary next 
day, for the purpose of advising him to withdraw the 
military and police from the Park, and leave it in the 
custody of the Reformers. Mr. Beales gravely lectured 
the Government for what they had done, and declared, 
as was undoubtedly the fact, that the foolish conduct of 
the Administration had been the original cause of all the 
disturbance. The Home Secretary, Mr. Walpole, a gentle 
and kindly man, had lost his head in the excitement of 
the hour. He mentally saw himself charged with the 
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responsibility of civil strife and bloodshed. He was 
melted out of all self-command by the kindly bearing of 
Mr. Beales and the Reformers, and when they assured 
him that they were only anxious to help him to keep 
order, he fairly broke down and wept. He expressed 
himself with meek gratitude for their promised co-opera- 
tion, and agreed to almost anything they could suggest 
It was understood that the right of meeting in Hyde 
Park was left to be tested in some more satisfactory way 
at a future day, and the leaders of the Reform League 
took their departure undoubted masters of the situation. 

All through the autumn and winter great meetings 
were hfeld in the great towns and cities to promote the 
cause of reform. A most significant feature of these 
demonstrations was the part taken by the organised 
trades associations of working men. They were great in 
numbers, and most imposing in their silent united strength. 
They had grown into all that discipline and that power 
unpatronised by any manner of authority; unrecognised 
by the law, unless indeed where the law occasionally 
went out of its way to try to prevent or thwart the aims 
of their organisation. They had now grown to such 
strength that law and authority must see to make terms 
with them. The capitalist and all who share his im- 
mediate interests; the employers, the rich of every kind, 
the aristocratic, the self-appointed public instructors, had 
all been against them; and they had nevertheless gone 
deliberately and stubbornly their own way. Sometimes 
they, or the cause they represented, had prevailed; often 
they and it had been defeated; but they had never ac- 
knowledged a defeat in principle, and they had kept on 
their own course undismayed, and, as many would have 
put it, unconvinced and unreconciled. 

While England was thus occupied, stirring events 
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were taking place elsewhere. In the interval between 
the resignation of Lord Russell and the completion of 
Lord Derby's ministry, Austria and Prussia had gone to 
war, and the leadership of Germany had been decisively 
won by Prussia. Venetia had been added to Italy, 
Prussia's ally in the war, and Austria had been excluded 
from any share in German affairs. English public in- 
structors were for the most part completely agreed about 
the utter incapacity of the Prussians for the business of 
war, and the complete overthrow of Austria came with 
the shock of a bewildering surprise upon the great mass 
of our people. 

Just before the adjournment of Parliament for the 
recess, a great work of peace was accomplished. This 
was the completion of the Atlantic cable. On the even- 
ing of July 27, 1866, the cable was laid between Europe 
and America. Next day Lord Stanley, as Foreign 
Minister, was informed that perfect communication existed 
between England and the United States by means of a 
thread of wire that lay beneath the Atlantic. Words of 
friendly congratulation and greeting were interchanged 
between the Queen and the President of the United 
States. Ten years all but a month or two had gone by 
since Mr. Cyrus W. Field, the American promoter of the 
Atlantic telegraph project, had first tried to inspire cool 
and calculating men in London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
with some faith in his project. It was not he who first 
thought of doing the thing, but it was he who first made 
up his mind that it could be done and showed the world 
how to do it, and did it in the end. The history of 
human invention has not a. more inspiriting example of 
patience living down discouragement, and perseverance 
triumphing over defeat. The first attempt to lay the 
cable was made in 1857; ^^^ ^^ vessels engaged in the 
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expedition had only got about three hundred miles from 
the west coast of Ireland when the cable broke, and the 
effort had to be given up for that year. Next year the 
enterprise was renewed and failed again. Another effort, 
however, was made that summer. The cable was actually 
laid. It did for a few days unite Europe and America. 
Messages of congratulation passed along between the 
Queen and the President of the United States. Sud- 
denly, however, the signals became faint; the messages 
grew inarticulate, and before long the power of com- 
munication ceased altogether. The cable became a mere 
cable again; the wire that spoke with such a miraculous 
eloquence had become silent. The construction of the 
cable had proved to be defective, and a new principle 
had to be devised by science. Yet something definite 
had been accomplished. It had been shown that a cable 
could be stretched and maintained under the ocean more 
than two miles deep and two thousand miles across. An- 
other attempt was made in 1865, but it proved again a 
failure, and the shivered cable had to be left for the 
time in the bed of the Atlantic. At last, in 1866, the 
feat was accomplished, and the Atlantic telegraph was 
added to the realities of life. 

The autumn and winter of agitation passed away, and 
the time was at hand when the new Ministry must meet 
a new session of Parliament. The country looked with 
keen interest, and also with a certain amused curiosity, 
to see what the (Government would do with Reform in 
the session of 1867. Parliament opened on February 5. 
The Speech fi-om the Throne alluded, as everyone had 
expected that it would, to the subject of Reform. "Your 
attention," so ran the words of the speech, "will again be 
called to the state of the representation of the people in 
Parliament;" and then the hope was expressed that 
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"Your deliberations, conducted in a spirit of moderation 
and mutual forbearance, may lead to the adoption of 
measures which, without unduly disturbing the balance 
of political power, shall freely extend the elective 
franchise." The hand of Mr. Disraeli, people said, was 
to be seen clearly enough in these vague and ambiguous 
phrases. How, it was asked, can the franchise be freely 
extended, in the Reformer's sense, without disturbing the 
balance of political power unduly, in Mr. Disraeli's sense? 
More and more the conviction spread that Mr. Disraeli 
would only try to palm off some worthless measure on 
the House of Commons, and, by the help of the insincere 
Reformers and Adullamites, endeavour to induce the 
majority to accept it. People had little idea, however, 
of the flexibility the Government were soon to display. 
The history of Parliament in our modern days, or indeed 
in any days that we know much of, has nothing like the 
proceedings of that extraordinary session. 

On February 11 Mr. Disraeli announced that the 
Government had made up their minds to proceed "by 
way of resolution." The great difficulty, he explained, 
in the way of passing a Reform Bill was that the two 
great political parties could not be got to agree before- 
hand on any principles by which to construct a measure. 
"Let us then, before we go to work at the construction 
of a Reform Bill this time, agree among ourselves as to 
what sort of a measure we want. The rest will be easy." 
He therefore announced his intention to put into the 
Parliamentary cauldron a handful of resolutions, out of 
which, when they had been allowed to simmer, would 
miraculously arise the majestic shape of a good Reform 
Bill made perfect. The resolutions which Mr. Disraeli 
proposed to submit to the House were for the most part 
sufficiently absurd. Some of them were platitudes which 
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it could not be worth anyone's while to take the trouble 
of affirming by formal resolution. But most of the re- 
solutions embodied propositions such as no Prime Minister 
could possibly have expected the House to agree on with- 
out violent struggles, determined resistance, and eager 
divisions. The Liberal party, especially that section of 
it which acknowledged the authority of Mr. Bright, would 
have had to be beaten to its knees before it would con- 
sent to accept some of these devices. Mr. Disraeli seems 
to have learned almost at once, from the demeanour of 
the House, that it would be hopeless to press his resolu- 
tions. On February 25 he quietly substituted for them 
a sort of Reform Bill which he announced that the Gov- 
ernment intended to introduce. The occupation franchise 
in boroughs was to be reduced to six pounds, and in 
counties to twenty pounds, in each case the qualification 
to be based on rating; that is, the right of a man to vote 
was to be made dependent on the arrangements by his 
local vestry or other rate-imposing body. There were to 
be all manner of "fancy franchises." There seemed 
something unintelligible, or at least mysterious, about the 
manner in which this bill was introduced. It was to all 
appearance not based upon the resolutions; certainly it 
made no reference to some of the more important of 
their provisions. It never had any substantial existence. 
The House of Commons received with contemptuous in- 
difference Mr. Disraeli's explanation of its contents, and 
the very next day Mr. Disraeli announced that the Gov- 
ernment had determined to withdraw it, to give up at 
the same time the whole plan of proceeding by resolution, 
and to introduce a real and substantial Reform Bill in a 
few days. 

Parliament and the public were amazed at these 
sudden cbange3. The whole thing seemed turning into 
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burlesque. The session had seen only a few days, and 
here already was a third variation in the shape of the 
Government's reform project. To increase the confusion 
and scandal it was announced three or four days after 
that three leading members of the Cabinet — General Peel, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Cranbome — had resigned. 
The whole story at last came out. The revelation was 
due to the "magnificent indiscretion" of Sir John Paking- 
ton, whose lucky incapacity to keep a secret has curiously 
enriched one chapter of the political history of his time. 
In consequence of the necessary reconstruction of the 
Cabinet, Sir John Pakington was transferred from the 
Admiralty to the War Office, and had to go down to his 
constituents of Droitwich for re-election. In the fulness 
of his heart he told a story which set all England laugh- 
ing. The Government, it would appear, started with two 
distinct Reform Bills, one more comprehensive and liberal, 
as they considered, than the other. The latter was kept 
ready only as a last resource, in case the first should 
meet with a chilling reception from the Conservatism of 
the House of .Commons. In that emergency they pro- 
posed to be ready to produce their less comprehensive 
scheme. The more liberal measure was to have been 
strictly based on the resolutions. The Cabinet met on 
Saturday, February 2^, and then, as Sir John Pakington 
said, he and others, were under the impression that they 
had come to a perfect understanding; that they were 
unanimous; and that the comprehensive measure was to 
be introduced on Monday, the 25th. On that Monday, 
however, the Cabinet were hastily summoned together. 
Sir John rushed to the spot, and a piece of alarming 
news awaited him. Some leading members of the Cabinet 
had refused point blank to have anything to do with the 
comprehensive bill. Here was a coill It was two o'clock. 
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Lord Derby had to address a meeting of the Conservative 
party at half-past two. Mr. Disraeli had to introduce 
the bill, some bill, in the House of Commons at half-past 
four. Something must be done. Some bill must be in- 
troduced. All eyes, we may suppose, glanced at the 
clock. Sir John Pakington averred that there were only 
ten minutes left for decision. It is plain that no man, 
whatever his gift of statesmanship or skill of penmanship, 
can draw up a complete Reform Bill in ten minutes. 
Now came into full light the wisdom and providence of 
those who had hit upon the plan of keeping a second- 
class bill, if we may use such an expression, ready for 
emergencies. Out came the second-class bill, and it was 
promptly resolved that Mr. Disraeli should go down to 
the House of Commons and gravely introduce that, as if 
it were the measure which the Government had all along 
had it in their minds to bring forward. Sir John (de- 
fended that resolution with simple and practical earnest- 
ness. It was not a wise resolve, he admitted; but who 
can be certain of acting wisely with only ten minutes for 
deliberation? If they had had even an. hour to think 
the matter over, he had no doubt, he said, that they 
would not have made any mistake. But they had not an 
hour, and there was an end of the matter. They had to 
do something; and so Mr. Disraeli brought in his second- 
class measure; the measure which Sir John Pakington's 
piquant explanation sent down into political history with 
the name of the "Ten Minutes' Bill." 

The trouble arose, it seems, in this way. After the 
Cabinet broke up on the evening of Saturday, February 2^^ 
in seeming harmony. Lord Cranbome worked out the 
figures of the bill, and found that they would almost 
amount to household suffrage in some of the boroughs. 
That would never do, he thought; and so he tendered 
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his resignation. This would almost, as a matter of course, 
involve other resignations too. Therefore came the hasty 
meeting of the Cabinet on Monday, the 25th, which Sir 
John Pakington described with such unconscious humour. 
Lord Cranborne, and those who thought with him, were 
induced to remain, on condition that the comprehensive 
bill should be quietly put aside, and the ten minutes' 
bill as quietly substituted. Unfortunately, the reception 
given to the ten minutes' bill was utterly discouraging. 
It was clear to Mr. Disraeli's experienced eye that it had 
not a chance from either side of the House. Mr. Disraeli 
made up his mind, and Lord Derby assented. There 
was nothing to be done but to fall back on the com- 
prehensive measure. Unwilling colleagues must act upon 
their convictions and go. It would be idle to secure 
their co-operation by persevering further with a bill that 
no one would have. Therefore it was that on February 26 
Mr. Disraeli withdrew his bill of the day before, the ten 
minutes' bill, and announced that the Government would 
go to work in good earnest, and bring in a real bill on 
March 18. This proved to be the bill based on the 
resolutions; the comprehensive bill, which had been sud- 
denly put out of sight at the hasty meeting of the Cabinet 
on Monday, February 25, as described in the artless and 
unforgotten eloquence of Sir John Pakington's Droitwich 
speech. Then General Peel, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord 
Cranborne resigned their offices. For the second time 
within ten years a Conservative Cabinet had been split 
up on a question of Reform and the Borough Franchise. 
It must be owned that it required some courage and 
nerve on Mr. Disraeli's part to face the House of Com- 
mons with another scheme and a newly -constructed 
Cabinet, after all these surprises. The first thing to do 
was to reorganise the Cabinet by getting a new War 
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Secretary, Colonial Secretary, and Secretary for India. 
Before March 8 this was accomplished. The men who 
had resigned carried with them into their retirement the 
respect of all their political opponents. During his 
short administration of India, Lord Cranbome had shown 
not merely capacity, for that everyone knew he possessed, 
but a gravity, self-restraint, and sense of responsibility, 
for which even his friends had not previously given him 
credit. Sir John Pakington became War Minister, Mr. 
Corry succeeding him as first Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Duke of Buckingham became Colonial Secretary. 
The administration of the India Department was trans- 
ferred to Sir Stafford Northcote, whose place at the head 
of the Board of Trade thus vacated was taken by the 
Duke of Richmond. Then, having thrown their mutineers 
overboard, the Government went to work again at their 
Reform scheme. On March i8 Mr. Disraeli introduced 
the bill. As regarded the franchise, this measure pro- 
posed that in boroughs all who paid rates, or twenty 
shillings a year in direct taxation, should have the vote; 
and also that property in the funds and savings banks, 
and so forth, should be honoured with the franchise; 
and that there should be a certain educational franchise 
as well. The clauses for the extension of the franchise 
were counter-balanced and fenced around with all manner 
of ingeniously devised qualification to prevent the force 
of numbers among the poorer classes from having too 
much of its own way. There was a disheartening elaborate- 
ness of ingenuity in all these devices. The machine 
was far too daintily adjusted; the checks and balances 
were too cleverly arranged by half; it was apparent to 
almost every eye that some parts of the mechanism would 
infallibly get out of working order, and that some others 
would never get into it Mr. Bright compared the whole 
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scheme to a plan for offering something with one hand 
and quietly withdrawing it with the other. There was, 
however, one aspect of the situation which to many Re- 
formers seemed decidedly hopeful. It was plain to them 
now that the Government were determined to do any- 
thing whatever in order to get a Reform Bill of some 
kind passed that year. They would have anything which 
could command a majority rather than nothing. Lord 
Derby afterwards frankly admitted that he did not see 
why a monopoly of Reform should be left to the Liberals; 
and Mr. Disraeli had clearly made up his mind that he 
would not go out of office this time on a Reform Bill. 

The leading spirits of the Government were now 
determined to carry a Reform Bill that session, come 
what would. One by one, all Mr. Disraeli's checks, 
balances, and securities were abandoned. The fancy 
franchises were swept clear away. At various stages of 
the bill Mr. Disraeli kept announcing that if this or that 
amendment were carried against the Government, the 
Government would not go any further with the bill; but 
when the particular amendment was carried, Mr. Disraeli 
always announced that Ministers had changed their 
minds after all, and were willing to accept the new 
alteration. At last this little piece of formality began to 
be regarded by the House as mere ceremonial. The 
bill became in the end a measure to establish house- 
hold suffrage pure and simple in the towns. The Reform 
Bill passed through its final stage on August 15, 1867. 
We may summarise its results thus concisely. It en- 
franchised in boroughs all male householders rated for 
the relief of the poor, and all lodgers resident for one 
year, and paying not less than 10/. a year rent; and in 
counties, persons of property of the clear annual value of 5/., 

and occupiers of lands or tenements paying 1 2/. a year. It 
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disfranchised certain small boroughs, and reduced the re- 
presentation of other constituencies; it created several new 
constituencies; among others the borough of Chelsea and 
the borough of Hackney. It gave a third member to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds; it gave 
a representative to the University of London. It secured 
a sort of representation of minorities in certain con- 
stituencies by enacting that where there were to be three 
representatives, each elector should vote for only two 
candidates; and that in the City of London, which has 
four members, each elector should only vote for three. 
The Irish and Scotch Reform Bills were put off for 
another year. We may, however, anticipate a little, and 
dispose of the Scotch and Irish Bills at once, the more 
especially as both proved to be very trivial and unsatis- 
factory. The Scotch Bill gave Scotland a borough 
franchise the same as that of England; and a county 
franchise based either on 5/. clear annual value of pro- 
perty, or an occupation of 14/. a year. The Government 
proposed at first to make the county occupation fr*anchise 
the same as that in England. All qualification as to 
rating for the poor was, however, struck out of the bill 
by amendments, the rating systems of Scotland being 
unlike those of England. The Government then put in 
14/. as the equivalent of the English occupier's 12 1, rat- 
ing franchise. Some new seats were given to Scotland, 
which the Government at first proposed to get by in- 
creasing the number of members of the House of Com- 
mons, but which they were forced by amendments to 
obtain by the disfranchisement of some small English 
boroughs. The Irish Bill is hardly worth mentioning. 
It left the county franchise as it was, 12/., reduced the 
borough franchise from 8/. to 4/., and did nothing in the 
way of redistribution. 
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While the English Reform Bill was passing through 
its several stages, the Government went deliberately out 
of their way to make themselves again ridiculous with 
regard to the public meetings in Hyde Park. The Re- 
form League convened a public meeting to be held in 
that park on May 6. Mr. Walpole, on May i, issued a 
proclamation intended to prevent the meeting, and warn- 
ing all persons not to attend it. The League took legal 
advice, found that their meeting would not be contrary 
to law, and accordingly issued a counter proclamation 
asserting their right, and declaring that the meeting 
would be held in order to maintain it. The Govern- 
ment found out a little too late that the League had 
strict law on their side. The law gave to the Crown 
control over the' parks, and the right of prosecuting 
trespassers of any kind; but it gave the Administration 
no power to anticipate trespass from the holding of a 
public meeting, and to prohibit it in advance. The 
meeting was held; it was watched by a large body of 
police and soldiers; but it passed over very quietly, and 
indeed to curious spectators looking for excitement 
seemed a very humdrum sort of affair. Mr. Walpole, 
the Home Secretary, who had long been growing weary 
of the thankless troubles of his office at a time of such 
excitement, and who was not strong enough to face the 
difficulties of the hour, resigned his post. Mr. Walpole 
retained, however, his seat in the Cabinet. He was a 
man highly esteemed by all parties; a man of high prin- 
ciple and of amiable character. But he was not equal 
to the occasion when any difficulty arose, and he con- 
trived to put himself almost invariably in the wrong 
when dealing with the Reform League. He exerted his 
authority at a wrong time, and in a wrong way; and he 
generally withdrew from his wrong position in somewhat 
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too penitent and humble an attitude. He strained too 
far tiie authority of his place, and he did not hold high 
enough its dignity. He was succeeded in office by Mr. 
Gathome Hardy, who left the Poor Law Board to be- 
come Home Secretary. 

The Reform Bill then was passed. The "Leap in 
the Dark" was taken. Thus did the Prime Minister, 
Lord Derby, describe the policy of himself and his 
colleagues. The phrase has become historical, and its 
authorship is invariably ascribed to Lord Derby. It was 
in fact Lord Cranborne who first used it. During the 
debates in the House of Commons he had taunted the 
Government with taking a leap in the dark. Lord Derby 
adopted the expression, and admitted it to be a just 
description of the movement which he and his Ministry 
had made. It is impossible to deny that the Govern- 
ment acted sagaciously in settling the question so 
promptly and so decisively; in agreeing to almost any- 
thing rather than postpone the settlement of the con- 
troversy even for another year. But one is still lost in 
wonder at the boldness, the audacity, with which the 
Conservative Government threw away in succession every 
principle which they had just been proclaiming essential 
to Conservatism, and put on Radicalism in its stead. 
The one thing, however, which most people were think- 
ing of in the autumn of 1867 was that the Reform ques- 
tion was settled at last, and for a long time. Mr. Lowe 
is entitled to the closing word of the controversy. The 
working men, the majority, the people who live in the 
small houses, are enfranchised; "we must now," Mr. 
Lowe said, "at least educate our new masters." 

While this great measure of domestic reform was 
being accomplished a great colonial reform was quietly 
carried out. On February 19, 1867, Lord Carnarvon, 
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Secretary for the Colonies, moved the second reading of 
the Bill for the Confederation of the North American 
Provinces of the British Empire. This was in fact a 
measure to carry out in practical form the great prin- 
ciples which Lord Durham had laid down in his cele- 
brated report. The bill prepared by Lord Carnarvon 
proposed that the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, in 
other words Upper and Lower Canada, along with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, should be joined in one 
federation, to be called the Dominion of Canada, having 
a central or federal Parliament, and local or state Legis- 
latures. The central Parliament was to consist of a 
Senate and a House of Commons. The Senate was to 
be made up of seventy members nominated by the 
Governor-General for life, on a summons from under the 
Great Seal of Canada. The House of Commons was to 
be filled by members elected by the people of the pro- 
vinces according to population, at the rate of one 
member for every 17,000 persons, and the duration of a 
Parliament was not to be more than five years. The 
executive was vested in the Crown, represented of course 
by the Governor -General. The central Parliament 
manages the common affairs; each province has its own 
local laws and legislature. There is the greatest possible 
variety and diversity in the local systems of the different 
provinces of the Dominion. The members are elected 
to the House of Commons on the most diverse principles 
of suffrage. In some of the provinces the vote is open; 
in others it is given by ballot, in secret. The Dominion 
scheme only provided at first for the Confederation of 
the two Canadian provinces with Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Provision was made, however, for the ad- 
mission of any other province of British North America 
which should desire to follow suit. The newly con- 
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structed province of Manitoba, made up out of what had 
been the Hudson's Bay territories, was the first to come 
in. It was admitted into the union in 1870. British 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island followed in 187 1, and 
Prince Edward's Island claimed admission in 1873. The 
Dominion now embraces the whole of the regions con- 
stituting British North America, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, which still prefers its lonely system of 
quasi-independence. It may be assumed, however, that 
this curious isolation will not last long; and the Act con- 
stituting the Dominion opens the door for the entrance 
of this latest lingerer outside whenever she may think fit 
to claim admission. 

The idea of a federation of the provinces of British 
North America was not new in 1867, or even in the 
days of Lord Durham. When the delegates of the re- 
volted American colonies were discussing among them- 
selves their terms of federation, they agreed in their 
articles of union, that Canada "acceding to the Con- 
federation and joining in the measures of the United 
States, shall be admitted into and entitled to the ad- 
vantages of the union." No answer to this appeal was 
made by either of the Canadas, but the idea of union 
among the British provinces among themselves evidently 
took root then. As early as 18 10 a colonist put forward 
a somewhat elaborate scheme for the union of the pro- 
vinces. In 18 1 4 Chief Justice Sewell, of Quebec, sub- 
mitted a plan of union to the Duke of Kent. In 1827 
resolutions were introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
of Upper Canada, having relation principally to a com- 
bination of the two Canadas, but also suggesting some- 
thing "more politic, wise, and generally advantageous; 
viz. an union of the whole four provinces of North 
America under a viceroyalty, with a facsimile of that 
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great and glorious fabric, the best monument of human 
wisdom, the British Constitution." Nothing further, 
however, was done to advance the principle of federa- 
tion until after the rebellion in Canada, and the brief 
dictatorship of Lord Durham. Then, as we have already 
said, the foundation of the system was laid. In 1849 
an association, called the North American League, was 
formed, which held a meeting in Toronto to promote 
Confederation. In 1854 the Legislative Assembly of 
Nova Scotia discussed and adopted resolutions recom- 
mending the closer connection of the British provinces; 
and in 1857 ^^^ same province urged the question upon 
the consideration of Mr. Labouchere, afterwards Lord 
Taunton, and then Colonial Secretary. Mr. Labouchere 
seems to have thought that the Imperial Government 
had better not meddle or make in the matter, but leave 
it altogether for the spontaneous action of the colonists. 
In the following year the coalition Ministry of Canada, 
during the Governor-Generalship of Sir Francis Head, 
made a move by entering into communications with the 
Imperial Government and with the other American pro- 
vinces. The other provinces hung back however, and 
nothing came of this effort. The Nova Scotia tried to 
get up a scheme of union between herself, New Brun- 
swick, and Prince Edward's Island. Canada offered to 
enter into the scheme; and in 1864 Mr. Cardwell, then 
Colonial Secretary, gave it his approval. New con- 
ferences were held in Quebec, but the plan was not 
successful. New Brunswick seems to have held back 
this time. It was clear, however, that the provinces 
were steadily moving toward an agreement, and that a 
basis of federation would be found before long. The 
maritime provinces always felt some difficulty in seeing 
their way to union with the Canadas. Their outlying 
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position and their distance from the proposed seat of 
central government made one obvious reason for hesita- 
tion. Even at the time when the bill for Confederation 
was introduced into the House of Lords, Nova Scotia 
was still holding back. That difficulty, however, was got 
over, and the Act was passed in March 1867. Lord 
Monck was made the first Governor-General of the new 
Dominion, and its first Parliament met at Ottawa in 
November of the same year. 

In 1869 — w^ ^^^ ^^^ somewhat anticipating — the 
Dominion was enlarged by the acquisition of the famous 
Hudson's Bay territory. When the Charter of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, which dated from the reign of 
Charles 11., expired in 1869, Lord Granville, then 
Colonial Secretary, proposed that the chief part of the 
Company's territories should be transferred to the Domi- 
nion for 300,000/.; and the proposition was agreed to 
on both sides. The Red River country, a portion of the 
transferred territory, rose in rebellion, and refused to re- 
ceive the new Governor. Louis Riel, the insurgent chief, 
seized on Fort Garry and the Company's treasury, and 
proclaimed the independence of the settlement. Colonel 
Wolseley, now Lord Wolseley, was sent in command of 
an expedition which reached Fort Garry on August 2^^ 
when the insurgents submitted without resistance, and 
the district received the name of Manitoba. Thus the 
Dominion of Canada now stretches from ocean to ocean. 
The population of British North America did not exceed 
one million and a half in 1841, at the time of the grant- 
ing of the Constitution, and it is now over four millions. 
The revenue of the provinces has multiplied more than 
twentyfold during the same time. Canada has everything 
that ought to make a commonwealth great and prosperous. 
The fisheries of her maritime provinces, the coal and 
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iron of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the grain-produc- 
ing regions of the North-West, the superb St. Lawrence, 
hardly rivalled on the globe as a channel of commerce 
from the interior of a country to the ocean — all these are 
guarantees of a great future. 

Equal with Canada in importance are the Australian 
islands. Australia now consists of five separate colonies 
— New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, South 
Australia, and Queensland; all these are provinces of one 
vast island, the largest island in the world. New Zea- 
land and Tasmania are other islands of the Australasian 
group. All these colonies have now representative 
government, with responsible ministries and parlia- 
mentary Chambers. New South Wales is the oldest of 
the provinces of Australia. Its political life may be said 
to date from 1853, when it first received what is fairly 
to be called a constitution. For ten years previously it 
had possessed a sort of legislature, consisting of a single 
Chamber, of which half the members were nominee, and 
the other half elected. One of the most distinguished 
members of that Chamber for many years was Mr. Lowe, 
who appears to have learned to hate democratic govern- 
ment from watching over its earliest infancy, as some 
women imbibe a dislike to all children from having 
had to do too much nursery -work in their girlhood. 
Victoria, which was separated from New South Wales in 
1 85 1, got her liberal constitution in 1856. The other 
colonies followed by degrees. The constitutional systems 
differ among themselves as to certain of their details. 
The electoral qualification, for example, differs consider- 
ably. Generally speaking, however, they may be set 
down as all alike illustrating the principles and exercis- 
ing the influence of representative government. They 
have not got on so far without much confusion and many 
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^ad mistakes. The constitutional controversies and diffi- 
culties in Victoria and in other Australian colonies are a 
favourite example with some writers and speakers, to 
show the failure of the democratic principle in govern- 
ment. But it is always forgotten that the principle of re- 
presentative government in a colony like Victoria is, as a 
matter of necessity, that of democracy. Even those who 
believe the aristocratic influence invaluable in liie life of 
a nation must see that New South Wales and Victoria 
and Queensland must somehow contrive to do without 
such an influence. An aristocracy cannot be imported; 
nor can it be sown in the evening to grow up next morn- 
ing. The colonists are compelled to construct a system 
without it. There are many difficulties in their way. It 
is often carelessly said that they ought to find the 
work easy enough, because they have the example and 
the experience of England to guide them. But they 
have no such guide. The conditions under which the 
colonies have to create a constitutional system are en- 
tirely different from those of England; so different, in- 
deed, that there must be a certain danger of going astray 
simply from trying to follow England's example under 
circumstances entirely unlike those of England. 



CHAPTER VI. 
STRIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

On February i6, 1866, Lord Russell told the House 
of Lords, and Sir George Grey announced to the House 
of Cooimons, that the Government intended to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, and that both Houses 
of Parliament were to be called together next day for 
the purpose of enabling the Ministry to carry out this 
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resolve. ' The next day was Saturday, an uniiisual day for 
a Parliamentary sitting at any early part of the session; 
unusual, indeed, when the session had only just begun. 
The Government could only excuse such a summons to 
the Lords and Commons on the plea of absolute urgency; 
and the word soon went round in the lobbies that a 
serious discovery had been made, and that a conspiracy 
of a formidable nature was preparing a rebellion in Ire- 
land. The two Houses met next day, and a measure 
was introduced to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
land, and give the Lord-Lieutenant almost unlimited 
power to arrest and detain suspected persons. It seems 
almost superfluous to say that such a bill was not allowed 
to pass without some comment, and even some opposition, 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Mill spoke against it. 
Mr. Bright made a speech which has always since been 
regarded as in every sense one of the very finest he ever 
delivered. The measure however was run through its 
three readings in both Houses in the course of the day. 
The House of Lords had to keep up their sitting until 
the document should arrive from Osborne to authorise 
the Commissioners to give the Queen's assent to the bill. 
The Lords, therefore, having discussed the subject suffi- 
ciently to their satisfaction at a comparatively early hour 
of the evening, suspended the sitting until eleven at 
night They then resumed, and waited patiently for the 
authority to come from Osborne, where the Queen was 
staying. Shortly before midnight the needful authority 
arrived, and the bill became law at twenty minutes be- 
fore one o'clock on Sunday morning. 

The Fenian movement differed from nearly all pre- 
vious movements of the same kind in Ireland, in the fact 
that it arose and grew into strength without the patronage 
or the help of any of those who might be called the 
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natural leaders of the people. In 1798 and in 1848 
some men of great ability, or strength of purpose, or high 
position, or all attributes combined, made themselves 
leaders, and the others followed. In 1798 the rising 
had the impulse of almost intolerable personal as well 
as national grievance; but it is doubtful whether any 
formidable and organised movement might have been 
made but for the leadership of such men as Wolfe Tone 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. In 1848 there were such 
impulses as the traditional leadership of Smith O'Brien, 
the indomitable purpose of Mitchel, and the impassioned 
eloquence of Meagher. But Fenianism seemed to have 
sprung out of the very soil of Ireland itself Its leaders 
were not men of high position, or distinguished name, or 
proved ability. They were not of aristocratic birth; they 
were not orators; they were not powerful writers. It 
was not the impulse of the American Civil War that en- 
gendered Fenianism; although that war had great in- 
fluence on the manner in which Fenianism shaped its 
course. Fenianism had been in existence, in fact, al- 
though it had not got its peculiar name, long before the 
American War created a new race of Irishmen — the 
Irish-American soldiers — to turn their energies and their 
military inclination to a new purpose. 

Agitation in the form of secret association had never 
ceased in Ireland. One result of prosecutions for 
seditious speaking and writing in Ireland is invariably 
the encouragement of secret combination. The sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, in consequence of the 
1848 movement, led, as a matter of course, to secret as- 
sociation. Before the trials of the Irish leaders were 
well over in that year, a secret association was formed 
by a large number of young Irishmen in cities and towns. 
It was got up by young men of good character and 
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education; it spread from town to town; it was conducted 
with the most absolute secrecy; it had no informer in its 
ranks. It had its oath of fidelity and its regular leaders, 
its nightly meetings, and even to a limited and cautious 
extent its nightly drillings. It was a failure, because in 
the nature of things it could not be anything else. The 
young men had not arms enough anywhere to render 
them formidable in any one place; and the necessity of 
carrying on their communications with different towns in 
profoimd secrecy, and by roundabout ways of communi- 
cation, made a prompt concerted action impossible. 
After two or three attempts to arrange for a simultaneous 
rising had failed, or had ended only in little abortive 
and isolated ebullitions, the young men became dis- 
couraged. Some of the leaders went to France, some to 
the United States, some actually to England; and the as- 
sociation melted away. Some years after this, the 
"Phoenix" clubs began to be formed in Ireland. They 
were for the most part associations of the peasant class; 
they led to some of the ordinary prosecutions and con- 
victions; and that was all. After the Phoenix associa- 
tions came the Fenians. The Fenians are said to have 
been the ancient Irish militia. The Fenian agitation 
began about 1858, and it came to perfection about the 
middle of the American Civil War. A convention was 
held in America, and the Fenian Association was re- 
solved into a regular organised institution. A provisional 
government was established in New York, with all the 
array and the mechanism of an actual working ad- 
ministration. 

The emigration of the Irish to America had intro- 
duced an entirely new element into political calculations. 
The Irish grew rapidly in numbers and in strength all 
over the United States. The constitutional sjrstem 
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adopted there enabled them almost at once to become 
citizens of the Republic. They availed themselves of 
this privilege almost universally. The Irish working man, 
who had never probably had any chance of giving a vote 
in his own country, found himself in the United States a 
person of political power, whose vote was courted by the 
leaders of different parties, and whose sentiments were 
flattered by the wire-pullers of opposing factions. He 
was not slow to appreciate the value of this influence in 
its bearing on that political question which in all the 
sincerity of his American citizenship was still the dearest 
to his heart — the condition of Ireland. The Irish in the 
States made their political organisations the means of 
keeping up a constant agitation, having for its object to 
secure the co-operation of American parties in some de- 
signs against England. Afl:er the Civil War the feelings 
of almost all the political parties in the States, in the 
South as well as in the North, were hostile to Englajid. 
At such a moment, and under such a condition of 
things, it is not surprising if many of the Fenian leaders 
in America should have thought it easy or at least quite 
possible to force the hand of the Government, and to 
bring on a war with England. At all events, it is not 
surprising if they should have believed that the American 
Government would put forth little effort to prevent the 
Fenians from using the frontier of the United States as 
a basis of operations against England. 

Meanwhile there began to be a constant m)rsterious 
influx of strangers into Ireland. They were strangers 
who for the most part had Celtic features and the bear- 
ing of American soldiers. They distributed themselves 
throughout the towns and villages; most of them had rela- 
tives or old friends here and there, to whom they told 
stories of the share they had had in the big war across 
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the Atlantic and of the preparations that were making in 
the States for the accomplishment of Irish independence. 
All this time the Fenians in the States were filling the 
columns of friendly journals with accounts of the growth 
of their organisation and announcements of the manner 
in which it was to be directed to its purpose. After a 
while things went so far that the Fenian leaders in the 
United States issued an address, announcing that their 
officers were going to Ireland to raise an army there for 
the recovery of the country's independence. Of course 
the Government here were soon quite prepared to receive 
them; and indeed the authorities easily managed to keep 
themselves informed by means of spies of all that was 
going. on in Ireland. The spy system was soon flourish- 
ing in full force. Every considerable gathering of 
Fenians had amongst its numbers at least one person 
who generally professed a yet fiercer devotion to the 
cause than any of the rest, and who was in the habit of 
carrying to Dublin Castle every night his official report 
of what his Fenian colleagues had been doing. It is 
positively stated that in one instance a Protestant de- 
tective in the pay of the Government actually passed 
himself off as a Catholic, and took the sacrament openly 
in a Catholic church in order to establish his Catholic 
orthodoxy in the eyes of his companions. One need not 
be a Catholic in order to understand the grossness of 
tlie outrage which conduct like this must seem to be in 
the eyes of all who believe in the mysteries of the 
Catholic faith. Meanwhile the Head Centre of Fenianism 
in, America, James Stephens, who had borne a part in 
the movement in 1848, arrived in Ireland. He was 
arrested in the company of Mr. Charles J. Kickham, the 
author of many poems of great sweetness and beauty; a 
man of pure and virtuous character. Stephens was com- 
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mitted to Richmond Prison, Dublin, eaiiy in November 
1 865 ; but before many days had passed the country was 
startled by the news that he had contrived to make his 
escape. The escape was planned with skill and daring. 
For a time it helj>ed to strengthen the impression on the 
mind of the Irish peasantry that in Stephens there had 
at last been found an insurgent leader of adequate 
courage, craft, and good fortune. 

Stephens disappeared for a moment from the stage. 
In the meantime disputes and dissensions had arisen 
among the Fenians in America, The schism had gone 
so far as to lead to the setting up of two separate asso- 
ciations. There were of course distracted plans. One 
party was for an invasion of Canada; another pressed 
for operations in Ireland itself. The Canadian attempt 
actually was made. A small body of Fenians, a sort of 
advance-guard, crossed the Niagara river on the night of 
May 31, 1866, occupied Fort Erie, and drove back the 
Canadian volunteers who first advanced against them. 
For a moment a gleam of success shone on the attempt; 
but the United States enforced the neutrality of their 
frontier lines with a sudden energy and strictness wholly 
unexpected by the Fenians. They prevented any further 
crossing of the river, and arrested several of the leaders 
on the American side. The Canadian authorities hurried 
up reinforcements; several Fenians were taken and shot; 
others recrossed the river, and the invasion scheme was 
over. 

The Fenians then resolved to do something on the 
other side of the Atlantic. One venture was a scheme 
for the capture of Chester Castle. The plan was that a 
sufficient number of the Fenians in England should con- 
verge towards the ancient town of Chester, should sud- 
denly appear there on a given day in February 1867, 
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capture the castle, seize the arms they found there, cut 
the telegraph wires, make for Holyhead, but a short dis- 
tance by rail, seize on some vessels there, and then 
steam for the Irish coast. The Government were fully 
informed of the plot in advance; the police were actually 
on the look-out for the arrival of strangers in Chester, 
and the enterprise melted away. In March 1867 an 
attempt at a general rising was made in Ireland. It was 
a total failure; the one thing on which the country had 
to be congratulated was that it failed so completely and 
so quickly as to cause little bloodshed. Every influence 
combined to minimise the waste of life. The snow fell 
that spring as it had scarcely ever 'fallen before in the 
soft, mild climate of Ireland. Silently, unceasingly it came 
down all day long and all night long; it covered the 
roads and the fields; it made the gorges of the moun- 
tains untenable, and the gorges of the mountains were to 
be the encampments and the retreats of the Fenian in- 
surgents. The snow fell for many days and nights, and 
when it ceased falling the insurrectionary movement was 
over. The insurrection was literally buried in that un- 
looked-for snow. There were some attacks on police 
barracks in various places — in Cork, in Kerry, in Lime- 
rick, in Tipperary, in Louth; there were some conflicts 
with the police; there were some shots fired,v many cap- 
tures made, a few lives lost; and then for the time at 
least all was over. 

There was, however, much feeling in England as well 
as in Ireland for some of the Fenian leaders who now 
began to be put upon their trials. They bore themselves 
with manliness and dignity. Some of them had been 
brave soldiers in the American Civil War, and were en- 
titled to wear honourable marks of distinction. Many 
had given up a successful career or a prosperous calling 

9* 
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in the United States to take part in what they were led 
to believe would be the great national uprising of the 
Irish people. They spoke up with courage in the dock, 
and declared their perfect readiness to die for what they 
held to be a sacred cause. They indulged in no bravado 
and uttered no word of repining. One of the leaders, 
Colonel Burke, who had served with distinction in the 
army of the Southern Confederation, was sentenced to 
death in May 1867. A great public meeting was held in 
St. James's Hall, London, to adopt a memorial praying 
that the sentence might not be carried out. Among 
those who addressed the meeting was Mr. Mill. It was 
almost ahogether an English meeting.- The -hall was 
crowded with English working men. The Irish elenaent 
had hardly any direct representation there. Yet there 

.was absolute unanimity, there was intense enthusiasm, in 
favour of the mitigation of the sentence on Colonel Burke 
and his companions. The great hall rang with cheer 
after cheer as Mr. Mill, in a voice made stronger than 
its wont by the intensity of his emotions, pleaded for a 

.policy of mercy. The voice of that great meeting was 
heard in the ministerial councils, and the sentence of 

..death was not inflicted. 

Not many months after this event the world was 

. aroused to amazement by the news of the daring rescue 
of Fenian prisoners in Manchester. Two Fenian pris<Miers, 
named Kelly and Deasy, were being conveyed in the 

: prison van from one of the police courts to the borough 
gaol to await further examination. On the way the van 
was stopped by a number of armed Fenians, who broke 
it open. In the scuffle a policeman was killed. The 

.rescue was accomplished; the prisoners were hurried 
away, and were never after seen by English officials. 
The principal rescuers were captured and put on their 
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trial for the murder of the policeman. Five were found 
guilty: their names were Allen, Larkin, O'Brien, Condon 
or Shore, and Maguire. Allen was a young fellow — a 
mere lad under twenty. The defence was that the pri- 
soners only meditated a rescue, and that the death of 
the policeman was but an accident. All the five were 
sentenced to death. Then followed an almost unprece- 
dented occurrence. After the trial it was proved that 
one of the five, Maguire, never was near the spot on the 
day of the rescue; that he was a loyal private in the 
Marines, and no Fenian; that he never knew anything 
khovLt the plot or heard of it until he was arrested. He 
received a pardon at once, that being the only way in 
which he could be extricated from the effect of the mis- 
taken verdict. 

One other of the five prisoners who were convicted 
together escaped the death-sentence. This was Condon 
or Shore, an American by citizenship if not by birth. 
He had undoubtedly been concerned in the attempt at 
rescue; but for some reason a distinction was made be- 
tween him and the others. This act of mercy, in itself 
highly commendable, added to the bad effect produced 
in Ireland by the execution of the other three men; for 
it gave rise to the belief that Shore had been spared 
only because the protection of the American Government 
might have been invoked on his behalf. Many strenuous 
attempts were made to procure a commutation of the 
sentence in the cases of the other prisoners. Mr. Bright 
exerted himself with characteristic energy and humanity. 
Mr. Swinburne, the poet, made an appeal to the people 
of England in lines of great power and beauty on behalf 
of a policy of mercy to the prisoners. Lord Derby, who 
had then come to be at the head of the Government, 
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refused to listen to any appeal. The remaining three, 
Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien, were executed. 

The excitement caused by the attempt they had 
made and the penalty they paid had hardly died away 
when a crime of a- peculiarly atrocious nature was com- 
mitted in the name of Fenianism. On December 13 aa 
attempt was made to blow up the House of Detention 
at Clerkenwell. Two Fenian prisoners were in the 
Clerkenwell House of Detention, and some sympathisers 
outside had attempted to rescue them by placing a 
barrel of gunpowder close to the wall of the prison, and 
exploding the powder by means of a match and a fuse. 
About sixty yards of the prison wall were blown in, and 
numbers of small houses in the neighbourhood were 
shattered to pieces. Six persons were killed on the spot; 
about six more died from the effects of the injuries they 
received; some hundred and twenty persons were wounded. 
The clumsiness of the crime was only surpassed by its 
atrocity. Had the prisoners on whose behalf the attempt 
was made been near the wall at the time, they must 
have shared the fate of those who were victimised out- 
side. Had they even been taking exercise in the yard, 
they would, in all probability, have been killed. They 
would have been taking exercise at the time had it not 
been for a warning the authorities at Scotland Yard re- 
ceived two days before, to the effect that an attempt at 
rescue was to be made by means of gunpowder and the 
blowing in of the wall. In consequence of this warning 
the governor of the prison had the prisoners confined to 
their cells that day; and thus, in all probability, they 
owed their lives to the disclosure of the secret plan 
which their officious and ill-omened admirers had in 
preparation for their rescue. It is difficult to understand 
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why the prison authorities and the police, thus fore- 
warned, did not keep a sufficient watch upon the line of 
prison wall to prevent the possibility of any such scheme 
being put into execution. Five men and a woman were 
put on trial for the crime. The proceedings against the 
woman and one of the men were withdrawn, three other 
prisoners were acquitted after a long trial; one man was 
convicted and executed. 

It is not necessary to follow out the steps of the 
Fenian movement any further. There were many iso- 
lated attempts; there were many arrests, trials ^ im- 
prisonments, banishments. The phenomena of the Fenian 
movement did not fail to impress some statesmanlike 
minds in England. There were some public men who 
saw that the time had come when mere repression must 
no longer be relied upon as a cure for Irish discontent. 
While many public instructors lost themselves in vain 
shriekings over the wickedness of Fenianism and the in- 
curable perversity of the Irish people, one statesman was 
ahready convinced that the very shock of the Fenian agi- 
tation would arouse public attention to the recognition of 
substantial grievance, and to the admission that the busi- 
ness of statesmanship was to seek out the remedy and 
provide redress. 

English society was much distressed and disturbed 
about the same time by the stories of outrages more 
cruel, and of a conspiracy more odious and alarming in 
its purpose than any that could be ascribed to the Fenian 
movement It began to be common talk that among the 
trades-associations there was systematic terrorising of the 
worst kind. Ordinary intimidation had long been re- 
garded as one of the means by which some of the trades- 
unions kept their principles in force. Now, however, it 
was common report that secret assassination was in many 
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cases the doom of those who brought on themselves the 
wrath of the Trades-unions. For many years the great 
town of Sheffield had had a special notoriety in con- 
sequence of the outrages of the kind that were believed 
to be committed there. Whea a workman had made 
himself obnoxious to the leaders of some local trades- 
union, it occasionally happened that some sudden and 
signal misfortune befell him. Perhaps his house was set 
on fire; perhaps a canister of gunpowder was exploded 
under his windows, or some rudely constructed infernal 
machine was flung into his bed-room at midnight. The 
man himself, supposing him to have escaped with his 
life, felt convinced that in the attempt to destroy him he 
saw the hand of the union; his neighbours were of his 
opinion; but it sometimes happened, nevertheless, that 
there was no possibility of bringing home the charge 
upon evidence that could satisfy a criminal court. The 
comparative impunity which such crimes were enabled to 
secure made the perpetrators of them feel more and more 
safe in their enterprises; and the result was that outrages 
began to increase in atrocity, boldness, and numbers. 
The employers offered large rewards for the discovery of 
the offenders; the Government did the same; but not 
much came of the offers. The employers charged the 
local trades-unions with being the authors of all the 
crimes; the officials of the unions distinctly and in- 
dignantly denied the charge. In some instances they 
did more. They offered on their own account a reward 
for the detection of the criminals, in order that their ovm 
innocence might thereby be established once for all in 
the face of day. At a public meeting held in Sheffield 
to express public opinion on the subject, the secretary of 
one of the local unions, a man named Broadhead, spoke 
out with indignant and vehement eloquence in denuncia- 
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tion of the crimes, and in protest against the insinuation 
that they were sanctioned by the authority or done with 
the connivance of the trades-organisation. 

Nevertheless the Government resolved to undertake a 
fiill investigation into the whole condition of the Trades- 
unions. A Commission was appointed, and a bill passed 
through Parliament enabling it to take evidence upon 
oath. The Commissioners sent down to Sheffield three 
examiners to make enquiry as to the outrages. The ex- 
aminers had authority to offer protection to anyone, even 
though himself engaged in the commission of the out- 
rages, who should give information which might lead to 
the discovery of the conspiracy. This offer had its full 
effect. The Government were now so evidently deter- 
mined to get at the root of all the evil, that many of 
those actively engaged in the commission of the crimes 
took fright and believed they had best consult for their 
personal safety. Accordingly the Commission got as much 
evidence as could be desired, and it was soon put be- 
yond dispute that more than one association had syste- 
matically employed the most atrocious means to punish 
offenders against their self-made laws and to deter men 
from venturing to act in opposition to them. The saw- 
grinders' union in Sheffield had been particularly active 
in such work, and the man named William Broadhead, 
who had so indignantly protested the innocence of his 
union, was the secretary of that organisation. Broadhead 
was proved to have ordered, arranged, and paid for the 
mtirder of at least one offender against his authority, and 
to have set on foot in the same way various deeds scarcely 
if at all less criminal. The crimes were paid for out of 
the funds of the union. There were gradations of out- 
rage, ascending from what might be called mere personal 
annoyance up to the serious destruction of property, then 
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to personal injury, to mutilation, and to death. Broad* 
head himself came before the examiners and acknow- 
ledged the part he had taken in the direction of such 
crimes. He explained how he had devised them, organ- 
ised them, selected the agents by whom they were to be 
committed, and paid for them out of the funds of the 
union. The men whom he selected had sometimes no 
personal resentment against the victims they were bidden 
to mutilate or destroy. They were ordered and paid to 
punish men whom Broadhead considered to be ofifenders 
against the authority and the interests of the union, and 
they did the work obediently. In Manchester a state of 
things was found to exist only less hideous than that 
which prevailed in Sheffield. Other towns were found to 
be not very far distant from Sheffield and Manchester in 
the audacity and ingenuity of their trade outrages. 

^The great majority, however, of the Trades^unions 
appeared after the most searching investigation to be 
absolutely free from any complicity in the crimes, or any 
sanction of them. Men of sense began to ask whether 
society had not itself to blame in some measure even for 
the crimes of the Trades-unions. The law had always 
dealt unfairly and harshly with the trade-associations. 
Public opinion had for a long time regarded them as 
absolutely lawless. There was a time when their very 
existence would have been an infraction of the law. For 
centuries our legislation had acted on the principle that 
the working-man was a serf of society, bound to work for 
the sake of the employer and on the employer's terms. 
Even down to the period of which we are now writing, 
there was still a marked and severe distinction drawn 
between master and servant, master and workman, in our 
legislation. In cases df breach of contract the remedy 
against the employer was entirely civil; against the em- 
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ployed, criminal. A workman might even be arrested on 
a warrant for alleged breach of contract and taken to 
prison before the case had been tried. The laws were 
particularly stringent in their declarations against all 
manner of combination among workmen. Any combined 
effort to raise wages would have been treated as con- 
spiracy of a specially odious and dangerous order. Down 
to 1825 a mere combination of workmen for their own 
protection was unlawful; but long after 1825 the law 
continued to deal very harshly with what was called con- 
spiracy among working-men for trade purposes. Not 
many years ago it was held that although a strike could 
not itself be pronounced illegal, yet a combination of 
workmen to bring about a strike was a conspiracy, and 
was to be properly punished by law. In 1867, the very 
year when the Commission we have described held its 
inquiries at Sheffield and Manchester, a decision given 
by the Court of Queen's Bench affirmed that a friendly 
society, which was also a trades-union, had no right to 
the protection of the law in enforcing a claim for a debt. 
It was laid down that because the rules of the society 
appeared to be such as would operate in restraint of 
trade, therefore the society was not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the civil law in any ordinary matter of account. 
Trades-unions were not allowed to defend themselves 
against plunder by a dishonest member. This extra* 
ordinary principle was in force for several years after the 
time at which we have now arrived in this history. One 
result of the investigations into the outrages in Sheffield 
and in Manchester was that public attention was drawn 
directly to the whole subject; the searching light of full 
free discussion was turned on to it, and after a while 
everyone began to see that the wanton injustice of the 
law and of society in dealing with the associations of 
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working-men was responsible for many of the errors and 
even of the crimes into which some of « the worst of these 
associations had allowed themselves to be seduced. 

It was not, however, the law alone which had set 
itself for centuries against the working-man. Public 
opinion and legislation were in complete agreement sfe to 
the rights of Trades-unions. For many years the whole 
body of English public opinion outside the working-class 
itself was entirely against the principle of the unions. It 
was an axiom among all the employing and capitalist 
classes that trades-organisations were as much to be con- 
demned in point of morality as they were absurd in the 
sight of political economy. All the leading newspapers 
were constantly writing against the Trades-unions at one 
time; not writing merely as a Liberal paper writes against 
some Tory measure, but as men condemn a monstrous 
heresy. Public opinion was equally well satisfied about 
strikes. Parliament, the pulpit, the press, the stage, phi- 
losophy, fiction, all were for a long time in combination 
to give forth one pronouncement on the subject. A strike 
was something always wicked and foolish; abstractly 
wicked; foolish to the fundamental depths of its theory. 
But the working-man had often no way of asserting his 
claims effectively except by the instrumentality of a 
strike. A court of law could do nothing for him. If he 
thought his wages ought to be raised, or ought not to be 
lowered, a court of law could not assist him. Once it 
would have compelled him to take what was offered, and 
work for it or go to prison. Now, in better times, it 
would offer him no protection against the most arbitrary 
conduct on the part of an employer. 

In spite of law, in spite of public opinion, the trades- 
unions went on and prospered. Some of them grew to 
be great organisations, disposing of vast funds. Several 
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fought out against employers long battles that were al- 
most like a social civil war. Sometimes they were de- 
feated; sometimes they were victorious; sometimes they 
got at least so far that each side could claim the victory, 
and wrangle once more historically over the point. Many 
individual societies were badly managed and went to 
pieces. Some were made the victims of swindlers, just 
like other institutions among other classes. Some were 
brought into difficulties simply because of the childlike 
ignorance of the most elementary principles of political 
economy with which they were conducted. Still the 
Trades-imion, taken as a whole, became stronger and 
stronger every day. It became part of the social life of 
the working-classes. At last it began to find public 
opinion giving way before it. Some eminent men, of 
whom Mr. Mill was the greatest, had long been endeav- 
ouring to get the world to recognise the fact that a strike 
is not a thing which can be called good or bad until we 
know its object and its history; that the men who strike 
may be sometimes right, and that they may have some- 
times been successful. But as usual in this coimtry, and 
as another evidence doubtless of what is commonly called 
the practical character of Englishmen, the right of the 
trades-unions to existence and to social recognition was 
chiefly impressed upon the public mind by the strength 
of the organisation itself Many men came at once to 
the frankly admitted conclusion that there must be some 
principles, economic as well as others, to justify the 
existence and the growth of so remarkable an institution. 
The Sheffield outrages, even while they horrified every- 
one, yet made most persons begin to feel that the time 
had come when there must not be left in the mouth of 
the worst and most worthless member of a trades-union 
any excuse for saying any longer that the law was unjust 
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to him and to his class. A course of legislation was 
then begun which was not made complete for several 
years after. We may, however, anticipate here the mea- 
sures which passed in 1875, and show how at length the 
fair claims of the unions were recognised. The masters 
and workmen were placed on absolute equality as re- 
garded the matter of contract. They had been thus 
equal for many years in other countries; in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, for example. A breach of contract re- 
sulting in damages was to be treated on either side as 
giving rise to a civil and not a criminal remedy. There 
was to be no imprisonment, except as it is ordered in 
other cases, by a county court judge; that is, a man may 
be committed to prison who has been ordered to pay a 
certain sum, and out of contumacy will not pay it, al- 
though payment is shown to be within his power. No 
combination of persons is to be deemed criminal if the 
act proposed to be done would not be criminal when 
done by one person. Several breaches of contract were, 
however, very properly made the subject of special legis- 
lation. If, for example, a man "wilfully and maliciously" 
broke his contract of service to a gas or water company, 
knowing that by doing so he might cause great public 
injury, he might be imprisoned. It was made strictly 
unlawful and punishable by imprisonment to hide or in- 
jure the tools of workmen in order to prevent them from 
doing their work; or to "beset*' workmen in order to 
prevent them from getting to their place of business, or 
to intimidate them into keeping away from it. In prin- 
ciple this legislation accomplished all that any reasonable 
advocate of the claims of the trades-unions could have 
demanded. It put the masters and workmen on an 
equality. It recognised the right of combination for 
every purpose which is not itself actually contrary to 
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law. It settled the fact that the right of a combination 
is just the same as the right of an individual. 

The civil laws which dealt so harshly for a long time 
with Trades-unionism dealt unfairly too with the friendly 
societies, with that strong and sudden growth of our mo- 
dem days — Co-operation. If working-men can combine 
effectively and in large numbers for a benefit society or 
for a strike, why should they not also co-operate for the 
purpose of supplying each other with good and cheap 
food and clothing, and dividing among themselves the 
profits which would otherwise be distributed among 
various manufacturers and shopkeepers? This is a ques- 
tion which had often been put before, without any very 
decided practical result coming of it; but in 1844, or 
thereabouts, it was put and tested in a highly practical 
manner in the North of England. The association called 
"The Equitable Pioneers' Co-operative Store'' was founded 
in Rochdale by a few poor flannel-weavers. The times 
were bad; there had been a failure of a savings-bank, 
involving heavy loss to many classes; and these men cast 
about in their minds for some way of making their little 
earnings go far. These Rochdale weavers were thought- 
ful men. Most of them were, or rather had been, fol- 
lowers of Robert Owen, a dreamy philanthropist and 
socialist, who had written books advocating a modified 
form of community of property, and who had tried the 
experiment of founding a communistic colony in America, 
which was entirely unsuccessful, and whose doctrines 
were followed by a large number of people, who called 
themselves Owenites, after him. One decidedly good 
teaching which they had from Robert Owen was a dis-^ 
like to the credit system. They saw that the shopkeeper 
who gave his goods at long credit must necessarily have 
to charge a much higher price than the actual value of 
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the goods, and even of a reasonable profit, in order to 
make up for his having to live out of his money, and to 
secure himself against bad debts. They also saw that 
the credit system leads to almost incessant litigation; and 
besides that litigation means the waste of time and 
money; some of them, it appears, had a conscientious 
objection to the taking of an oath. It occurred to these 
Rochdale weavers, therefore, that if they could get to- 
gether a little capital they might start a shop or store of 
their own, and thus be able to supply themselves with 
better goods, and at cheaper rates, than by dealing with 
the ordinary tradesmen. Twenty-eight of them began by 
subscribing twopence a week each. The number of sub- 
scribers was afterwards increased to forty, and the weekly 
subscription to threepence. When they had got 28/. they 
thought they had capital enough to begin their enter- 
prise with. They took a small shop in a little back 
street, called Toad Lane. After the shop had been fitted 
up, the equitable pioneers had only 14/. left to stock it; 
and the concern looked so small and shabby that the 
hearts of some of the pioneers might have well-nigh sunk 
within them. A neighbouring shopkeeper, feeling utter 
.contempt for the enterprise, declared that he could re- 
move the whole stock-in-trade in a wheelbarrow. The 
wheelbarrow-load of goods soon, however, became too 
heavy to be carried away in the hold of a great steamer. 
The pioneers began" by supplying each other with groceries; 
they went on to butchers' meat, and then to all sorts of 
clothing. From supplying goods they progressed on to 
the manufacturing of goods; they had a corn mill and a 
cotton mill, and they became to a certain extent a land 
and a building society. They set aside part of their 
profits for a library and reading-room, and they founded 
a co-operative Turkish bath. Their capital of 28/. swelled 
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in sixteen years to over 120,000/. Cash piayments and 
the division of profits were the main sources of this re- 
markable prosperity. Not merely did the shareholders 
share in the profits, but all the buyers received an equit- 
able percentage on the price of every article they bought. 
Each purchaser, on paying for what he had bought, re- 
ceived a ticket which entitled him to that percentage at 
each division of profit, and thus many a poor man found 
^t the quarterly division that he had several shillings, 
perhaps a pound, coming to him, which seemed at first 
to have dropped out of the clouds, so little direct claim 
did he appear to have on it. He had not paid more for 
his goods than he would have had to pay at the cheapest 
shop; he had got them of the best quality the price could 
buy; and at the end of each period he found that he 
had a sum of money standing to his credit, which he 
could either take away or leave to accumulate at the 
store. 

Many other institutions were soon following the example 
of the Rochdale pioneers. Long before their capital had 
swelled to the amount we have mentioned, the North of 
England was studded with co-operative associations of 
one kind or another. Many of them proved sad failures. 
Some started on chimerical principles; some were stu- 
pidly, some selfishly mismanaged. There came seasons 
of heavy strain on labour and trade, when the resources 
of many were taxed to their uttermost, and when some 
even of the best seemed for a moment likely to go under. 
The co-operative associations suffered in fact the trials 
and vicissitudes that must be met by all institutions of 
men. But the one result is clear and palpable; they 
have as a whole been a most remarkable success. Of 
late years the principle has been taken up by classes 
^vvho would have appeared at one time to have little in 
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common with the poor flannel-weavers of Rochdale. The 
civil servants of the C^own first adopted the idea; and 
now in some of the most fashionable quarters of London 
the carriages of some of their most fashionable residents 
are seen at the crowded doors of the co-operative store. 
It may safely be predicted that posterity will not let the 
co-operative principle die. It has taken firm hold of our 
modem society. It seems certainly destined to develop 
rather than fade; to absorb rather than be absorbed. 
The law was much against the principle in the beginning. 
Before 1852 all co-operative associations had to come 
under the Friendly Societies Act, which prohibited their 
dealing with any but their own members. An Act ob- 
tained in 1852 allowed them to sell to persons not mem- 
bers of their body. For many years they were not per- 
mitted to hold more than an acre of land. More lately 
this absurd restriction was abolished, and they were al- 
lowed to trade in land, to hold land to any extent, and 
to act as building societies. The fi-iendly societies, 
which were in their origin merely working-men's clubs, 
have been the subject of legislation since the later years 
of the last century. It may be doubted whether, even 
up to this day, that legislation has not done them more 
harm than good. The law neither takes them fairly 
under its protection and control, nor leaves them to do 
the best they can for themselves uncontrolled and on 
their own responsibility. At one time the sort of left- 
handed recognition which the law gave them had a direct 
tendency to do harm. An officer was appointed by the 
Government, who might inspect the manner in which the 
accounts of the societies were kept, and certify that they 
were in conformity with the law; but he had no authority 
to look actually into the affairs of a society. The mere 
fact, however, that there was any manner of Government 
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certificate proved sadly misleading to thousands of per- 
sons. Some actually regarded the certificate as a guarantee 
given by the Government that their money was safe; a 
guarantee which bound the State to make good any loss 
to the depositors. Others, who were not quite so credu- 
lous, were convinced at least that the certificate testified 
on Government authority that the funds of the society 
were safe, and that its accounts and its business were 
managed on principles of strict economical soundness. 
The Government official certified nothing of the kind. 
The certificate given to the friendly societies merely 
certified that on the face of things the accounts seemed 
all right. Many of the societies were sadly mismanaged; 
in certain of them there was the grossest malversation of 
funds; in some towns much distress was caused among 
the depositors in consequence. The societies had to 
pass, in fact, through a stage of confusion, ignorance, 
and experiment, and it is perhaps only to be wondered 
at that there was not greater mismanagement, greater 
blundering, and more lamentable failure. 

In the summer of 1867 England received with strange 
welcome a strange visitor. It was the Sultan of Turkey 
who came to visit England — the Sultan Abdul-Aziz, 
whose career was to end ten years after in dethronement 
and suicide. Abdul-Aziz was the first Sultan who ever 
set his foot on English soil. He was welcomed with a 
show of enthusiasm which made cool observers wonder 
and shrug their shoulders. There was an insurrection 
going on in the Greek island ot Crete, which was under 
Turkish rule, and the Sultan's generals were doing cruel 
work among the unfortunate rebels of that Greek race 
with which the people of England had so long and so 
loudly professed the deepest sympathy. Yet the Sultan 
was received by Englishmen with what must have seemed 
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to him a genuine outburst of national enthusiasm. As a 
matter of course he received the usual court entertain- 
ments; but he was also entertained gorgeously by the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London; he went in 
state to the Opera and the Crystal Palace; he saw a re- 
view of the fleet, in company with the Queen, at Spit- 
head; he was rim after and shouted for by vast crowds 
wherever he showed his dark and melancholy face, on 
which even then the sullen shadow of the future might 
seem to have been cast. His presence threw completely 
into the background that of his nominal vassal the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, who might otherwise have been a very 
sufficient lion in himself. Abdul-Aziz doubtless believed 
in the genuineness of the reception, and thought it de- 
noted a real and lasting sympathy with him and his 
State. He did not know how easily crowds are gathered 
and the fire of popular enthusiasm is lighted in London. 
The Shah of Persia was to experience the same sort of 
reception not long after; Garibaldi had enjoyed it not 
long before; Kossuth had had it in his time. Some of 
the newspapers politely professed to believe that the visit 
would be productive of wonderful results to Turkey. The 
Sultan, it was suggested, would surely return to Constan- 
tinople with his head full of new ideas gathered up in 
the West. He would go back much impressed by the 
evidences of the blessings of our constitutional govern- 
ment, and the progressive nature of our civic institutions. 
He would read a lesson in the glass and iron of the 
Crystal Palace, the solid splendours of the Guildhall. He 
would learn something from the directors of the railway 
companies, and something from the Lord Mayor. The 
Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hall could not be lost 
on his observant eyes. The result would be a new era 
for Turkey — another new era: the real new era this time. 
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The poor Sultan's head must have been sadly bemused 
by all the various sights he was forced to see. He left 
England just before the public had had time to get tired 
of him; and the new era did not appear to be any nearer 
for Turkey after his return home. 

Mr. Disraeli astonished and amused the public to- 
wards the close of 1867 by a declaration he made at a 
dinner which was given in his honour at Edinburgh. The 
company were surprised to learn that he had for many 
years been a thorough reformer and an advocate of po- 
pular suffrage, and that he had only kept his convictions 
to himself because it was necessary to instil them gently 
into the minds of his political colleagues. "I had," he 
said, "to prepare the mind of the country, and to educate 
— if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase — to educate 
our party. It is a large party, and requires its attention 
to be called to questions of this kind with some pressure. 
I had to prepare the mind of Parliament and the country 
on this question of Reform.'* All the time, therefore, 
that Mr. Disraeli was fighting against Reform Bills, he 
was really trying to lead his party towards the principles 
of popular reform. Some members of the party which 
Mr. Disraeli professed to have cleverly educated were a 
little scandalised and even shocked at the frank com- 
posure of his confession; some were offended; it seemed 
to them that their ingenious instructor had made fools 
of them. But the general public, as usual, persisted in 
refusing to take Mr. Disraeli seriously, or to fasten on 
him any moral responsibility for anything he might say 
or do. That was his way; if he were anything but that, 
he would not be Mr. Disraeli; he would not be leader of 
the House of Commons; he would not be Prime Minister 
of England. 

For to that it soon came; came at last. Only the 
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opportimity was lately needed to make hkn Prime Minister; 
and that opportunity came early in 1868. Lord Derby's 
health had for some time been so weakly that he was 
anxious to get rid of the trouble of office as soon as 
possible. In February 1868 he became so ill that his 
condition excited the gravest anxiety. He rallied indeed 
and grew much better; but he took the warning and 
determined on retiring from office. He tendered his re- 
signation, and it was accepted by the Queen. It fell to 
the lot of his son, Lord Stanley, to make the announce- 
ment in the House of Commons. There was a general 
regret felt for the retirement of Lord Derby from a lead- 
ing place in politics; but as soon as it appeared that his 
physical condition was not actually hopeless, men's minds 
turned at once from him to his successor. No one could 
now doubt that Mr. Disraeli's time had come. The 
patient career, the thirty years' war against difficulties, 
were to have the long-desired reward. The Queen sent 
for Mr. Disraeli, and invited him to assume Lord Derby's 
vacated place and to form a Government By a curious 
coincidence the autograph letter containing this invitation 
was brought from Osborne to the new Prime Minister by 
General Grey, the man who defeated Mr. Disraeli in his 
first endeavour to enter the House of Commons. That 
was the contest for Wycombe in June 1832. It was a 
memorable contest in many ways. It was the last elec- 
tion under the political conditions which the Reform Bill 
brought to a close. The Reform Bill had only just been 
passed when the Wycombe election took place, and had 
not come into actual operation. The state of the poll is 
amusing to read of now. Thirty-five voters all told 
registered their suffrages. Twenty-three voted for Colonel 
Grey, as he then was; twelve were induced to support 
Mr. Disraeli. Then Mr. Disraeli retired -from the contest, 
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and Colonel Grey was proclaimed the representative of 
Wycombe by a majority of eleven. Nor had Wycombe 
exhausted in the contest all its electoral strength. There 
were, it seemed, two voters more in the borough who 
would have polled, if it were necessary, on the side of 
Colonel Grey. Mr. Disraeli's successful rival in that first 
struggle for a seat in Parliament was now the bearer of 
the Queen's invitation to Mr. Disraeli to become Prime 
Minister of England. The public in general were well 
pleased that Mr. Disraeli should reach the object of his 
ambition. It seemed only the fit return for his long and 
hard struggle against so many adverse conditions. He 
had battled with his evil stars; and his triumph over 
them pleased most of those who had observed the contest 
The new Premier made few changes in his Cabinet. 
His former lieutenant. Lord Cairns, had been for some 
time one of the Lords Justices of the Court of Chancery. 
Mr. Disraeli made him Lord Chancellor. In order to do 
this he had to imdertake the somewhat ungracious task 
of informing Lcard Chelmsford, who sat on the woolsack 
during Lord Derby's tenure of office, that his services 
would not longer be required. Lord Chelmsford's friends 
were very angry, and a painful controversy began in the 
newspapers. It was plainly stated by some of the ag- 
grieved that Lord Chelmsford had been put aside be- 
cause he had shown himself too firmly independent in 
his selection of judges. But there seems no reason to 
ascribe Mr. Disraeli's action to any other than its obvious 
and reasonable motive. His Ministry was singularly weak 
in debating talent in the House of Lords. Lord Cairns 
was one of the best parliamentary debaters of the day; 
Lord Chelmsford was hardly entitled to be called a Parlia- 
mentary debater at all. Lord Cairns was a really great 
lawyer; Lord Chelmsford was only a lawyer of respectable 
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capacity. Lord Chelmsford was at that time nearly 
seventy-five years old, and Lord Cairns was a quarter of 
a century younger. It was surely not necessary to search 
for ungenerous or improper motives to explain the act 
of the new Prime Minister in preferring the one man to 
the other. Mr. Disraeli merely did his duty. Nothing 
could justify a Minister who had the opportunity and the 
responsibility of such a choice in deciding to retain Lord 
Chelmsford rather than to bring in Lord Cairns. 

No other change was important. Mr. Ward Hunt, a 
respectable country gentleman of no great position and 
of moderate abilities, became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the room of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Walpole, who 
had been in the Cabinet for some time without office, 
retired from the Administration altogether. A good deal 
of work was got through in the session. A bill was intro- 
duced to put a stop to the system of public executions, 
and passed with little difficulty. The only objection 
raised was urged by those who thought the time had 
come for abolishing the system of capital punishment alto- 
gether. Public executions had long grown to be a scandal 
to the country. Every voice had been crying out against 
them. A public execution in London was a scene to fill 
an observer with something like a loathing for the whole 
human race. Through all lie long night before the execu- 
tion the precincts of the prison became a bivouac ground 
for the ruffianism of the metropolis. The roughs, the 
professional robbers, and the prospective murderers held 
high festival there. The air reeked with the smell of 
strong drink, with noise and oaths and blasphemy. The 
soul took its flight as if it were a trapeze-performer in a 
circus. The moral effect of the scene as an example to 
evil-doers was about as great as the moral effect of a 
cock-fight. The demoralising effect, however, was broad 
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and deep. It may be doubted whether one in ten thou- 
sand of those who for mere curiosity came to see an 
execution did not go away a worse creature than he had 
come. Since the change made in 1868 the execution 
takes place within the precincts of the gaol; it is 'wit- 
nessed by a few selected persons, usually including re- 
presentatives of the press, and it is certified by the ver- 
dict of a coroner's jury. 

Another change of ancient system was made by the 
measure which took away from the House of Commons 
the power of deciding election petitions. The long- 
established custom was, that an election petition was re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House of Commons, who 
heard the evidence on both sides, and then decided by 
a majority of votes as to the right of the person elected 
to hold the seat. The system was open to some obvious 
objections. The one great and crying evil of our elec- 
tioneering was then the bribery and corruption which 
attended it. A Parliamentary Committee could hardly 
be expected to deal very stringently with bribery, seeing 
that most of the members of the Committee were sure to 
have carried on or authorised bribery on their own ac- 
count. A false public conscience had grown up with 
regard to bribery. Few men held it really in hatred. 
The country gentleman whose own vote, when once he 
had been elected, was unpurchasable by any money bribe, 
thought it quite a natural and legitimate thing that he 
should buy his seat by corrupting voters. Then again, 
the decision of a Parliamentary Committee was very often 
determined by. the political opinions of the majority of 
its members. Acute persons used to say, that when once 
the Committee had been formed they could tell what its 
decision would be. "Show me the men and FU show 
you the decision" was the principle. It was not always 
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found to be so in practice. A Committee with a Con- 
servative majority did sometimes decide against a Con- 
servative candidate. A Committee with a majority of 
Whigs has been known to unseat a Whig occupant. But 
in general the decision of the Committee was either in- 
fluenced by the political opinions of its majority, or, what 
was nearly as bad so far as public opinion was concerned, 
it was believed to be so influenced. There had therefore 
been for a long time an opinion growing up that some- 
thing must be done to bring about a reform, and in 1867 
a Parliamentary Select Committee reported in favour of 
abandoning altogether the system of referring election 
petitions to a tribunal composed of members of the 
House of Commons. The proposal of this Committee 
was, that every petition should be referred to one of the 
Judges of the superior courts at Westminster, with power 
to decide both law and fact, and to report not only as to 
the seat but as to the extent of bribery and corruption 
in the constituency. The Judges themselves strongly ob- 
jected to having such duties imposed upon them. The 
Lord Chief Justice stated on their behalf that he had 
consulted with them, and was charged by them one and 
all to convey to the Lord Chancellor "their strong and 
unanimous feeling of insuperable objection to under- 
taking functions the effect of which would be to lower 
and degrade the judicial office, and to destroy, or at all 
events materially impair, the confidence of the public in 
the thorough impartiality and inflexible integrity of the 
Judges, when in the course of their ordinary duties poli- 
tical matters come incidentally before thejn." 

Notwithstanding the objections of the Judges, however, 
the Government, after having made one or two unsuc- 
cessful experiments at a measure to institute a new court 
for the trial of election petitions, brought in a bill to refer 
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such petitions to a single Judge, selected from a list to 
be made by arrangement among tbe Judges of the three 
superior courts. This bill, which was to be in operation 
for three years as an. experiment, was carried without 
much difficulty. It has been renewed since that time, 
and slightly altered. The principle of referring election 
petitions to the decision of a legal tribunal remains in 
force, and it is very unlikely indeed that the House of 
Commons will ever recover its ancient privilege. Many 
members of that House still regret the change. They 
say, and not unreasonably, that with time and the purifying 
effect of public opinion the objections to the old system 
would have died away. A Committee of the House of 
Commons would have come to regard bribery as all 
honest and decent men must in time regard it. They 
would acknowledge it a crime and brand it accordingly. 
So too it is surely probable that members of the House 
of Commons sitting to hear an election petition would 
have got over that low condition of political morals which 
allowed them to give, or be suspected of giving, their de- 
cision for partisan purposes without regard to facts and 
to justice. It is right to say that none of the effects 
anticipated by the Chief Justice were felt in England. 
The impartiality of the Judges was never called in ques- 
tion. In Ireland it was otherwise, at least in some in- 
stances. Judges are rarely appointed in Ireland who 
have not held law office; and law office is usually ob- 
tained by Parliamentary, in other words, by partisan 
service. There is not, therefore, always the same con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the Judges in Ireland that 
prevails in England, and it must be owned that in one or 
two instances at least, the effect of referring an election 
petition to the decision of an Irish Judge was not by any 
means favourable to the public faith either in the dignity. 
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or impartiality of the Bench. Of late years some really 
stringent measures have been taken against bribery. 
Several boroughs have been disfranchised altogether be- 
cause of the gross and seemingly ineradicable corruption 
that prevailed there. Time, education, and public opinion 
will probably before long cleanse our political system of 
the stain of bribery. Before long surely it will be ac- 
counted as base to give as to take a bribe. 

The House of Lords too abandoned about this time 
one of their ancient usages — the custom of voting by 
proxy. A Select Committee of the Peers had recom- 
mended that the practice should be discontinued. It 
was defended of course, as every antiquated and anomalous 
practice is sure to be defended. It was urged, for ex- 
ample, that no men can be better qualified to understand 
the great political questions of the day than members of 
the House of Peers who are employed in the diplomatic 
service abroad, and that it is unfair to exclude these 
men from affirming their opinion by a vote, even though 
they cannot quit their posts and return home to give the 
vote in person. This small grievance, if it were one, was 
very properly held to be of little account when compared 
with the obvious objections to the practice. The House 
of Lords, however, were not willing absolutely and for 
ever to give up the privilege. They only passed a stand- 
ing order "that the practice of calling for proxies on a 
"division be discontinued, and that two days' notice be 
given of any motion for the suspension of the order.'* It 
is not likely that any attempt will be made to suspend 
the order and renew the obsolete practice. 

The Government ventured this year on the bold but 
judicious step of acquiring possession of all the lines of 
telegraph, and making the control of communication by 
wire a part of the business of the Post Office. They did 
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not succeed in making a very good bargain of it, and for 
a time the new management resulted in the most dis- 
tracting confusion. But the country highly approved of 
the purchase. The Post Office has long been one of the 
best managed departments of the Civil Service. 

An important event in the year's history was the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the expedition into Abyssinia. A 
vague mysterious interest hung around Abyssinia. It is 
a land which claims to have held the primitive Christians, 
and to have the bones of St. Mark among its treasury of 
sacred relics. It held fast to the Christian faith, accord- 
ing to its own views of that faith, when Egypt flung it 
aside after the Arab invasion. The Abyssinians trace 
the origin of their empire back to the time of Solomon 
when the Queen of Sheba visited him. The Emperor or 
King of Abyssinia was the Prester John, the mysterious 
king-priest of the middle ages. If Sir John Mandeville 
may be accepted as any authority, that traveller avers 
that the title of Prester John rose from the fact that one 
of the early kings of Abyssinia went with a Christian 
knight into a Christian church in Egypt and was so 
charmed with the service that he vowed he would thence- 
forth take the title of priest. He further declared, that 
"he wolde have the name of the first preest that wente 
out of the Chirche; and his name was John." The con- 
troversy over Bruce's travels in Abyssinia excited in 1790 
a curiosity as to the land of Prester John, which was re- 
vived in 1865 by the fact that a number of British sub- 
jects, men and women, were held in captivity by Theodore, 
King of Abyssinia. Among the captives in Theodore's 
hands were Captain Cameron, her Majesty's Consul at 
Massowah, with his secretary and some servants; Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam, a Syrian Christian and naturalised sub- 
ject of the Queen; Lieutenant Prideaux, and Dr. Blanc. 
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These men were made prisoners while actually engaged 
on official business of the English Government, and the 
expedition was therefore formally charged to recover 
them. But there were several other captives as well, 
whom the Commander-in-Chief was enjoined to take 
under his protection. There were German missionaries 
and their wives and children, some of the women being 
English; some teachers, artists, and workmen, all European. 
The quarrel which led to the imprisonment of these people 
was of old standing. Some of the missionaries had been 
four years in duress before the expedition was sent out 
to their rescue. In April 1865, Lord Chelmsford had 
called the attention of the House of Lords to the treat- 
ment which certain British subjects were then receiving 
at the hands of Theodore, the Negus or supreme ruler 
of Abyssinia. Theodore was a usurper. Few Eastern 
sovereigns who have in any way made their mark on 
history, from Haroun-al-Raschild and Saladin downwards, 
can be described by any other name than that of usurper. 
Theodore seems to have been a man of strong barbaric 
nature, a compound of savage virtue and more than 
savage ambition and cruelty. He was open to passionate 
and lasting friendships; his nature was swept by stormy 
gusts of anger and hatred. His moods of fury and of 
mildness came and went like the thunderstorms and calms 
6f a tropic region. He had had a devoted friendship for 
Mr. Plowden, a former English Consul at Massowah, who 
had actually lent Theodore his help in putting down a 
rebellion, and was killed by the rebels in consequence. 
When Theodore had crushed the rebellion, he slaughtered 
more than a hundred of the rebel prisoners as a sacrifice 
to the memory of his English friend. Captain Cameron 
was sent to succeed Mr. Plowden. It should be stated 
t^at neither Mr. Plowden nor Captain Cameron was ap-. 
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pointed Consul for any part of Abyssinia. Massowah is 
an island off the African shore of the Red Sea. It is in 
Turkish ownership and forms no part of Abyssinia, 
although it is the principal starting point to the interior 
of that country from "Egypt , and the great outlet for 
Abyssinian trade. Consuls were sent to Massowah, ac- 
cording to the terms of Mr. Plowden's appointment in 1 848, 
'*for the protection of British trade with Abyssinia and 
with the countries adjacent thereto." Mr. Plowden, how- 
ever, had made himself an active ally of King Theodore, 
a course of proceeding which naturally gave great dis- 
satisfaction to the English Government. Captain Cameron, 
therefore, received positive instructions to take no part 
in the quarrels of Theodore and his subjects, and was 
reminded by Lord John Russell that he held "no repre- 
sentative character in Abyssinia." It probably seemed to 
Theodore that the attitude of England was altered and 
unfriendly, and thus the dispute began which led to the 
seizure of the missionaries. Captain Cameron seems to 
have been much wanting in discretion, and Theodore 
suspected him of intriguing with Egypt. Theodore wrote 
a letter to Queen Victoria requesting help against the 
Turks, and for some reason the letter remained un- 
answered. A story went that Theodore cherished a strong 
ambition to become the husband of the Queen of Eng- 
land, and even represented that his descent from the 
Queen of Sheba made him not unworthy of such an alli- 
ance. Whether he ever put his proposals into formal 
shape or not, it is certain that misunderstandings arose; 
that Theodore fancied himself slighted; and that he 
wreaked his wrongs by seizing all the British subjects 
within his reach, and throwing them into captivity. They 
were put in chains, and kept in Magdala, his rock-based 
capital. Consul Cameron was among the number. He 
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had imprudently gone back into Abyssinia from MaSsowah, 
and was at once pounced upon by the furious descendant 
of Prester John. 

The English Government had a difficult task before 
them. It seemed not unlikely that the first movement made 
by an invading expedition might be the signal for the 
massacre of the prisoners. The effect of conciliation was 
therefore tried in the first instance. Mr. Rassam, who 
held the office of Assistant British Resident at Aden, a 
man who had acquired some distinction under Mr. Layard 
in exploring the remains of Nineveh and Babylon, was 
sent on a mission to Theodore with a message from 
Queen Victoria. Lieutenant Prideaux and Dr. Blanc 
were appointed to accompany him. Theodore played 
with Mr. Rassam for a while, and then added him and 
his companions to the number of the captives. Theodore 
seems to have become more and more possessed with the 
idea that the English Government were slighting him; 
and one or two unlucky mishaps or misconceptions gave 
him some excuse for cherishing the suspicion in his jealous 
and angry mind. At last an ultimatum was sent by Lord 
Stanley, demanding the release of the captives within 
three months on penalty of war. This letter does not 
seem to have ever reached the King's hands. The 
Government made preparations for war, and appointed 
Sir Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of Bombay, to conduct 
the expedition. A winter sitting of Parliament was held 
in November 1867, supplies were voted, and the expedi- 
tionary force set out from Bombay. 

The expedition was well managed. Its work was, if 
we may use a somewhat homely expression, done to 
time. The military difficulties were not great, but the 
march had to be made across some four hundred miles 
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of a mountainous and roadless country. The army had 
to make its way, now under burning sun, and now 
amidst storms of rain and sleet, through broken and 
perplexing mountain gorges and over mountain heights 
ten thousand feet above the sea level. Anything like a 
skilful resistance, even such resistance as savages might 
well have been expected to make, would have placed 
the lives of all the force in the utmost danger. The 
mere work of carrying the supplies safely along through 
such a country was of itself enough to keep the energies 
of the invading army on the utmost strain. Meanwhile 
the captives were dragging out life in the very bitterness 
of death. The King still oscillated between caprices of 
kindness and impulses of cruelty. He sometimes strolled 
in upon the prisoners in careless undress; perhaps in 
European shirt and trousers, without a coat; and he 
cheerily brought with him a bottle of wine, which he 
insisted on the captives sharing with him. At other 
times he visited them in the mood of one who loved to 
feast his eyes on the anticipatory terrors of the victims 
he has determined to destroy. He had still great faith 
in the fighting power of his Abyssinians. Sometimes he 
was in high spirits, and declared that he longed for an 
encounter with the invaders. At other moments, how- 
ever, and when the steady certain march of the English 
soldiers was bringing them nearer and nearer, he seems 
to have lost heart and become impressed with a boding 
conviction that nothing would ever go well with him 
again. One account describes him as he looked into 
the gathering clouds of an evening sky and drew me- 
lancholy auguries of his own fate. Sir Robert Napier 
arrived in front of Magdala in the beginning of April 
1 868. One battle was fought on the tenth of the month. 
Perhaps it ought not to be called a battle. It is better 
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to say that the Abyssinians made such an attack on the 
English troops as a bull sometimes makes on a railway 
train in full motion. The Abyssinians attacked with wild 
courage and spirit. The English weapons and the English 
discipline simply swept the assailants away. Others came 
on; wild charges were made again and again; five hun- 
dred Abyssinians were killed, and three times as many 
wounded. Not one of the English force was killed, and 
only nineteen men were wounded. 

Then Theodore tried to come to terms. He sent 
back all the prisoners, who at last found themselves safe 
and free under the protection of the English flag. But 
Theodore would not surrender. Sir Robert Napier had 
therefore no alternative but to order an assault on his 
stronghold. Magdala was perched upon cliffs so high 
and steep, that it was said a cat could not climb them 
except at two points — one north and one south — at each 
of which a narrow path led up to a strong gateway. The 
attack was made by the northern path, and despite all 
the difficulties of the ascent, the attacking party reached 
the gate, forced it, and captured Magdala. Those who 
first entered found Theodore's dead body inside the 
gate. Defeated and despairing he had died in the high 
Roman fashion: by his own hand. 

The rock-fortress of King Theodore was destroyed 
by the conqueror. Sir Robert Napier was unwilling to 
leave the place in its strength, because he had little 
doubt that if he did so it would be seized upon by a 
fierce Mohammedan tribe, the bitter enemies of the 
Abyssinian Christians. He therefore dismantled and 
destroyed the place. "Nothing," to use his own language, 
"but blackened rock remains" of what was Magdala. 
The expedition returned to the coast almost immediately. 
In less than a week after the capture of Magdala it was 
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on its march to the sea. On June 21 the troopship 
Crocodile arrived at Plymouth with the first detachment 
of troops from Abyssinia. Nothing could have been 
more effectively planned, conducted, and timed than the 
whole expedition. It went and came to the precise 
moment appointed for every movement, like an express 
train. That was its great merit. Warlike difficulties it 
had none to encounter. No one can doubt that such 
difficulties too, had they presented themselves, would 
have been encountered with success. The struggle was 
against two tough enemies, climate and mountain; and 
Sir Robert Napier won. He was made Baron Napier of 
Magdala, and received a pension. The thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to the army of Abys- 
sinia and its commander. 

The widow of King Theodore died in the English 
camp before the return of the expedition. Theodore's 
son, Alamayou, aged seven years, was taken charge of 
by Queen Victoria, and for a while educated in India. 
The boy was afterwards brought to England; but he 
never reached maturity. All the care that could be 
taken of him here did not keep him from withering and 
dying under the influence of an uncongenial civilisation. 
No attempt was made to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Abyssinia. Having destroyed their monarchy, 
the invaders left the Abyssinians to do as they would for 
the establishment of another. Sir Robert Napier de- 
clared one of the chiefs a friend of the British, and this 
chief had some hopes of obtaining the sovereignty of the 
country. But his rank as a friend of the British did 
not prevent him from being defeated in a struggle with 
a rival, and this latter not long after succeeded in hav- 
ing himself crowned king under the title of John the 

Second, Another Prester John was set up in Abyssinia. 

II* 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IRISH QUESTIONS. 

"The Irish Peasant to his Mistress" is the name of 
one of Moore's finest songs. The Irish peasant tells his 
mistress of his undying fidelity to her. "Through grief 
and through danger" her smile has cheered his way. 
"The darker our fortunes the purer thy bright love 
burned"; it turned shame into glory; fear into zeal. 
Slave as he was, with her to guide him he felt free. 
She had a rival; and the rival was honoured, "while 
thou wert mocked and scorned." The rival wore a 
crown of gold; the other's brows were girt with thorns. 
The rival wooed him to temples, while the loved one 
lay hid in caves. "Her friends were all masters, while 
thine, alas, are slaves!" "Yet," he declares, "cold in the 
earth at thy feet I would rather be than wed one I love 
not, or turn one thought from thee." 

The Irish peasant's mistress is the Catholic Church. 
The rival was the State Church set up by English 
authority. The Irish peasant remained through centuries 
of persecution devotedly faithful to the Catholic Church. 
Nothing could win or wean him from it. The Irish 
population of Ireland — there is meaning in the words — 
were made apparently by nature for the Catholic faith. 
Half the thoughts, half the life of the Irish peasant, be- 
long to a world other than the material world around 
him. The supernatural becomes almost the natural for 
him. The streams, the valleys, the hills of his native 
country are peopled by mystic forms and melancholy 
legends, which are aH but living things for }iim. Even 
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the railway has not banished from the land his familiar 
fancies and dreams. The "good people^' still linger 
around the raths and glens. The banshee even yet 
laments, in dirge-like wailings, the death of the re- 
presentative of each ancient house. The very super- 
stitions of the Irish peasant take a devotional form. 
They are never degrading. His piety is not merely 
sincere: it is even practical. It sustains him against 
many hard trials, and enables him to bear, in cheerful 
patience, a lifelong trouble. He praises God for every- 
thing; not as an act of mere devotional formality, but 
as by instinct; the praise naturally rising to his lips. 
Old men and women in Ireland who seem, to the ob- 
server, to have lived lives of nothing but privation and 
suffering, are heard to murmur with their latest breath 
the fervent declaration that the Lord was good to them 
always. Assuredly this genuine piety does not always 
prevent the wild Celtic nature from breaking forth into 
fierce excesses. Stormy outbursts of passion, gusts of 
savage revenge, too often sweep away the soul of the 
Irish peasant from the quiet moorings in which his 
natural piety and the teachings of his Church would hold 
it. But deep down in his nature is that faith in the 
other world and its visible connection and intercourse 
with this; his reverence for the teaching which shows him 
a clear title to immortality. For this very reason, when 
the Irish peasant throws off altogether the guidance of 
religion, he is apt to rush into worse extravagances and 
excesses than most other men. He is not made to be a 
rationalist; he is made to be a believer. 

The Irishman was bound by ties of indescribable 
strength and complication to his own Church. The State 
Church set up in Ireland was to him a S3nnbol of op- 
pression. There was not one rational word to be said 
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on principle for the maintenance of such an institutioiu 
Every argument in favour of the State Church in Eng- 
land was an argument against the State Church in 
Ireland. The English Church, as an institution, is de- 
fended on the ground that it represents the religious 
convictions of the great majority of the English people, 
and that it is qualified to take welcome charge of those 
who would otherwise be left without any religious care 
or teaching in England. The Catholics in Ireland were, 
to all other denominations together, as five to one; the 
State Church represented only a small proportion of a 
very small minority. In many places the Protestant 
clergyman preached to a dozen listeners; in some places 
he thought himself lucky when he could get half a dozen. 
There were many places with a Protestant clergyman and 
Protestant church and absolutely no Protestant worship- 
pers. There had not of late years been much positive 
hostility to the State Church among the Irish people. So 
long as the clergymian was content to live quietly and 
mind his own flock, where he had any to mind, his 
Catholic neighbours were not disposed to trouble them- 
selves much about him. If he was a sensible man he 
was usually content to minister to his own people and 
meddle no further with others. In the large towns he 
generally had his considerable congregation, and was 
busy enough. In some of the country places of the 
south and west he preached every Sunday to his little 
flock of five or six, while the congregation of the Catholic 
chapel a short distance off" were covering great part of 
the hillside around the chapel door, because their num- 
bers were many times too great to allow them to find 
room within the building itself. In days nearer to our 
own the miserable hovel had for the most part given 
place to a large and handsome church; in many places 
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to a vast and stately cathedral. Nothing could be more 
remarkable than the manner in which the voluntary 
offerings of the Irish Catholics covered the face of the 
country with churches dedicated to the uses of their 
faith. Often contributions came in liberal measure from 
Irishmen settled in far-off countries who were not likely 
ever again to see their native fields. Irish Catholic 
priests crossed the Atlantic, crossed even the Pacific, to 
ask for help to maintain their churches; and there came 
from Quebec and Ontario, from New York, New Orleans 
and Chicago, from Melbourne and Sydney, from Tas- 
mania and New Zealand, the money which put up 
churches and spires on the Irish mountain-sides. The 
proportion between the Protestants and the Catholics 
began to tell more and more disadvantageous^ for the 
State Church as years went on. Of late the influx of 
the Catholic working population into the northern pro- 
vine* threatens to overthrow the supremacy of Pro- 
testantism in Protestantism's own stronghold. 

On March i6, 1868, a remarkable debate took place 
in the House of Commons. It had for its subject the 
condtion of Ireland, and it was introduced by a series 
of resolutions which Mr. John Francis Maguire, an Irish 
memler, proposed. Mr. Maguire was a man of high 
character and great ability and earnestness. He was a 
newspiper proprietor and an author; he knew Ireland 
well, lut he also knew England and the temper of the 
Englisi peopje. He was ardent in his national sym- 
pathies but he was opposed to any movements of a 
seditioiB or a violent character. He had more than once 
risked his popularity among his countrymen by the 
resolute stand which he made against any agitation that 
tended lowards rebellion. Mr. Maguire always held that 
the geogaphical situation of England and Ireland rendered 
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a separation of the two countries impossible. But he 
accepted cordially the sa)dng of Grattan, that if the 
ocean forbade separation, the sea denied union. He 
was in favour of a domestic legislature for Ireland, and he 
was convinced that such a measure would be found the 
means of establishing a true and genial union of feeling, 
a friendly partnership between the two countries. Mr. 
Maguire was looked on with respect and confidence by 
all parties in England as well as in his own country. 
Even the Fenians, whose schemes he condemned as he 
had condemned the Young Ireland movement of 184.8, 
were willing to admit his honesty and his courage, for 
they found that there was no stauncher advocate in 
Parliament for a generous dealing with the Fenian 
prisoners. A speaker of remarkable power and earnest- 
ness, he was always listened to with attention in the 
House of Commons. It was well known that he had de- 
clined tenders of office from both of the great En^ish 
parties; and it was known too that he had done ths at 
a time when his personal interests made his refusal a 
considerable sacrifice. When therefore he invited the 
attention of the House of Commons to the conditiai of 
Ireland, the House knew that it was likely to have i fair 
and a trustworthy exposition of the subject. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Maguire laid great 
stress upon the evil effect wrought upon Ireland \y the 
existence of the Irish Church. During the debate Lord 
Mayo, then Irish Secretary, made a speech in whch he 
threw out some hint about a policy of equalishg all 
religious denominations in Ireland without sacrificng the 
Irish Church. It has never since been known for certain 
whether he was giving a hint of a scheme actially in 
the mind of the Government; whether he was peaking 
as one set up to feel his way into the opinior of the 
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House of Commons and the public; or whether he was 
only following out some sudden and irresponsible specula- 
tions of his own. The words, however, produced a great 
effect on the House of Commons. It became evident at 
once that the question of the Irish Church was making 
itself at last a subject for the practical politician. Mr. 
Bright, in the course of the debate, strongly denounced 
the Irish Establishment, and enjoined the Government 
and all the great English parties to rise to the occasion, 
and resolve to deal in some serious way with the con- 
dition of Ireland. Difficulties of the gravest nature he 
fully admitted were yet in the way, but he reminded the 
House, in tones of solemn and penetrating earnestness, 
that "to the upright there ariseth light in the darkness." 
But it was on the fourth night of the debate that the 
importance of the occasion became fully manifest. Then 
it was that Mr. Gladstone spoke, and declared that in 
his opinion the time had come when the Irish Church 
as a State institution must cease to exist. Then every 
man in the House knew that the end was near. Mr. 
Maguire withdrew his resolutions. The cause he had to 
serve was now in the hands of one who, though not 
surely more earnest for its success, had incomparably 
greater power to serve it. There was probably not a 
single Englishman capable of forming an opinion who 
did not know that from the moment when Mr. Gladstone 
made his declaration, the fall of the Irish State Church 
had become merely a question of time. Men only waited 
to see how Mr. Gladstone would proceed to procure 
its fall. 

Public expectation was not long kept in suspense, 
A few days after the debate on Mr. Maguire's motion, 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice of three resolutions on the 
subject of the Irish State Church. The first declared 
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that in the opinion of the House of Commons it was 
necessary that the Established Church of Ireland should 
cease to exist as an Establishment, due regard being 
had to all personal interests and to all individual rights 
of property. The second resolution pronounced it ex- 
pedient to prevent the creation of new personal interests 
by the exercise of any public patronage; and the third 
asked for an address to the Queen, praying that her 
Majesty would place at the disposal of Parliament her 
interest in the temporalities of the Irish Church. The 
object of these resolutions was simply to prepare for the 
actual disestablishment of the Church, by providing that 
no further appointments should be made, and that the 
action of patronage should be stayed, until Parliament 
should decide the fate of the whole institution. On 
March 30, 1868, Mr. Gladstone proposed his resolutions. 
Not many persons could have had much doubt as to the 
result of the debate. But if there were any such, their 
doubts must have begun to vanish when they read the 
notice of amendment to the resolutions which was given 
by Lord Stanley. The amendment proclaimed even more 
surely than the resolutions the impending fall of the Irish 
Church. Lord Stanley must have been supposed to speak 
in the name of the Government and the Conservative 
party; and his amendment merely declared that the 
House, while admitting that considerable modifications 
in the temporalities of the Church in Ireland might 
appear to be expedient, was of opinion "that any pro- 
position tending to the disestablishment or disendowment 
of that Church ought to be reserved for the decision of 
the new Parliament." Lord Stanley's amendment asked 
only for delay. It did not plead that to-morrow would 
be sudden; it only asked that the stroke of doom should 
not be allowed to fall on the Irish Church to-day. 
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The debate was one of great power and interest. 
Some of the speakers were heard at their very best. 
Mr. Bright made a speech which was well worthy of the 
occasion and the orator. Mr. Gathorne Hardy was in 
his very element. He flung aside all consideration of 
amendment, compromise, or delay, and went in for a 
vehement defence of the Irish Church. Mr. Hardy was 
not a debater of keen logical power nor an orator of 
genuine inspiration, but he always could rattle a defiant 
drum with excellent effect He beat the war-drum this 
time with tremendous energy. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lowe threw an intensity of bitterness remarkable even 
for him into the unsparing logic with which he assailed 
the Irish Church. That Church, he said, was "like an 
exotic brought from a far country, tended with infinite 
pains and useless trouble. It is kept alive with the 
greatest difficulty and at great expense in an ungenial 
climate and an ungratefiil soil. The curse of barrenness 
is upon it. It has no leaves, puts forth no blossom, and 
yields no fruit Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?" Not the least remarkable speech of the debate 
was that made by Lord Cranbome, who denounced the 
Government of which he was not long since a member 
with an energy of hatred almost like ferocity. He ac- 
cused his late colleagues of having in every possible way 
betrayed the cause of Conservatism, and he assailed Mr. 
Disraeli personally in a manner which made older mem- 
bers think of the days when Mr. Disraeli was denouncing 
Sir Robert Peel. No eloquence and no invective however 
could stay the movement begun by Mr. Gladstone. When 
the division was called there were 270 votes for the 
amendment, and 331 against it The doom of the Irish 
Church was pronounced by a majority of 61. An interval 
was afforded for agitation on both sides. The House of 
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Commons had only decided against Lord Stanley's amend- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone's resolutions had yet to be dis- 
cussed. Lord Russell presided at a great meeting held 
in St James's Hall for the purpose of expressing public 
sympathy with the movement to disestablish the Irish 
Church. Many meetings were held by those on the other 
side of the question as well; but it was obvious to every- 
one that there was no great force in the attempt at a 
defence of the Irish Church. That institution had in 
truth a position which only became less and less defensible 
the more it was studied. Every example and argument 
drawn from the history of the Church of England was 
but another condemnation of the Church of Ireland. The 
more strongly an Englishman was inclined to support his 
own Church, the more anxious he ought to have been to 
repudiate the claim of the Irish Church to a similar 
position. 

Mr. Gladstone's first resolution came to a division 
about a month after the defeat of Lord Stanley's amend- 
ment. It was carried by a majority somewhat larger than 
that which had rejected the amendment — 330 votes were 
given for the resolution; 265 against it. The majority 
for the resolution was therefore 65. Mr. Disraeli quietly 
observed that the Government must take some decisive 
step in consequence of the vote; and a few days after- 
wards it was announced that as soon as the necessary 
business could be got through, Parliament would be dis- 
solved and an appeal made to the country. On the last 
day of July the dissolution took place, and the elections 
came on in November. Not for many years had there been 
so important a general election. The keenest anxiety 
prevailed as to its results. The new constituencies created 
by the Reform Bill were to give their votes for the first 
time. The question at issue was not m^ely the existence 
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of the Irish State Church. It was a general struggle Of 
advanced Liberalism against Toryism. No one could 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone, if he came into power, would 
enter on a policy of more decided Liberalism than had 
ever been put into action since the days of the Reform 
Bill of Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. The result 
of the elections was on the whole what might have been 
expected. The Liberals had a great majority. But there 
were many curious and striking instances of the growing 
strength of Conservatism in certain parts of the country. 
Lancashire, once a very stronghold of Liberalism, returned 
only Tories for its county divisions, and even in most 
cases elected Tories to represent its boroughs. Eight 
Conservatives came in for the county of Lancaster, and 
among those whom their election displaced were no less 
eminent persons than Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Gladstone was defeated in South-west Lancashire, but 
the result of the contest had been generally anticipated, 
and therefore some of his supporters put him up for 
Greenwich also, and he was elected there. He had been 
passing step by step from less popular to more popular 
constituencies. From the University of Oxford he had 
passed to the Lancashire division, and now from the 
Lancashire constituency he went on to a place where 
the Liberal portion of the electors were inclined, for the 
most part, to be not merely Radical but democratic. 

The contest in North Lancashire was made more 
interesting than it would otherwise have been by the 
fact that it was not alone a struggle between opposing 
principles and parties, but also between two great rival 
houses. Lord Hartington represented the great Cavendish 
family. Mr. Frederick Stanley was the younger son of 
Lord Derby. Lord Hartington was defeated by a large 
majority, and was left out of Parliament for a few months. 
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He was afterwards elected for the Radnor Boroaghs. 
Mr. Mill was defeated at Westminster. His defeat was 
brought about by a combination of causes. He had 
been elected in a moment of sudden enthusiasm, and the 
enthusiasm had now had time to cool away. He had 
given some offence in various quarters by a too great 
independence of action and of expression. On many 
questions of deep interest he had shown that he was 
entirely out of harmony with the views of the vast majority 
of his constituents, whatever 'heir religious denomination 
might be. He had done some things which people called 
eccentric, and an English popular constituency does not 
love eccentricity. His opponent, Mr. W. H Smith, was 
very popular in Westminster, and had been quietly can- ] 
vassing it for years. Some of the Westminster electon 
had probably grown tired of being represented by one 
who was called a philosopher. Some other prominent 
public men lost their seats. Mr. Roebuck was defeated 
in Sheffield. His defeat was partly due to the strong 
stand he had made against the trades-unions; but still 
more to the bitterness of the hostility he had shown to 
the Northern States during the American Civil War. Mr. 
Milner Gibson and Mr. Bemal Osborne were also un- 
seated. The latter got into Parliament again. The former 
disappeared from public life. He had done good service 
at one time as an ally of Cobden and Bright Mr. Lowe 
was elected the first representative of the University of 
London, on which the Conservative Reform Bill had con- 
ferred a seat Mr. Disraeli afterwards humorously claimed 
the credit of having enabled Mr. Lowe to carry on his 
public career by providing for him the only constituency 
in England which would have accepted him as its re- 
presentative. This was the first general election with 
household suffrage in boroughs and a lowered franchise 
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in counties. Yet curiously enough the extreme democratic 
candidates, and those who were called the working-men's 
candidates, were in every instance rejected. The new 
Parliament was to all appearance less marked in its 
Liberalism than that which had gone before it. But so 
far as mere numbers went the Liberal party was much 
stronger than it had been. In the new House of Com- 
mons it could count upon a majority of about 120, 
whereas in the late Parliament it had but 60. Mr. Glad- 
stone it was clear would now have everything in his own 
hands, and the country might look for a career of 
energetic reform. 

While the debates on Mr. Gladstone's resolutions were 
still going on, there came to England the news that Lord 
Brougham was dead. He had died at Cannes in his 
ninetieth year. His death was a quiet passing away from 
a world that had well-nigh forgotten him. Seldom has 
a political career been so strangely cut, short as that of 
Lord Brougham. From the time when the Whig Ad- 
ministration was formed without him, he seemed to have 
no particular business in public life. He never had from 
that hour the slightest influence on any political party 
or any political movement. His restless figure was seen 
moving about the House of Lords like that of a man 
who felt himself out of place there, and was therefore 
out of humour with himself and his company. He often 
took part in debate, and for many years he continued to 
show all the fire and energy of his earlier days. But of 
late he had almost entirely dropped out of politics. 
Happily for him the Social Science Association was 
formed, and he acted for a long time as its principal 
guide, philosopher, and friend. He made speeches at its 
meetings, presided at many of its banquets, and some- 
times showed that he could still command the resources 
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of a massive eloquence. The men of the younger genera- 
tion looked at him with interest and wonder; they found 
it hard to realise the fact that only a few years before 
he was one of the most conspicuous and energetic figures 
in political agitation. Now he seemed oddly like some 
dethroned king who occupies his leisure in botanical 
studies; some once famous commander, long out of 
harness, who amuses himself with learning the flute. 
There were perhaps some who forgot Brougham the great 
reformer altogether, and only thought of Brougham the 
patron and orator of the Social Science Association. He 
passed his time between Cannes, which he may be said 
to have discovered, and London. At one time he had 
had the idea of actually becoming a citizen of France, 
being of opinion that it would set a good example for 
the brotherhood of peoples if he were to show how a 
man could be a French and an English citizen at the 
same moment. He had outlived nearly all his early 
friends and foes. Melbourne, Grey, Durham, Campbell, 
Ljmdhurst had passed away. The death of LyndJiurst 
had been a great grief to him. It is said that in his 
failing, later years he often directed his coachman to 
drive him to Lord Lyndhurst's house, as if his old friend 
and gossip were still among the living. At last Brougham 
began to give unmistakable signs of vanishing intelligence. 
His appearances in public were mournful exhibitions. He 
sometimes sat at a dinner-party and talked loudly to him- 
self of something which had no concern with the time, 
the place, or the company. His death created but a 
mere momentary thrill of emotion in England. He had 
made bitter enemies and cherished strong hatreds in his 
active years; and like all men who have strong hatreds, 
he had warm affections too. But the close friends and 
the bitter enemies were gone alike; and the agitation 
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about the Irish Church was scarcely interrupted, for a 
moment by the news of his death. 

The Parliament which was called together in the 
close of 1 868 was known to have before it the great task 
of endeavouring to govern Ireland on the principle 
enunciated by Fox seventy years before — that is, accord- 
ing to Irish ideas. Mr. Gladstone had proclaimed this 
purpose himself. He had made it known that he would 
endeafvour to deal with Ireland's three great difficulties 
— the State Church, the tenure of land, and the system 
of university education. Men's minds were wrought up 
to the enterprise. The country was in a temper to try 
heroic remedies. The public were tired of government 
which merely tinkered at legislation, putting in a little 
patch here, and stopping up for the moment a little hole 
there. Perhaps, therefore, there was a certain disappoint- 
ment as the general character of the new Parliament 
began to be understood. The eminent men on whom 
all eyes turned in the old Parliament were to be seen of 
all eyes in the new. It was clear that Mr. Gladstone 
would be master of the situation. But there did not 
seem anything particularly hero-like in the general aspect 
of the new House of Commons. Its composition was 
very much the same as that of the old. Vast sums of 
money had been spent upon the elections. Rich men 
were, as before, in immense preponderance. Elder and 
younger sons of great families were as many as ever. 
The English constituencies under the new suffrage were 
evidently no whit less fond of lords, no whit less 
devoted to wealth, than they had been under the old. 
Not a single man of extreme democratic opinions had a 
seat in the new House of Commons. Where any marked 
change had been made it showed itself in removing such 
men from Parliament rather than in returning them to it. 

Short Hist, of our own Times, II. 12 
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Mr, Disraeli did not meet the new Parliament as 
Prime Minister. He decided very properly that it would 
be mere waste of public time to wait for the formal vote 
of the House of Commons, which would inevitably com- 
mand him to surrender. He at once resigned his office, 
and Mr. Gladstone was immediately sent for by the 
Queen, and invited to form an Administration. Mr. 
Gladstone, it would seem, was only beginning his career. 
He was nearly sixty years of age, but there were scarcely 
any evidences of advancing years to be seen on his 
face, he had all the fire of proud, indomitable youth in 
his voice and his manner. He had come into office at 
the head of a powerful party. There was hardly any- 
thing he could not do with such a following and with 
such personal energy. The Government he formed was 
one of remarkable strength. The one name upon its 
list, after that of the Prime Minister himself, which en- 
gaged the interest of the public, was that of Mr. Bright. 
Mr. Bright had not sought office, it had come to him. 
It was impossible that a Liberal ministry could now be 
formed without Mr. Bright's name appearing in it. Mr. 
Gladstone at first offered him the office of Secretary of 
State for India. The state of Mr. Bright's health would 
not allow him to undertake the very laborious duties of 
such a place, and probably in any case it would have 
been repugnant to his feelings to accept a position which 
might have called on him to give orders for the under- 
taking of a war. Every man in a Cabinet is of course 
responsible for all its acts; but there is still an evident 
difference, so far as personal feeling is concerned, be- 
tween acquiescing in some inevitable policy of war and 
actually directing that war shall be made. The position 
of President of the Board of Trade was that which had 
been offered by Lord Palmerston to Mr. Bright's old 
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friend, Richard Cobden, and it seemed in every way 
well suited to Mr. Bright himself. Many men felt a 
doubt as to the possibility of Mr. Bright's subduing his 
personal independence and his outspoken ways to the 
discipline and reticence of a Cabinet, and Mr. Bright 
himself appeared to be a little afraid that he should be 
understood as thoroughly approving of every measure in 
which he might, by official order, feel compelled to ac- 
quiesce. He cautioned his Birmingham constituents not 
to believe that he had changed any of his opinions until 
his own voice publicly proclaimed the change, and he 
made what might almost be called an appeal to them to 
remember that he was now one man serving in a band 
of men; no longer responsible only for himself, no longer 
independent of the acts of others. 

Lord Granville was Secretary for the Colonies under 
the new Administration; Lord Clarendon Foreign Secre- 
tary. The Duke of Argyll was entrusted with the Indian 
Office. Mr. Cardwell, to all appearance one of the 
coldest and least warlike of men, was made Secretary 
for War, and had in his charge one of the greatest re- 
forms of the administration. Lord Hartington, Lord 
Dufferin, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Bruce had places as- 
signed to them. Mr. Layard became First Commissioner 
of Public Works. Mr. W. E. Forster had the office of 
Vice-President of the Council, and came in for work 
hardly less important than that of the Prime Minister 
himself. The Lord Chancellor was Lord Hatherley, 
formerly Sir William Page Wood. Many years before, 
when Lord Hatherley was only known as a rising man 
among advanced Liberals, and when Mr. Bright was 
still regarded by all true Conservatives as a Radical 
demagogue, Mr. Bright and Mr. Wood were talking of 
the political possibilities of the future. Mr. Bright jest- 

I2« 
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ingly expressed a hope that whenever he came to be 
member of a Cabinet, Mr. Wood might be the Lord 
Chancellor. Nothing could then have seemed less likely 
to come to pass. As Lord Hatherley and Mr. Bright 
met on their way to Windsor to wait on the Queen, Mr. 
Bright reminded his colleague of the jest that had ap- 
parently been prophetic. 

Mr. Gladstone went to work at once with his Irish 
policy. On March i, 1869, the Prime Minister intro- 
duced his measure for the disestablishment and partial 
disendowment of the Irish State Church. The proposals 
of the Government were, that the Irish Church should 
almost at once cease to exist as a State Establishment, 
and should pass into the condition of a free Episcopal 
Church. As a matter of course the Irish bishops were 
to lose their seats in the House of Lords. A synodal, 
or governing body, was to be elected from the clergy 
and laity of the Church and was to be recognised by 
the Government, and duly incorporated. The union be- 
tween the Churches of England and Ireland was to be 
dissolved, and the Irish Ecclesiastical Courts were to be 
abolished. There were various and complicated ar- 
rangements for the protection of the life interests of 
those already holding positions in the Irish Church, and 
for the appropriation of the fund which would return to 
the possession of the State when all these interests had 
been fairly considered and dealt with. It must be owned 
that the Government dealt with vested interests in no 
niggard spirit. If they erred at all they erred on the 
side of too much generosity. But they had arrayed 
against them adversaries so strong that they probably 
felt it absolutely necessary to buy off some of the op- 
position by a liberal compensation to all those who were 
to be deprived of their dignity as clergymen of a State 
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Church. When, however, all had been paid off who 
could establish any claim, and some perhaps who had in 
strict fairness no claim whatever, there remained a large 
fund at the disposal of the Government. This they re- 
solved to set apart for the relief of unavoidable suffering 
in Ireland. 

The sum to be disposed of was very considerable. 
The gross value of the Irish Church property was 
estimated at sixteen millions. From this sum would 
have to be deducted nearly five millions for the vested 
interests of incumbents; one million seven hundred thou- 
sand for compensations to curates and lay compensations; 
half a million for private endowments; for the Maynooth 
Grant and the Regium Donum about a million and a 
quarter. There would be left nearly nine millions for 
any beneficent purpose on which the Government and 
the country could make up their minds.' The Maynooth 
Grant and the Regium Donum were to go with the Irish 
Church, and the same principle of compensation was to 
be applied to those who were to be deprived of them. 
The Regium Donum was an allowance from the Sover- 
eign for the maintenance of Presbyterian ministers in 
Ireland. It was begun by Charles 11. and let drop by 
James, but was restored by William EH. William felt 
grateful for the support given him by the Presbyterians 
in Ireland during his contest with James, and indeed 
had little preference for one form of the IVotestant faith 
over another. William, in the first instance, fixed the 
grant as a charge upon the customs of Belfast. The 
Maynooth Grant has been already described in these 
pages. Both these grants, each a very small thing in 
itself, now came to an end, and the principle of equality 
among the religious denominations of Ireland was to be 
established. 
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The bill was stoutly resisted by Mr. Disraeli and his 
party. They resisted it as a whole, and they also fought 
it in detail. They proposed amendment after amendment 
in committee, and did all they could to stay its progress 
as well as to alter some of its arrangements. But there 
did not seem to be much of genuine easnestness in the 
speeches made by Mr. Disraeli. The fact that resistance 
was evidently hopeless had no doubt some effect upon 
the style of his eloquence. His speeches were amusing 
rather than impressive. They were full of good points; 
they sparkled with happy illustrations and allusions, odd 
conceits and bewildering paradoxes. But the orator had 
evidently no faith in the cause he advocated; no faith, 
that is to say, in the possibility of its success. He must 
have seen too clearly that the Church as a State estab- 
lishment in Ireland was doomed, and he had not that 
intensity of interest in its maintenance, which would 
have made him fight the course, as he had fought many 
a course before, with all the passionate eloquence of 
desperation. One of his lieutenants, Mr. Gathome Hardy, 
was more effective as a champion of the sinking Irish 
Church than Mr. Disraeli proved himself to be. Mr. 
Hardy was a man so constituted as to be only capable 
of seeing one side of a question at a time. He was 
filled with the conviction that the Government were at- 
tempting an act of spoliation and sacrilege, and he 
stormed against the meditated crime with a genuine 
energy which occasionally seemed to supply him with 
something like eloquence. A peculiar interest attached 
to the part taken in the debate by Sir Roundell Palmer. 
It was natural that Sir Roundell Palmer should be with 
Mr. Gladstone. Everyone expected in the first instance 
that he would have held high office in the new Ad- 
ministration. He was one of the very foreniost lawyers 
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and the best Parliamentary debaters of the day, and 
the woolsack seemed to be his fitting place. But Sir 
Roundell Palmer could not conscientiously agree to the 
disestablishment of the Irish State Church. He was 
ydlling to consent to very extensive alterations and re- 
ductions in the Establishment, but he could not go with 
Mr. Gladstone all the way to the abolition of the Church; 
and he therefore remained outside the Ministry, and op- 
posed the bill. If the fate of the Irish Church could 
have been averted or even postponed by impassioned 
eloquence something might have been done to stay the 
stroke of doom. But the fate of the institution was 
sealed at the moment that Mr. Gladstone returned from 
the general elections in command of a Liberal majority. 
The House of Lords were prudent enough not to set 
themselves against the clear declaration of national 
opinion. Many amendments were introduced and dis- 
cussed; and some of these led to a controversy between 
the two Houses of Parliament; but the controversy ended 
in compromise. On July 26, 1869, the measure for the 
disestablishment, of the Irish Church received the royal 
assent 

Lord Derby did not long survive the passing of the 
measure which he had opposed with such fervour and 
so much pathetic dignity. He died before the Irish 
State Church had ceased to live. Doomed as it was, it 
outlasted its eloquent champion. In the interval be- 
tween the passing and the practical operation of Mr. 
Gladstone's bill, on October 2^^ Lord Derby died at 
Knowsley, the residence of the Stanleys in Lancashire. 
His death made no great gap in English politics. He 
had for some time ceased to assert any really influential 
place in public affairs. His career had been eminent 
and distinguished; but its day had long been done. 
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Lord Derby never was a statesman; he was not even a 
great leader of a party; but he was a splendid figure- 
head for Conservatism in or out of power. He was, on 
the whole, a superb specimen of the English political 
nobleman. Proud of soul, but sweet in temper and genial 
in manner; dignified as men are who feel instinctively 
that dignity pertains to them, and therefore never think 
of how to assert or to maintain it, he was eminently 
fitted by temperament, by nature, and by fortune for the 
place it was given him to hold. His parliamentary 
oratory has already become a tradition. It served its 
purpose admirably for the time; it showed, as Macaulay 
said, that Lord Derby possessed the very instinct of 
parliamentary debate. It was not weighted with the 
thought which could have secured it a permanent place 
in political literature, nor had it the imagination which 
would have lifted it into an atmosphere above the level 
of Hansard. In Lord Derby's own day the unanimous 
opinion of both Houses of Parliament would have given 
him a place among the very foremost of parliamentary 
orators. Many competent judges went so far as to set 
him distinctly above all living rivals. Time has not 
ratified this judgment. It is impossible that the influence 
of an orator could have faded so soon if he had really 
been entitled to the praise which many of his contem- 
poraries would freely have rendered to Lord Derby. The 
charm of his voice and style, his buoyant readiness, his 
rushing fluency, his rich profusion of words, his happy 
knack of illustration, allusion, and retort — all these 
helped to make men believe him a much greater orator 
than he really was. Something, too, was due to the in- 
fluence of his position. It seemed a sort of condescension 
on the part of a great noble that he should consent to 
be an eloquent debater also, and to contend in parlia- 
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meiitary sword-play against professional champions like 
Peel and O'Connell and Brougham. It must count for 
something in Lord Derby's fame that, while far inferior 
to any of these men in political knowledge and in mental 
capacity, he could compare as an orator with each in 
turn, and — were it but for his own day, were it but 
while the magic of his presence and his voice was yet a 
living influence — could be held by so many to have 
borne without disadvantage the test of comparison. 

When the Irish Church had been disposed of, Mr. 
Gladstone at once directed his energies to the Irish land 
system. Ireland is essentially an agricultural country. 
It has few manufactures, not many large towns. Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Waterford — these are the only 
towns that could be called large; below these we come 
to places that in most other countries would be spoken 
of as villages or hamlets. The majority of the population 
of Ireland live on the land and by the land. The con- 
dition of most of the Irish tenantry may be painted ef- 
fectively in a single touch when it is said that they were 
tenants-at-will. That fact would of itself be almost enough 
to account for the poverty and the misery of the agri- 
cultural classes in Ireland. But there were other con- 
ditions, too, which tended the same way. The land of 
Ireland was divided among a comparatively small number 
of landlords, and the landlords were, as a rule, strangers, 
the representatives of a title acquired by conquest. Many 
of them were habitual absentees, who would as soon have 
thought of living in Ashantee as in Munster or Con- 
naught The Irish agricultural population held the land 
w^hich was their only means of living at the mercy of the 
landlord or his agent. They had no interest in being in- 
dustrious and improving their land. If they improved 
the patch of soil they worked on, their rent was almost 
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certain to be raised, or they were turned out of the land 
without receiving a farthing of compensation for their 
improvements. Of course there were many excellent land- 
lords, humane and kindly men — men, too, who saw the 
wisdom of being humane and kind. But in the majority 
of cases the landlords and the agents held firmly by 
what seemed to them the right of property — the right to 
get as high a price for a piece of land as it would fetch 
in open competition. The demand for land was so great, 
the need of land was so vital, that men would offer any 
price for it. When the tenant had got hold of his piece 
of land, he had no idea of cultivating it to the best of 
his strength and opportunities. Why should he? The 
moment his holding began to show a better appearance, 
that moment he might look to having his rent raised, or 
to being turned out in favour of some competitor who 
offered higher terms for occupation. Why should he im- 
prove? Whenever he was turned out of the land he 
would have to leave his improvements for the benefit of 
the landlord or the new comer. He was, therefore, con- 
tent to scratch the soil instead of really cultivating it 
He extracted all he could from it in his short day. He 
lived from hand to mouth, from hour to hour. 

In one province of Ireland, indeed, a better condition 
of things existed. Over the greater part of Ulster the 
tenant-right system prevailed. This system was a custom 
merely, but it had gradually come to acquire something 
like the force of law. The principle of tenant-right was 
that a man should be allowed to remain in undisturbed 
possession of his holding as long as he paid his rent; 
that he should be entitled, on giving up the land, to 
x:ompensation for unexhausted improvements, and that 
he should be at liberty to sell the "good-will" of his 
farm for what it would fetch in the market. The tenant 
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was- free to do what a man who has a long lease of any 
holding may do; he might sell to any bidder of whom 
his landlord approved the right to enter on the occupancy 
of the place. Wherever this tenant-right principle pre- 
vailed there was industry, there was prosperity; where it 
did not prevail was the domain of poverty, idleness, dis- 
content, and crime. The one demand of the Irish agri- 
cultural population everywhere was for some form of 
fixity of tenure. The demand was neglected or refused 
by generations of English statesmen, chiefly because no 
statesman would take the trouble to distinguish between 
words and things; between shadowy, pedantic theories 
and clear, substantial facts. "Tenant-right," said Lord 
Palmerston, amid the cheers of an assembly mainly 
composed of landlords, "is landlord's wrong." Lord 
Palmerston forgot that the landlord, like everyone else in 
the commonwealth, holds even his dearest rights of pro- 
perty subject to the condition that his assertion of them 
is not inconsistent with the general weal. The landlord 
holds his land as the shipowner holds his ship and the 
railway company its lines of rail; subject to the right of 
the State to see that the duties of possession are properly 
fulfilled, and that the ownership is not allowed to be- 
come a public danger and a nuisance. Land is, from 
its very nature, from the fact that it cannot be increased 
in extent, and that the possession by one man is the ex- 
clusion of another, the form of property over which the 
State would most naturally be expected to reserve a right 
of ultimate control. Yet English statesmen for genera- 
tions complacently asserted the impossibility of any legis- 
lative interference with the right of the landlord, as if 
legislation had not again and again interfered with the 
right of the factory owner, the owner of mines, the pos- 
sessor of railway shares, the shopkeeper; the right of the 
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master over his apprentice, the mistress in the hire of 
her maid-of-all-work. 

If ever there was a creature of law, and of authority 
acting in the place of law, it was the landlordism of 
Ireland. It was imposed upon the country and the people. 
It could not plead in support of any of its alleged rights 
even that prescriptive title which grows up with the 
growth of an institution that has held its place during 
all the ages to which tradition or memory goes back. 
The landlordism of Ireland was, compared with most 
European institutions, a thing of the day before yester- 
day. It was the creation of conquest, the impost of con- 
fiscation. It could plead no title whatever to maintain 
an unlimited right of action in opposition to the welfare 
of the people on whom it was forced. At least it could 
claim no such title when once the time had passed away 
which insisted that the right of conquest superseded all 
other human rights, that the tenant, like the slave, had 
no rights which his master was bound to respect, and 
that the common weal meant simply the interests and the 
privileges of the ruling class. The moment the title of 
the Irish land system came to be fairly examined, it was 
seen to be full of flaws. It was dependent on conditions 
that had never been fulfilled. It had not even made the 
landlord class prosperous. It had not even succeeded, 
as no doubt some of its founders intended that it should 
succeed, in colonising the island with English and Scotch 
settlers. For generations the land tenure system of Ire- 
land had been the subject of parliamentary debate and 
parliamentary inquiry. Nothing came of all this. The 
supposed right of the landlord stopped the way. The 
one simple demand of the occasion was, as we have 
shown, security of tenure, and it was an article of faith 
with English statesmanship until Mr. Gladstone's time 
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that security for the tenant was confiscation for the land- 
lord. 

Mr. Gladstone came into power full of genuine re- 
forming energy and without the slightest faith in the 
economic wisdom of our ancestors. In a speech delivered 
by him during his electioneering campaign in Lancashire, 
he had declared that the Irish upas-tree had three great 
branches: the State Church, the Land Tenure System, 
and the System of Education, and that he meant to hew 
them all down if he could. On February 15, 1870, Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Irish Land Bill into the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gladstone's measure overthrew once 
for all the doctrine of the landlord's absolute and un- 
limited right. It recognised a certain property or partner- 
ship of the tenant in the land which he tilled. Mr. 
Gladstone took the Ulster tenant-right as he found it, 
and made it a legal institution. In places where the 
Ulster practice, or something analogous to it, did not 
exist, he threw upon the landlord the burden of proof as 
regarded the right of eviction. The tenant disturbed in 
the possession of his land could claim compensation for 
improvements, and the bill reversed the existing assump- 
tion of the law by presuming all improvements to be the 
property of the tenant, and leaving it to the landlord, if 
he could, to prove the contrary. The bill established a 
special judicial machinery for carrying out its provisions. 
It allowed the tribunals thus instituted to take into con- 
sideration not merely the strict legal conditions of each 
case, but also any circumstances that might affect the 
claim of the tenant as a matter of equity. Mr. Gladstone's 
great object was to bring about a state of things by virtue 
of which a tenant should not be dispossessed of his hold- 
ing so long as he continued to pay his rent, and should 
in any case be entitled to full compensation for any sub- 
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stantial improvements which his energy or his capital 
might have effected. Mr. Gladstone, however, allowed 
landlords, under certain conditions, to contract themselves 
out of the provisions of the bill, and these conditions 
were so largely availed of in some parts of Ireland that 
there were more evictions after the bill had become law 
than before it had yet been thought of. On this ground 
the measure was actually opposed by some of the popular 
representatives of Ireland. The general opinion, how- 
ever, then and since was, that the bill was of inestimable 
value to Ireland in the mere fact that it completely upset 
the fundamental principles on which legislation had al- 
ways previously dealt with Irish land tenure. It put an 
end to the reign of the landlord's absolute power; it re- 
duced the landlord to the level of every other proprietor, 
of every other man in the country who had anything to 
sell or hire. It decided once for all against Lord Palmer- 
ston's famous dogma, and declared that tenant-right was 
not landlord's wrong. Therefore the new legislation might 
in one sense have well been called revolutionary. 

The bill passed without substantial alteration. On 
August I, 1870, the bill received the Royal assent. The 
second branch of the upas-tree had been hewn down; but 
the woodman's axe had yet to be laid to a branch of a 
tougher fibre, well calculated to turn the edge of even 
the best weapon, and to jar the strongest arm that wielded 
it. Mr. Gladstone had dealt with Church and land; he 
had yet to deal with university education. He had gone 
with Irish ideas thus far. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
"REFORMATION IN A FLOOD." 

On June 10, 1870, men's minds were suddenly turned 
away from thought of political controversy to a country 
house near the Gad's Hill of Shakespeare, on the road 
to Rochester, where the most popular author of his day 
was lying dead. On the evening of June 8, Mr. Dickens 
became suddenly seized with paralysis. He fell into an 
unconscious state and continued so until his death, the 
evening after. The news was sent over the country on 
the loth, and brought a pang as of personal sorrow into 
almost every home. Dickens was not of an age to die; 
he had scarcely passed his prime. Born early in February 
1 81 2, he had not gone far into his fifty-ninth year. No 
author of our time came near him in popularity; per- 
haps no English author ever was so popular during his 
own life. To an immense number of men and women 
in these countries, Dickens stood for literature; to not a 
few his cheery teaching was sufficient as philosophy and 
even as religion. Soon after his death, as might have 
been expected, a certain reaction took place, and for a 
while it became the fashion to smile quietly at Dickens's 
teaching and his influence. That mood too will have its 
day and will pass. It may be safely predicted that 
Dickens will be found to have made a firm place in 
English literature, although that place will probably not 
be so high as his admirers would once have claimed for 
him. Londoners were familiar with Dickens's personal 
appearance as well as with his writings, and certain Lon- 
don streets did not seem quite the same when his strik- 
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ing face and energetic movements could be seen there 
no more. It is likely that Dickens overworked his 
exuberant vital energy, his superb resources of physical 
health and animal spirits. In work and play, in writing 
and in exercising, he was unsparing of his powers. Men 
who were early companions of his, and who had not half 
his vital power, outlived him many years. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, although his own desire was to 
be laid quietly in Rochester churchyard. It was held 
that the national cemetery claimed him. We cannot 
help thinking it a pity the claim was made. Most of 
the admirers of Dickens would have been better pleased 
to think that he lay beneath the green turf of the an- 
cient churchyard, in venerable and storied Rochester, 
amid the scenes that he loved and taught so many others 
to love. 

Nothing in modem English history is like the rush 
of the extraordinary years of reforming energy on which 
the new Administration had now entered. Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government had to grapple with five or six great 
questions of reform, any one of which might have seemed 
enough to engage the whole attention of an ordinary 
Administration. The new Prime Minister had pledged 
himself to abolish the State Church in Ireland and to 
reform the Irish Land Tenure system. He had made up 
his mind to put an end to the purchase of commissions 
in the army. Recent events and experiences had con- 
vinced him that it was necessary to introduce the system 
of voting by ballot. He accepted for his Government 
the responsibility of originating a complete scheme of Na- 
tional Education. Meanwhile, there were many questions 
of the highest importance in foreign policy waiting for 
solution. It required no common energy and strength of 
character to keep closely to the work of domestic reform. 
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amid such exciting discussions in foreign policy all the 
while, and with the war-trumpet ringing for a long time 
in the ears of England. 

Mr. Forster's Education Bill may be said to have 
been run side by side with the Irish Land Bill. The 
manner in which England had neglected the education 
of her poor children had long been a reproach to her 
civilisation. She was behind every other great country 
in the world; she was behind many countries that in no- 
wise professed to be great. For years the statesmanship 
of England had been kept from any serious attempt to 
grapple with the evil by the doctrine that popular edu- 
cation ought not to be the business of a Government. 
Private charity was eked out in a parsimonious and 
miserable manner by a scanty dole from the State; and 
as a matter of course, where the direst poverty prevailed, 
and naturally brought the extremest need for assistance 
to education, there the wants of the place were least 
efficiently supplied. It therefore came about that more 
than two-thirds of the children of the country were ab- 
solutely without instruction. One of the first great tasks 
which Mr. Gladstone's Government undertook was to 
reform this condition of things, and to provide England 
for the first time in her history with a system of National 
Education. On February 17, 1870, Mr. Forster intro- 
duced a bill, having for its object to provide for public 
elementary education in England and Wales. Mr. Forster 
proposed to establish a system of School Boards in Eng- 
land and Wales; and to give to each board the power to 
frame bye-laws, compelling the attendance of all children, 
from five to twelve years of age, within the school dis- 
trict. The Government did not see their way to a system 
of direct and universal compulsion. They therefore fell 
back on a compromise, by leaving the power to compel 
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in the hands of the local authorities. Existing schools 
were, in many instances, to be adppted by the bill, and 
to receive Government aid, on condition that they pos- 
sessed a certain amount of efficiency in education, that 
they submitted themselves to the examination of an un- 
denominational inspector, and that they admitted a con- 
science clause as part of their regulations. The funds 
were to be procured, partly by local rates, partly by 
grants from the Treasury, and partly by the fees paid in 
the paying schools. There were of course to be free 
schools provided, were the poverty of the population was 
such as, in the opinion of the local authorities, to render 
gratuitous instruction indispensable. 

The bill at first was favourably received. But the 
general harmony of opinion did not last long. Mr. 
Forster found, when he came to examine into the condi- 
tion of the machinery of education in England, that there 
was already a system of schools existing under the charge 
of religious bodies of various kinds: the State Church, 
and the Roman Catholic Church, and other authorities. 
These he proposed to adopt as far as possible into his 
scheme; to affiliate them, as it were to the Governmental 
system of education. But he had to make some conces- 
sion to the religious principles on which such schools 
were founded. He could not by any stroke of authority 
undertake to change them all into secular schools. He 
therefore proposed to meet the difficulty by adopting 
regulations compelling every school of this kind which 
obtained Government aid or recognition to accept a con- 
science clause, by means of which the religious convic- 
tions of parents and children should be scrupulously re- 
garded in the instruction given during the regular school 
hours. On this point the Nonconformists as a body 
broke away from the Government, They laid down the 
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broad principle that no State aid whatever should be 
given to any schools but those which were conducted on 
strictly secular and undenominational principles. Their 
principle was that public money, the contribution of 
citizens of all shades of belief, ought only to be given 
for such teaching as the common opinion of the country- 
was agreed upon. The contribution of the Jew, they 
argued, ought not to be exacted in order to teach 
Christianity; the Protestant ratepayer ought not to be 
compelled to pay for the instruction of Roman Catholic 
children in the tenets of their faith; the Irish Catholic 
in London or Birmingham ought not to be called upon 
to pay in any way for the teaching of distinctively Pro- 
testant doctrine. 

Mr. Forster could not admit the principle for which 
they contended. He could not say that it would be a 
fair and equal plan to offer secular education, and that 
alone, to all bodies of the community; for he was well 
aware that there were such bodies who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to what was called secular education, 
and who could not agree to accept it. He therefore en- 
deavoured to establish a system which should satisfy the 
consciences of all the denominations. But the Noncon- 
formists would not meet him on this ground. They 
fought Mr. Forster long and ably and bitterly. The 
Liberal minister was compelled to accept more than once 
the aid of the Conservative party; for that party as a 
whole adopted the principle which insisted on religious 
instruction in every system of national education. It 
more than once happened, therefore, that Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Gladstone found themselves appealing to the 
help of Conservatives and of Roman Catholics against 
that dissenting body of Englishmen who were usu- 
ally the main support of the Liberal party. It hap- 
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pened too, very unfortunately, that at this .time Mr. 
Bright's health had so far given way as to compel him 
to seek complete rest from parliamentary duties. His 
presence and his influence with the Nonconformists might 
perhaps have tended to moderate their course of action, 
and to reconcile them to the policy of the Government 
even on the subject of national education; but his voice 
was silent then, and for long after. The split between 
the (jovemment and the Nonconformists became some- 
thing like a complete severance. Many angry and bitter 
words were spoken in the House of Commons on both 
sides. On one occasion, there was an almost absolute 
declaration on the part of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. 
Miall, a leading Nonconformist, that they had parted 
company for ever. The education Bill was nevertheless 
a great success. The School Boards became really 
valuable and powerful institutions, and the principle of 
the cumulative vote was tested for the first time in their 
elections. When School Boards were first established in 
the great cities, their novelty and the evident importance 
of the work they had to do, attracted to them some of 
the men of most commanding intellect and position. The 
London School Board had as its chairman, for instance, 
Lord Lawrence, the great Indian statesman, lately a 
Viceroy, and for one of its leading members Professor 
Huxley. An important peculiarity of the School Boards 
too, was the fact, that they admitted women to the privi- 
leges of membership; and this admission was largely 
availed of. Women voted, proposed amendments, sat on 
committees, and in every way took their part of the 
duties of citizenship in the business of national educa- 
tion. When the novelty of the system wore off, some of 
the more eminent men gradually fell out of the work, 
but the School Boards never failed to maintain a high 
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and useful standard of membership. They began and 
continued to be strictly representative institutions. Most 
of their work even still remains to be done. But so far 
as it has gone, there can be no doubt of the success it 
has achieved. It must, however, be owned that the Glad- 
stone administration was weakened and not strength- 
ened by its education scheme. One of the first symp- 
toms of coming danger to Mr. Gladstone's Government 
was found in the estrangement of the English Noncon- 
formists. 

The Government were a little unfortunate too as re- 
garded another great reform — that of the organisation of 
the army. Mr. Cardwell, the War Minister, brought for- 
ward a scheme for the reconstruction of the army, by 
combining under one system of discipline the regular 
troops, the militia, the volunteers, and the reserve. One 
most important part of the scheme was the abolition of 
the purchase system for officers' commissions, and the 
substitution of promotion according to merit. Except in 
certain regiments, and in certain branches of the service 
outside England itself, the rule was, that an officer ob- 
tained his commission by purchase. Promotion was got 
in the same way. An officer bought a step up in the 
service. A commission was a vested interest; a personal 
property. The owner had paid so much for it, and he 
expected to get so much for it when he thought fit to 
sell it. The regulation price recognised by law and the 
Horse Guards was not by any means the actual price of 
the commission. It became worth much more to the 
holder, and of course he expected to get its real price, 
not its regulation, or nominal and imaginary price. This 
anomalous and extraordinary system had grown up with 
the growth of the English army, until it seemed in 
the eyes of many an essential condition of the army's 
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existence. It found defenders almost everywhere. Be- 
cause the natural courage, energy, and fighting power of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen had made a good 
army in spite of this unlucky practice, because the army 
did not actually collapse or wither away under its in- 
fluence, many men were convinced that the army could 
not get on without it. The abolition of the purchase 
system had been advocated by generations of reformers 
without much success. But the question did not become 
really pressing and practical until Mr. Gladstone, on his 
accession to power, resolved to include it in his list of 
reforms. Of course Mr. CardwelFs proposition was 
bitterly and pertinaciously opposed. The principle of 
army purchase was part of a system in which large 
numbers of the most influential class had a vested inter- 
est. It was part of the aristocratic principle. To admit 
men to commissions in the army by pure merit and by 
mere competition would be to deprive the service of its 
specially aristocratic character. A large number of the 
Conservative party set themselves, therefore, not merely 
to oppose but to obstruct the bill. They propcJted all 
manner of amendments, and raised all manner of dis- 
cussions, in which the same arguments were repeated 
over and over again by the same speakers in almost the 
same words. Men who had never before displayed the 
slightest interest in the saving of the public money, were 
now clamorous opponents of the bill on the ground that 
the abolition of purchase would render necessary the 
outlay of a large sum for compensation to officers thus 
deprived of their vested interests. This outlay the Liberal 
Government, usually censured by their opponents on the 
ground of their pinching parsimony, were quite willing 
to meet. Mr. Cardwell was prepared to make provision 
for it Economy, however, became suddenly a weapon 
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in the hands of some of the Conservatives. The session 
was going on, and there seemed little prospect of the 
Opposition being discouraged or slackening in their 
energy. The Government began to see that it would be 
impossible to carry through the vast and complicated 
scheme of army reorganisation which they had intro- 
duced, and Mr. Gladstone was resolved that the system 
of purchase must come to an end. It was thought ex- 
pedient at last, and while the bill was still fighting its 
way through committee, to abandon a great part of the 
measure and persevere for the present only with those 
clauses which related to the abolition of the system of 
purchase. Under these conditions the bill passed its 
third reading in the Commons on July 3, 1871, not with- 
out a stout resistance at the last and not by a very over- 
whelming majority. This condition of things gave the 
majority in liie House of Lords courage to oppose the 
scheme. A meeting of Conservative peers was held, and 
it was resolved that the Duke of Richmond should offer 
an amendment to the motion for the second reading of 
the Army Purchase Bill. The Duke of Richmond was 
exactly the sort of man that a party under such con- 
ditions would agree upon as the proper person to move 
an amendment. He was an entirely respectable and safe 
politician; a man of great influence so far as dignity and 
territorial position were concerned; a seemingly moderate 
Tory who showed nothing openly of the mere partisan 
and yet was always ready to serve his party. When the 
motion for the second reading came on, the Duke of 
Richmond moved a cleverly constructed amendment, de- 
claring that the House of Lords was unwilling to agree 
to the motion until a comprehensive and complete scheme 
of army reorganisation should have been laid before it. 
But of course the object of the House of Lords was not 
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to obtain further information; it was simply to get rid of 
the bill for the present. The amendment of the Duke 
of Richmond was adopted. 

Then Mr. Gladstone took a course which became the 
subject of keen and embittered controversy. Purchase 
in the army was permitted only by Royal warrant. The 
whole system was the creation of Royal regulation. The 
House of Commons had pronounced against the system. 
The House of Lords had not pronounced in favour of it 
The House of Lords had not rejected the measure of the 
Government, but only expressed a wish for delay and for 
further information. Delay however would have been 
fatal to the measure for that session. Mr. Gladstone 
therefore devised a way for checkmating what he knew 
to be the design of the House of Lords. It was an in- 
genious plan; it was almost an audacious plan; it took 
the listener's breath away to hear of it. Mr. Gladstone 
announced that as the system of purchase was the crea- 
tion of Royal regulation, he had advised the Queen to 
take the decisive step of cancelling the Royal warrant 
which made purchase legal. A new Royal warrant was 
therefore immediately issued, declaring that, on and after 
November i following, all regulations made by her Majesty 
or any of her predecessors regulating or fixing the prices 
at which commissions might be bought, or in any way 
authorising the purchase or sale of such commissions, 
should be cancelled. As far as regarded purchase, there- 
fore, the controversy came suddenly to an end. The 
House of Lords had practically nothing to discuss. All 
that was left of the Government scheme on which the 
Peers could have anything to say was that part of the 
bill which provided compensation for those whom the 
abolition of the system of purchase would deprive of 
certain vested interests. For the Lords to reject the bill 
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as it now stood would merely be to say that such officers 
should have no compensation. Astonishment fell upon 
the minds of most who heard Mr. Gladstone's determina- 
tion. After a moment of bewilderment it was received 
with a wild outburst of Liberal exultation. It was felt 
to be a splendid party triumph. The House of Lords 
had been completely foiled. The tables had been turned 
on the Peers. Nothing was left for the House of Lords 
but to pass the bill as quickly as possible, coupling its 
passing, however, with a resolution announcing that it 
was passed only in order to secure to officers of the 
army the compensation they were entitled to receive, 
and censuring the Government for having attained, "by 
the exercise of the prerogative and without the aid of 
Parliament," the principal object which they contemplated 
in the bill. 

The House of Lords was then completely defeated. 
The system of purchase in the army was abolished by 
one sudden and clever stroke. The Government were 
victorious over their opponents. Yet the hearts of many 
sincere Liberals sank within them as they heard the an- 
nouncement of the triumph. Mr. Disraeli condemned in 
the strongest terms the sudden exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown to help the Ministry out of a difficulty; 
and many a man of mark and influence on the Liberal 
benches felt that there was good ground for the strictures 
of the leader of the Opposition. Mr. Fawcett in parti- 
cular condemned the act of the Government. He insisted 
that if it had been done by a Tory minister it would 
have been passionately denounced by Mr. Gladstone amid 
the plaudits of the whole Liberal party. Mr. Fawcett 
was a man who occupied a remarkable position in the 
House of Commons. In his early manhood he met with 
an accident which entirely destroyed the sight of his 
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eyes. He made the noble resolve that he would never- 
theless follow unflinchingly the career he had previously 
mapped out for himself, and would not allow the terrible 
calamity he had suffered to drive him from the active 
life of the political world. His tastes were for politics 
and political economy. He published a manual of poli- 
tical economy; he wrote largely on the subject in reviews 
and magazines; he was elected Professor of the science 
in his own university, Cambridge. He was in politics as 
well as in economics a pupil of Mr. Mill; and with the 
encouragement and support of Mr. Mill he became a 
candidate for a seat in Parliament. He was a Liberal 
of the most decided tone; but he was determiaed to 
hold himself independent of party. He stood for South- 
wark against Mr. Layard in 1857, and was defeated; he 
contested Cambridge and Brighton at subsequent elections, 
and at last in 1865 he was successful at Brighton. He 
was not long in the House of Commons before it was 
acknowledged that his political career was likely to be 
something of a new force in Parliament. A remarkably 
powerful reasoner, he was capable notwithstanding his 
infirmity of making a long speech full of figures and of 
statistical calculations. His memory was fortunately so 
quick and powerful as to enable him easily to dispense 
with all the appliances which even well-trained speakers 
commonly have to depend upon when they enter into 
statistical controversy. In Parliament he held faithfully 
to the purpose with which he had entered it, and was a 
thorough Liberal in principles, but absolutely independent 
of the expedients and sometimes of the mere discipline 
of party. If he believed that the Liberal ministers w^ere 
going wrong, he censured them as freely as though they 
were his political opponents. On this occasion he felt 
strongly about the course Mr. Gladstone had taken, and 
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he expressed himself in language of unmeasured con- 
demnation. It seems hard to understand how any in- 
dependent man could have come to any other conclusion. 
The exercise of the Royal prerogative was undoubtedly 
legal. Much time was wasted in testifying to its legality. 
The question in dispute was whether its sudden intro- 
duction in such a manner was a proper act on the part 
of the Government; whether it was right to cut short by 
virtue of the Queen's prerogative a debate which had 
previously been carried on without the slightest intima- 
tion that the controversy was to be settled in any other 
way than that of the ordinary Parliamentary procedure. 
There seems to be only one reasonable answer to this 
question. The course taken by Mr. Gladstone was un- 
usualy unexpected, unsustained by any precedent; it was 
a mere surprise; it was not fair to the House of Lords; 
it was not worthy of the occasion, or the ministry, or the 
Liberal principles they professed. This great reform 
could at most have been delayed for only a single session 
by the House of Lords. It is not even certain that the 
House of Lords, if firmly met, would have carried their 
opposition long enough to delay the measure by a single 
session. In any case the time lost would not have counted 
for much; better by far to have waited another session 
than to have carried the point at once by a stroke of 
policy which seemed impatient, petulant, and even un- 
fair. Among the many influences ^ already combining to 
weaken Mr. Gladstone's authority, the impression pro- 
duced by this stroke of policy was not the least powerful. 
The Ballot Bill was introduced by Mr. Forster on 
February 20, 187 1. Its principal object was of course 
the introduction of the system of secret voting. On 
entering the polling-place, the voter was to mention to 
the official in charge his name and his place of residence. 
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The official, having ascertained that he was properly on 
the register, would hand him a stamped paper on which 
to inscribe his vote. The voter was to take the paper 
into a separate compartment and there privately mark a 
cross opposite the printed name of the candidate for 
whom he desired to record his vote. He was then to 
fold up the paper in such a manner as to prevent the 
mark from being seen, and in the presence of the of- 
ficial, drop it into the urn for containing the votes. By 
this plan Mr. Forster proposed not only to obtain secrecy 
but also to prevent personation. The bill likewise under- 
took to abolish the old practice of nominating candidates 
publicly by speeches at the hustings. Instead of a public 
nomination it was intended that the candidates should 
be nominated by means of a paper containing the names 
of a proposer and seconder and eight assentors, all of 
whom must be registered voters. This paper being 
handed to the returning officer would constitute a 
nomination. Thus was abolished one of the most cha- 
racteristic and time-dishonoured peculiarities of elec- 
tioneering. Every humorous writer, every satirist with 
pencil or pen, from Hogarth to Dickens, had made merry 
with the scenes of the nomination day. In England the 
candidates were proposed and seconded in face of each 
other on a public platform in some open street or market- 
place in the presence of a vast tumultuous crowd, three- 
fourths of whom were generally drunk, and all of whom 
were inflamed by the passion of a furious partisanship. 
Fortunate indeed was the orator whose speech was any- 
thing more than dumb show. Brass bands and drums 
not unusually accompanied the efforts of the speakers to 
make themselves heard. Brickbats, dead cats, and rotten 
eggs came flying like bewildering meteors across the eyes 
of the rival politicians on the hustings. The crowds 
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generally enlivened the time by a series of faction fights 
among themselves. No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more mischievous. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Forster would have de- 
served the support of all rational beings if it proposed 
no greater reform than simply the abolition of this 
abominable system. But the ballot had long become an 
indispensable necessity. The gross and growing corrup- 
tion and violence which disgraced every election began 
to make men feel that something must be done to get 
rid of such hideous abuses. Mr. Bright had always been 
an earnest advocate of the ballot system; and partly no 
doubt under his influence, and partly by the teaching of 
experience and observation, Mr. Gladstone became a 
convert to the same opinion. In 1869 a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed, on the motion of 
Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, to inquire into the man- 
ner of conducting parliamentary and municipal elections. 
Its report was on the whole decidedly in favour of the 
principle of secret voting. Public opinion came round to 
the principle at once — the public out of doors that is; 
for a great many members of both Houses of Parliament 
were still unconverted. Mr. Forster's Bill was stoutly re- 
sisted by the Conservatives. A good many Liberal mem- 
bers liked the ballot in their hearts little better than the 
Tories did. The long delays which interposed between 
the introduction of Mr. Forster's Bill and its passing 
through the House of Commons gave the House of Lords 
a plausible excuse for rejecting it altogether. The Bill 
was not read a third time in the Commons until August 8; 
it was not sent up to the Lords until the loth of that 
month — a date later than that usually fixed for the close 
of the session. Lord Shaftesbury moved that the Bill 
J^e rejected on the ground that there was no time left 
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for a proper consideration of it, and his motion was car- 
ried by ninety-seven votes to forty-eight. Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the decision of the Lords as a mere passing 
delay, and with the beginning of the next session the 
ballot came up again. It was presented in the form of 
a Bill to amend the laws relating to procedure at parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections, and it included of 
course the introduction of the system of secret voting. 
The Bill passed quickly through the House of Commons. 
Those who most disliked it began now to see that they 
must make up their minds to meet their fate. At the 
instance of the House of Lords however the ballot was 
introduced as an experiment, and the Act was passed to 
continue in force for eight years; that is, until the end 
of 1880. We may anticipate matters a little by saying 
that no measure of reform introduced through all that 
season of splendid reforming energy has given more uni- 
versal satisfaction or worked with happier effect than the 
ballot. 

The University Tests Bill was one of the greatest 
measures carried successfully into legislation during this 
season of unparalled activity. The effect of this Bill was 
to admit all lay students of whatever faith to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge on equal terms. This 
settled practically a controversy and removed a grievance 
which had been attracting keen public interest for at 
least five-and-thirty years. The Government also passed 
a Trades Union Bill, moderating, as has already been 
shown, the legislation which bore harshly on the work- 
men. They established by Act of Parliament the Local 
Government Board, a new department of the administra- 
tion entrusted with the care of the public health, the 
control of the Poor Law system, and all regulations ap- 
plying to the business of districts throughout the country. 
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The Government repealed the ridiculous and almost for- 
gotten Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

The popularity of Mr. Gladstone's Government was 
all the time somewhat impaired by the line of action, 
and even perhaps by the personal deportment, of some 
of its members. Mr. Lowe's budgets were not popular; and 
Mr. Lowe had a taste for sarcasm which it was pleasant 
no doubt to indulge in at the expense of heavy men, but 
which was, like other pleasant things, a little dangerous 
when enjoyed too freely. One of Mr. Lowe's budgets 
contained a proposition to make up for deficiency of in- 
come by a tax on matches. The match trade rose up 
in arms against the proposal. The trade was really a 
very large one, employing vast numbers of poor people, 
both in the manufacture and the sale, especially in the 
east end of London. All the little boys and girls of the 
metropolis whose poor bread depended on the trade 
arose in infantile insurrection against Mr. Lowe. There 
were vast processions of match-makers and match-sellers 
to Palace Yard to protest against the tax. The contest 
was pitiful, painful, ludicrous; no Ministry could endure 
it long. Mr. Lowe was only too glad to withdraw from 
his unenviable position. It was not pleasant to be re- 
garded as a sort of ogre by thousands of poor little 
ragged boys and girls. Mr. Lowe withdrew his unlucky 
proposal, and set himself to work to repair by other ways 
and means the ravages which warlike times had made in 
his financial system. Another member of the Adminis- 
tration, Mr. Ayrton, a man of much ability but still more 
self-confidence, was constantly bringing himself and his 
Government into quarrels. He was blessed with a gift 
of offence. If a thing could be done either civilly or 
rudely, Mr. Ayrton was pretty sure to do it rudely. He 
was impatient with dull people, and did not always re- 
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member that those unhappy persons not only have their 
feelings, but sometimes have their votes. He quarrelled 
with officials; he quarrelled with the newspapers; he 
seemed to think a civil tongue gave evidence of a feeble 
intellect. He pushed his way along, trampling on people's 
prejudices with about as much consideration as a steam- 
roller shows for the gravel it crushes. Even when Mr. 
A)rrton was in the right he had a wrong way of show- 
ing it. 

The Emperor Napoleon had made war upon Prussia 
to recover his military popularity, which was much 
injured by the Mexican expedition and its ghastly 
failure. He forced the quarrel on the pretext that 
the Spanish people had invited a distant relation of the 
King of Prussia to become Sovereign of Spain. Louis 
Napoleon managed to put himself completely in the 
wrong. The King of Prussia at once induced his rela- 
tive to withdraw from the candidature in order not to 
disturb the susceptibilities of France; and then the French 
Government pressed for a general pledge that the King 
of Prussia would never on any future occasion allow of 
any similar candidature. When it came to this, there 
was an end to negotiation. It was clear then that the 
Emperor was resolved to have a quarrel. Count Bis- 
marck must have smiled a grim smile. His enemy had 
delivered himself into Bismarck's hands. The Emperor 
had been for some time in failing health. He had not 
been paying much attention to the details of his adminis- 
tration. False security and self-conceit had operated 
among his generals and his War Department to the utter 
detriment of the army. Nothing was ready. The whole 
system was falling to pieces. Long after France had de- 
clared war, the army that was to go to Berlin was only 
.tiragging heavily towards the frontier. The experience 
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of what had happened to Austria might have told anyone 
that the moment Prussia saw her opportunity she would 
move with the direct swiftness of an eagle's flight. But 
the French army stuck aS if it was in mud. What every- 
one expected came to pass. The Prussians came down 
on the French like the rush of a torrent. The fortunes 
of the war were virtually decided in a day. Then the 
French lost battle after battle. The Emperor dared not 
return to Paris. The defence — for the Prussians soon 
became the invaders — was carried on with regard to the 
Emperor's political fortunes rather than to the military 
necessities of the hour. There were nothing but French 
defeats until there came at last the crowning disaster of 
Sedan. The Emperor surrendered his sword, and was a 
captive in the hands of his enemies. The Second Em- 
pire was gone in a moment. Paris proclaimed the Re- 
public; the Empress Eugenie fled to England; the con- 
queror at Versailles was hailed as German Emperor 
France lost two provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, and had 
to pay an enormous fine. 

The sympathies of the English people generally were 
at first almost altogether with Prussia. But when the 
Empire fell the feeling suddenly changed. It was the 
common idea that the Prussians ought to have been con- 
tent with the complete destruction of the Bonapartist 
Empire and have made generous terms with the Re- 
public. Great popular meetings were held in London, 
and in various provincial cities, to express sympathy with 
the hardly-entreated French. Many persons everywhere 
thought the Government ought to do something to assist 
the French Republic. Some were of opinion that the 
glory of England would suffer if she did not get into a 
fight with some Power or other. It came out in the course 
of the eager diplomatic discussions which were going on 
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that there had been some secret talk at different times 
of a private engagement between France and Prussia 
which would have allowed France on certain conditions 
to annex Belgium. This astounding revelation excited 
alarm and anger in England. The Government met that 
possible danger by at once pressing upon France and 
Prussia a new treaty, by which these Powers bound 
themselves jointly with England to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and to take up arms against any 
State invading it. The Government might fairly dan 
to have thus provided satisfactorily against any menace 
to the integrity and independence of Belgium, and they 
prepared against the more general dangers of the hour 
by asking for a large vote to enable them to strengthen 
the military defences of the country. But they were 
seriously embarrassed by the manner in which Russia 
suddenly proposed to deal with the Treaty of Paris. 
One article of that Treaty declared that "the Black Sea 
is neutralised; its waters and its ports, thrown open to 
the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and 
in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, either of the 
Powers possessing its coasts or of any other Power," and 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Emperor of Russia engaged 
to establish or maintain no military or maritime arsenals 
on the shores of that sea. Russia now took advantage 
of the war between France and Prussia to say that she 
would not submit to be bound by that article of the 
Treaty any longer. The Russian statesmen pleaded as 
a justification of this blunt and sudden proceeding that 
the Treaty of Paris had been ignored by other Powers 
and in a variety of ways since the time of its signature, 
and that Russia could not be expected to endure for 
ever an article which bore heavily, directly, and specially 
upon her. 
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The manner of making the announcement was start- 
ling, ominous, and offensive. But there really was not 
much that any English statesman could do to interfere 
with Russia's declared intentions. It was not likely that 
France and Prussia would stop just then from the death- 
grapple in which they were engaged to join in coercing 
Russia to keep to the disputed article in the Treaty. 
Austria of course would not under such circumstances 
undertake to interfere. It would have been a piece of 
preposterous quixotry on the part of England to act 
alone. To enforce lie Treaty was out of the question; 
but on the other hand it did not look seemly that the 
European powers should put up quite tamely with the 
dictatorial resolve of Russia. The ingenious mind of 
Count Bismarck found a way of putting a fair show on 
the action of Europe. At his suggestion a conference of 
the representatives of the powers which had signed the 
Treaty was held in London to talk the whole matter 
over. This graceful little fiction was welcomed by all 
diplomatists. The conference met on January 17, 1871, 
with every becoming appearance of a full belief in the 
minds of all its members that the Russian Government 
had merely announced its wish to have the clause in the 
Treaty abrogated as a matter for the consideration of the 
European powers, and that the conference was to be as- 
sembled "without any foregone conclusion as to its re- 
sults." Then the conference solemnly agreed upon a 
Treaty abrogating the clause for the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea. There was something a little farcical about 
the whole transaction. It did not tend to raise the credit 
or add to the popularity of the English Government. We 
do not know that there was anything better to do; we 
can only say that the Government deserves commisera- 
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tion which at an important European crisis can do no- 
thing better. 

The American Government now announced that the 
time had come when they must take some decided steps 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims. Attempts had 
already been made at a convention for the settlement 
of the claims. In one instance a convention, devised by 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, then American Minister in Eng- 
land, had actually been signed by Lord Clarendon, 
Foreign Secretary, whose death in June 1870 was fol- 
lowed by Lord Granville's removal from the Colonial to 
the Foreign Office. The Senate of the United States 
however rejected this convention by a tnajority of fifty- 
four to one, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson resigned his office. 
The doom of the convention was chiefly brought about 
by the efforts of Mr. Charles Sumner, a leading member 
of the Senate of the United States. Mr. Sunmer was a 
man of remarkable force of character, a somewhat 
"masterful" temperament, to use an expressive provincial 
word, a temperament corresponding with his great stature, 
his stately presence, and his singularly handsome and 
expressive face. Mr. Sumner had been for the greater 
part of his life an enthusiastic admirer of England and 
English institutions. He had made himself acquainted 
with England and Englishmen, and was a great favourite 
in English society. He was a warm friend of Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, the Duke of Argyll, and many other eminent 
English public men. He was particularly enthusiastic 
about England because of the manner in which she had 
emancipated her slaves and the emphatic terms in which 
English society always expressed its horror of the system 
of slavery. When the American Civil War broke out he 
expected with full confidence to find the sympathies of 
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England freely given to the side of the North. He was 
struck with amazement when he found that they were to 
so great an extent given to the South. But when he saw 
that the Alabama and other Southern cruisers had been 
built in England, manned in England, and allowed to 
leave our ports with apparently the applause of three- 
fourths of the representative men of England, his feelings 
towards this country underwent a sudden and a most 
complete change. He now persuaded himself that the 
sympathies of the English people were actually with 
slavery, and that England was resolved to lend her best 
help for the setting up of a slave-owning Republic to the 
destruction of the American Union. 

Mr. Simmer was mistaken in concluding that love of 
slavery and hatred of the Union dictated the foolish 
things that were often said and the unrightful things that 
were sometimes done by England. His mind, however, 
became filled with a fervour of anger against England. 
The zeal of his cause ate him up. All his love for Eng- 
land turned into hate. During all his career, Mr. Sumner 
had been a professed lover of peace; had made peace 
his prevailing principle of action; and yet he now spoke 
and acted as if he were determined that there must be 
war between England and the United States. Mr. Sumner 
denounced the convention made by Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
with a force of argument and of passionate eloquence 
which would have borne down all opposition if the Senate 
had not already been almost unanimously with him. It 
is right to say that the particular convention agreed on 
between Lord Clarendon and Mr. Reverdy Johnson does 
not seem to have been one that the American Senate 
could reasonably be expected to accept, or that could 
possibly give satisfaction to the American people. The 
defect of this convention was that it made the whole 
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question a mere matter of individual claims. It professed 
to have to deal with a number of personal and private 
claims of various kinds, pending since a former settle- 
ment in 1853 — claims made on the one side by British 
subjects against the American Government, and on the 
other by American citizens against the English Gk)vem- 
ment; and it proposed to throw in the Alabama claims 
with all the others, and have a convention for the general 
clearance of the whole account. The claim set up by 
the United States, on account of the cruise of the Ala- 
bama, was first of all a national claim, and this way of 
dealing with it could not possibly satisfy the American 
people. 

The English Government wisely gave way. They 
consented to send out a commission to Washington to 
confer with an American Commission, and to treat the 
whole question in dispute as national and not merely in- 
dividual. The Commission was to enter upon all the 
various subjects of dispute unsettled between England 
and the United States; the Alabama claims, the San Juan 
Boundary, and the Canadian Fishery Question. The 
Dominion of Canada was to be represented on the Com- 
mission. The English Commissioners were Earl de Grey 
and Ripon (afterwards created Marquis of Ripon, in re- 
turn for his services at Washington), Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Mountague Bernard, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Oxford; and Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, English Minister at Washington. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald represented Canada. The American Commis- 
sioners were Mr. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State; 
General Schenck, afterwards American Minister in Eng- 
land; Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Mr. Justice Nelson, Mr. 
Justice Williams, and Mr. E. R. Hoar. 

The Commissioners held a long series of meetings in 
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Washington, and at length arrived at a basis of arbitra- 
tion. The Treaty of Washington acknowledged the in- 
ternational character of the dispute, and it opened with 
the remarkable announcement that "Her Britannic Majesty 
has authorised her High Commissioners and Plenipoten- 
tiaries to express, in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by 
Her Majesty's Government for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama and other vessels from 
British ports, and for the depredations committed by 
those vessels." This very unusual acknowledgment ought 
not in itself to be considered as anything of a humilia- 
tion. But when compared with the stand which English 
Ministers had taken not many years before, this was in- 
deed a considerable change of attitude. It is not sur- 
prising that many Englishmen chafed at the appearance 
of submission which it presented. The Treaty then laid 
down three rules. These rules were: "A neutral Govern- 
ment is bound: first, to use due diligence to prevent the 
fitting-out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 
of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe 
is intended to cruise or to carry on war against a Power 
with which it is at peace, and also to use like diligence 
to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel 
having been specially adapted in whole or in part, within 
such jurisdiction, to warlike use. Secondly, not to permit 
or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, 
or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of 
military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 
Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports and 
waters, and as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to 
prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and 
duties." 
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The British Commissioners followed up the acceptance 
of these three rules by a saving clause, declaring that 
the English Government could not assent to them as a 
"statement of principles of international law which were 
in force at the time when the claims arose;" but that 
"in order to evince its desire of strengthening the friendly 
relations between the two countries, and of making 
satisfactory provision for the future," it agreed that 
in deciding the questions arising out of the claims these 
principles should be accepted, "and the high contracting 
parties agree to observe these rules between themselves 
in future, and to bring them to the knowledge of other 
maritime Powers, and to invite them to accede to them." 
The Treaty then provided for the settlement of the Aia- 
hama claims by a tribunal of five arbitrators, one to be 
appointed by the Queen, and the others respectively by 
the President of the United States, the King of Italy, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation, and the Emperor 
of Brazil. This tribunal was to meet in Geneva, and 
was to decide by a majority all the questions submitted 
to it. The Treaty further provided for a tribunal to settle 
what may be called individual claims on either side, and 
another commission to meet afterwards at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and deal with the Fishery Question, an old out- 
standing dispute as to the reciprocal rights of British 
and American subjects to fish on each other's coasts. 
It referred the question of the northern boundary be- 
tween the British North American territories and the 
United States to the arbitration of the German Emperor. 
It also opened the navigation of the St. Lawrence and 
other rivers. 

Some delay was caused in the meeting of the tribunal 
of arbitration at Geneva by the sudden presentation on 
the part of the American Government of what were called 
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the indirect claims. To the surprise of everybody, the 
American case when presented was found to include 
claims for vast and indeed almost limitless damages, for 
indirect losses alleged to be caused by the cruise of the 
Alahama and the other vessels. The loss by the transfer 
of trade to English vessels, the loss by increased rates 
of insurance, and all imaginable losses incident to the 
prolongation of the war, were now made part of the 
American claims. It was clear that if such a principle 
were admitted there was no possible reason why the 
claims should not include every dollar spent in the whole 
operations of the war and in supplying any of the war's 
damages, from the first day when the Alahama put to 
sea. Even men like Mr. Bright, who had been devoted 
friends of the North during the war, protested against 
this insufferable claim. It was indeed a profound mis- 
take. The arbitration was on the point of being broken 
off. The excitement in England was intense. The 
American Government had at last to withdraw the claims. 
The Geneva arbitrators of their own motion declared 
that all such claims were invalid and contrary to inter- 
national law. 

The decision of the Geneva Tribunal went against 
England. The court were unanimous in finding England 
responsible for the acts of the Alabama, A majority 
found her responsible for the acts of the Florida and for 
some of those of the Shenandoah^ but not responsible for 
those of other vessels. They awarded a sum of about 
three millions and a quarter sterling as compensation for 
all losses and final settlement of all claims including in- 
terest. The German Emperor decided in favour of the 
American claim to the small island of San Juan, near 
Vancouver's Island, a question remaining unsettled since 
the Oregon Treaty. San Juan had for years been in a 
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somewhat hazardous condition of joint occupation by 
England and the United States. It was evacuated by 
England, in consequence of the award, at the close of 
November 1873. 

The principle of arbitration had not thus far worked 
in a manner calculated greatly to delight the English 
people. In each case the award had gone decidedly 
against them. No doubt it had gone against them be- 
cause the right of each case was against them; and those 
who submit to arbitration have no business to complain 
because the decision is not given in their favour. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that the effect of the Geneva 
arbitration was to create a sore and angry feeling among 
Englishmen in general. The feeling found expression 
with some; smouldered in suUenness with others. It was 
unreasonable and unjust; but it was not altogether un- 
natural; and it had its effect on the popularity of Mr. 
Gladstone's Government. 

The opening of the Session of 1872 was made melan- 
choly by the announcement that Lord Mayo, the Viceroy 
of India, had been killed by a fanatical assassin in a 
convict settlement, on one of the Andaman Islands which 
the Viceroy was inspecting. Lord Mayo had borne him- 
self well in his difficult position, and had won the ad- 
miration of men of all parties by his firmness, his energy, 
his humanity and his justice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FALL OF THE GREAT ADMINISTRATION. 

The Liberal Ministry continued somehow to fall off 
in popularity. Mr. Gladstone was profoundly serious in 
his purposes of reform; and very serious men are seldom 
popular in a society like that of London. The long 
series of bold and vigorous reforms was undoubtedly 
causing the public to lose its breath. The inevitable 
reaction was setting in. No popularity, no skill, no cun- 
ning in the management of men, no quality or endow- 
ment on the part of the Prime Minister, could have wholly 
prevented that result. Mr. Gladstone was not cunning 
in the management of men. He would probably have 
despised himself for availing of such a craft had he 
possessed it. He showed his feelings too plainly. If 
men displeased him he seldom took the trouble to con- 
ceal his displeasure. It was murmured among his 
followers that he was dictatorial; and no doubt he was 
dictatorial in the sense that he had strong purposes him- 
self, and was earnest in trying to press them upon other 
men. His very religious opinions served to interfere 
with his social popularity. He seemed to be a curious 
blending of the English High Churchman and the Scottish 
Presbyterian. He displeased the ordinary English middle 
class by leaning too much to Ritualism; and on the other 
hand, he often offended the Roman Catholics by his im- 
passioned diatribes against the Pope and the Church of 
Rome. One or two appointments made by or under the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone gave occasion to considerable 
controversy and to something like scandal. One of these 
was the appointment of the Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
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Collier, to a Puisne Judgeship of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in order technically to qualify him for a seat on 
the bench of a new Court of Appeal — that is to say, to 
become one of the paid members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The statute required that 
every judge of the Court of Appeal should have been a 
judge of one of the ordinary courts; and Sir Robert 
Collier was passed through the Court of Common Pleas 
in order that he might have the technical qualification. 
There was not the slightest suggestic«i of any improper 
motive on the part of Mr. Gladstone, or lack of legal or 
judicial fitness on the part of Sir Robert Collier. On the 
contrary, it was admitted that Sir Robert Collier had 
helped the Grovemment out of a difficulty by taking an 
appointment which several judges had declined, and 
which had not quite such a position as the traditions of 
his office would have entitled him to expect It seemed* 
however, as if there was something of a trick in the act 
which thus passed him through the one court in order 
to give him a technical qualification for the other. A 
vote of censure on the Government was moved in the 
House of Lords, and the universal impression was that it 
would be carried. The vote of censure was, however, re- 
jected by eighty-nine against eighty-seven. A similar 
attempt was made in the House of Commons, and was 
defeated; only however by a majority of twenty-seven, a 
small majority in the House where the strength of the 
Government was supposed to lie. There can be no 
doubt that, although in neither House of Parliament could 
any expression of censure be obtained, the " Colliery ex- 
plosion," as it was called, gave a downward push to the 
declining popularity of Mr. Gladstone's administration. 

The "liquor interest" too was soon in arms against 
him. The United Kingdom Alliance " for the suppression 
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of the liquor traffic" had of late years been growing so 
strong as to become a positive influence in politics. Its 
object was to bring about the adoption of legislation 
which should leave it in the power of a two-thirds 
majority in each locality to stop altogether, if it were so 
thought fit, the public sale of intoxicating drinks. The 
Parliamentary leader of the agitation was Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, a man of position, of great energy, and of 
thorough earnestness. Sir Wilfrid Lawson was not, how- 
ever, merely energetic and earnest. He had a peculiarly 
effective style of speaking, curiously unlike that which 
might be expected from the advocate of an austere and 
somewhat fanatical sort of legislation. He was a humorist 
of a fresh and vigorous order, and he always took care 
to amuse his listeners and never allowed his speeches to 
bore them. The Alliance was always urging on the 
Government and public opinion against the drink traffic, 
and it became clear that something must be done to 
regulate the trade. Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, 
brought in a Bill which the Alliance condemned as 
feebleness, and which the publicans resented as oppres- 
sion. The Bill increased the penalties for drunkenness, 
and shortened the hours during which public-houses 
might be kept open on Sundays and on week days as 
well. The effect of the passing of this measure was to 
throw the publicans into open hostility to the Govern- 
ment. The publicans were a numerous body; they were 
well organised; the network of their trade and their As- 
sociation spread all over the kingdom. The hostile feel- 
ings of some were perhaps not unnaturally embittered by 
the fact that many speakers and writers treated all publi- 
cans alike, made no distinction between the reputable 
and the disreputable, though it was well known that a 
large proportion of the publicans caitied on a respectable 
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trade, and were losers rather than gainers by drunken- 
ness. The natural result of indiscriminate attack was to 
cause an indiscriminate alliance for the purposes of 
defence. 

The establishment of a republic in France could not 
be without its influence on English politics. A certain 
amount of more or less vague republican sentiment is al- 
ways afloat on the surface of English radicalism. The 
iitiUiihim III of the French Republic now came as a 
climax. At many of Hi& pieaL meetings which were held 
in London, and in most of the Kn^i^ cities, to express 
sympathy with the struggling republic a good deal of 
very outspoken republicanism made itself heard. There 
could be no doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
working men in the cities were republicans in sentiment 
English writers who were not by any means of the senti- 
mental school, but on the contrary were somewhat hard 
and cold in their dogmatism, began to publish articles in 
"advanced" reviews and magazines, distinctly pointing 
out the logical superiority of the republican theory. Men 
were already discussing the possibility of a declared re- 
publican party being formed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment; not indeed a party clamouring for the instant puU- 
ing-down of the monarchy; no one thought of that; but 
a party which would avow itself republican in principle, 
and acknowledge that its object was to bring about a 
change in public sentiment which might prepare the way 
for a republic in the time to come. But France, which 
had given the impulse, gave also the shock that brought 
reaction. The wild theories, the monstrous excesses, the 
preposterous theatricism, of the Paris Commune had a 
very chilling effect on the ardour of English republicans. 
The movement in England had, however, one or two 
curious episodes before it sank into quiescence. 
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In March 1872, Sir Charles Dilke brought on a mo- 
tion, in the House of Commons, for inquiring into the 
manner in which the income and allowances of the Crown 
are expended. Sir Charles Dilke had been for some 
months of the preceding autumn the best abused man 
in Great Britain. His name appeared over and over 
again in the daily papers. The comic papers caricatured 

''Citizen Dilkei' eiiex^ iM^k. TIh fciligi ipifc wi ■liiil 

fas doings^ and speeches everywhere. American corre- 
spondents "interviewed" him, and pictured him as the 
future President of England. He went round the towns 
of the North of England, delivering a lecture on the ex- 
penses of royalty; and his progress was marked by more 
or less serious riots ever3nvhere. Life was sacrificed in 
more than one of these tumults. The working men of 
London and of the North held great meetings to express 
their approval of his principles and conduct. To increase 
and perplex the excitement, the Prince of Wales fell ill, 
and if Sir Charles Dilke had personally caused his illness 
he could not have been more bitterly denounced by 
some speakers and writers. He was represented as a 
monster of disloyalty, who had chosen to assail the Queen 
(against whom it is only fair to say he had never uttered 
a disparaging word) while her eldest son lay struggling 
with death. The Prince of Wales, given over by all the 
doctors, recovered; and in the outburst of public glad- 
ness and loyalty that followed his restoration to health, 
Sir Charles Dilke was almost forgotten. But he had been 
challenged to repeat in the House of Commons the state- 
ments that he had made in the country. He answered 
the challenge by bringing forward the motion to inquire 
into the manner in which the income and allowances of 
the Crown were spent. There was unmistakeable courage 
in the cool, steady way in which he rose to propose his 
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motion. Sir Charles Dilke knew that everyone in that 
House, save three or four alone, was bitterly opposed to 
him. It is a hard trial to the nerves to face such an 
audience. But neither then nor after did he show the 
slightest sign of quailing. His speech was well got up 
as to facts, well arranged, and evidently well committed 
to memory, but it was not eloquent. The warmth of Mr. 
Gladstone's reply was almost startling by sheer force of 
contrast to Sir Charles Dilke's quiet, dry, and laboured 
style. No one expected that Mr. Gladstone would be so 
passionately merciless as he proved to be. His vehe- 
mence, forcing the House into hot temper again, was one 
cause at least of the extraordinary tumult that arose 
when Sir Charles Dilke's friend and ally, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, rose to speak, and declared himself also a re- 
publican. This was the signal for as extraordinary a 
scene as the House of Commons has ever exhibited. 
The tumult became so great, that if it had taken place 
at any public meeting, it would have been called a riot, 
and would have required the interference of the police. 
Some hundreds of strong, excited, furious men were 
shouting and yelling with the object of interrupting the 
speech and drowning the voice of one man. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons is usually an omnipotent au- 
thority. But on this occasion the Speaker was literally 
powerless. There was no authority which could overawe 
that House. Men of education and position — university 
men, younger sons of peers, great landowners, officers in 
crack cavalry regiments, the very ^Itfe, many of them, of 
the English aristocracy, became for the moment a merely 
furious mob. They roared, hissed, gesticulated; the shrill 
"cock-crow," unheard in the House of Commons for a 
whole generation, shrieked once more in the ears of the 
bewildered officials. 
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It was clear that there was no republican party, pro- 
perly so called, in the country. Some of the "philo- 
sophical Radicals," who were most strongly republican in 
sentiment and conviction, declared in the most explicit 
words that they would not make the slightest effort to 
agitate in favour of a republic; that they did not think 
the difference between a republic and the British Con- 
stitution was worth the trouble of a long agitation. If a 
republic were to come, they said, it would come in good 
time. England could afford to wait. When this philo- 
sophical mood of mind prevailed among republicans it 
was clear that the question of a republic had not, as the 
phrase is, "come up." 

A new figure did, however, arise about that time in 
English politics. It was that of the English agricultural 
labourer as a political agitator and member of a trades- 
union. For years and years the working man in cities 
had played an influential part in every agitation. All 
the while the rural labourer was supposed to be entirely 
out of the play. No one troubled about him. Sometimes 
a London newspaper sent down a special correspondent 
to explore the condition of some village, and he wrote 
back descriptions which made the flesh creep about the 
miseries of some labourer's family of eight or nine who 
habitually slept in one room, and in not a few instances 
in one bed. That was the rural labourer at his worst. 
At his best he seemed a picture of hard-working, cleanly, 
patient, and almost hopeless poverty. Mr. Disraeli and 
the Tory landlords said he was too contented and happy 
to need a change; most other people thought that he 
was rendered too stolid by the monotonous misery of his 
condition. Suddenly in the spring, of 1872, not long 
after the opening of Parliament, vague rumours began to 
reach London of a movement of some kind among the 
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labourers of South Warwickshire. It was first reported 
that they had asked for an increase of wages, then, that 
they were actually forming a labourers' union, after the 
pattern of the artisans; then that they were on strike. 
There came accounts of meetings of rural labourers — 
meetings positively where men made speeches. Instantly 
the London papers sent down their special correspondents, 
and for weeks the movement among the agricultural 
labourers of South Warwickshire — the country of Shake- 
speare — ^became the sensation of London. How the thing 
first came about is not very dear. But it seems that in 
one of the South Warwickshire villages, when there was 
sad and sullen talk of starvation, it occurred to someone 
to suggest a "strike" against the landlords. The thing 
took fire somehow. A few men accepted it at once. In 
the neighbouring village was a man who, although only 
a day labourer, had been long accustomed to act as a 
volunteer preacher of Methodism, and who by his superior 
intelligence, his good character, and his effective way of 
talking, had acquired a great influence among his fellows. 
This man was Joseph Arch. He was consulted and he 
approved of the notion. He was asked if he would get 
together a meeting and make a speech, and he consented. 
Calling a meeting of day labourers then was almost as 
bold a step as proclaiming a revolution. Yet it was done 
somehow. There were no circulars, no placards, none of 
the machinery which we all associate with the getting up 
of a meeting. The news had to be passed on by word 
of mouth that a meeting was to be held and where; the 
incredulous had to be convinced that there was really to 
be a meeting, the timid had to be prevailed on to take 
courage and go. The meeting was held under a great 
chestnut tree, which thereby acquired a sort of fame. 
There a thousand labourers came together and were ad- 
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dressed by Joseph Arch. ^ He carried them all with him. 
His one great idea — great and bold to them, simple and 
small to us — was to fcwrm a labourers' union like the 
trades-unions of the cities. The idea was taken up with 
enthusiasm. New branches were formed every day. Arch 
kept on holding meetings and addressing crowds. The 
whole movement passed, naturally and necessarily, into 
his hands. How completely it was a rural labourers' 
movement, how little help or guidance it received in its 
origin from other sources, how profoundly isolated from 
the outer and active world was its scene, may be under- 
stood from the fact that it was nearly sixi weeks in action 
before its very existence was known in LcMadon. Then the 
special correspondents went down to the spot, and turned 
a blaze of light on it Mr. Auberon Herbert and Qtber 
active reformers appeared on the scene and threw them* 
selves into the movement. Meetings were held in various 
villages, and Mr, Arch found himself in th/? constant 
compani<mship of menftbers of Parliament, leaders Qf 
political organisaticjn^, and other unwonted asaociatea 
The good sense of the stuirdy Laiuoiurear never fcwrs^ok th^ 
leader of the mov^jQ^nt, n<w? did he ev^ shpw any in- 
clination to subordinate his enterprise to^ any political 
agitation. The labourers took th^ help of political leadears 
so far as the mere condwt o£ tb<e argani«^ation was con- 
cerned, but they did not show any inclination to allow 
their project to expand a^s yet beyond its ^n^pik <Mid 
natural \)^% On the Qtheir hand, it was clear that, so 
£ar ae th^ Ubouuers h^ my p^tical gympfrthi€», they 
were wkh Liberalism m^ ^i^inst Toryi^n^ Tbis^ too 
was a little suupwri^ for the public. Most pi?TSons had 
su4)posie<^ that a race of beings brought up for gej^erationi 
under the exclusive tutorship cf the landlord,, the vicar, 
and the wives of the landlor^^ ^4 tl^^ viciiri^, wonld 
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have had any political tendencies they possessed drilled 
and drummed into the grooves of Toryism. The shock 
of surprise with which the opposite idea impressed itself 
upon the minds of the Conservative squires found ready 
and angry expression. The landlords in most places de- 
clared themselves against the movement of the labourers. 
Some of them denounced it in unmeasured language. 
Mr. Disraeli at once sprang to the front as the champion 
of feudal aristocracy and the British country squire. The 
controversy was taken up in the House of Commons, and 
served, if it did nothing else, to draw all the more atten- 
tion to the condition of the British labourer. 

One indirect but necessary result of the agitation was 
to remind the public of the injustice done to the rural 
population when they were left unenfranchised at the 
time of the passing of the last Reform Bill. The injustice 
was strongly pressed upon the Government, and Mr. Glad- 
stone frankly acknowledged that it would be impossible 
to allow things to remain long in their anomalous state. 
In truth when the Reform Bill was passed nobody sup- 
posed that the rural population were capable of making 
any use of a vote. Therefore the movement which be- 
gan in Warwickshire took two directions when the imme- 
diate effects of the partial strike were over. A permanent 
union of labourers was formed corresponding generally in 
system with the organisations of the cities. The other 
direction was distinctly political. The rural population 
through their leaders joined with the reformers of the 
cities for the purpose of obtaining an equal franchise in 
town and country; in other words, for the enfranchise- 
ment of the peasantry. The emancipation of the rural 
labourers began when the first meeting answered the ap- 
peals of Joseph Arch. The rough and ready peasant 
preacher had probably little idea, when he made his 
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Speech under the chestnut tree, that he was speaking the 
first words of a new chapter of the countr3r's history. 

A few lines ought perhaps to be spared to one of the 
most remarkable instances of disputed identity on record. 
A claim was suddenly made upon the Tichbome baronetcy 
and estates by a man who came from Australia and who 
announced himself as the heir to the title and the pro- 
perty. He declared that he was the Sir Roger Tichbome 
who was supposed to have gone down with the wreck of 
the Bella ^ sailing from Rio in South America years be- 
fore. "The Claimant" was curiously unlike what people 
remembered Roger Tichbome, not only in face but in 
figure and in manners. A slender, delicate, somewhat 
feeble young man, of fair although not finished education, 
who had always lived in good society and showed it in 
his language and bearing, went down in the Bella ^ or at 
least disappeared with her; and thirteen years afterwards 
there came from Australia a man of enormous bulk, 
ignorant to an almost inconceivable degree of ignorance, 
and who if he were Roger Tichbome had not only for- 
gotten all the manners of his class but had forgotten the 
very names of many of those with whom he ought to 
have been most familiar, including the name of his own 
mother; and this man presented himself as the lost heir 
and claimed the property. Yet it is certain that his story 
was believed by the mother of Roger Tichbome, and by 
a considerable number of persons of undoubted veracity 
and intelligence who had known Roger Tichbome in his 
youth. He utterly failed to make out his claim in a 
Court of Law. It was shown upon the clearest evidence 
that he had gradually put together and built up around 
him a whole system of imposture. He was then put on 
trial for his frauds, found guilty, and sentenced to four- 
teen years' penal servitude. Yet thousands of ignorant 
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persons, and some persons not at all ignorant, continued, 
and to this day continue, to believe in him. 

On January 9, 1873, Louis Napoleon, late Emperor 
of the French, died at his house in Chislehurst, Kent 
After the overthrow of the Empire, the fallen Emperor 
came to England. He settled with his wife and son at 
Chislehurst, and lived in dignified semi-retirement. The 
Empefor became a sort of favourite with the public here. 
A reaction seemed to have set in against the dread and 
dislike with which he had at one time been regarded. 
He enjoyed a certain amount of popularity. Louis Na- 
poleon had for a long time been in sinking health. His 
life had been overwrought in every way. He had lived 
many lives in a comparatively short space of time. Most 
of his friends had long been expecting his death from 
week to week, almost from day to day. The event created 
no great sensation. Perhaps even the news of his death 
was but an anti-climax after the news of his fall. For 
twenty years he had filled a space in the eyes of the 
world with which the importance of no man else could 
pretend to compare. His political bulk had towered up 
in European affairs like some huge castle dominating 
over a city. All the earth listened to the lightest word 
he spoke. For good or evil his influence and his name 
were potent in every corner of the globe. His nod con- 
vulsed continents. His arms glittered from the Crimea 
to Cochin-China, from Algeria to Mexico. The whole 
condition of things seemed changed when Louis Napo- 
leon fell at Sedan. Some forty years of wandering, of 
obscurity, of futile, almost ludicrous enterprises, of exile, 
of imprisonment, of the world's contempt, and then twenty 
years of splendid success, of supreme sovereignty, had 
led him to this — to the disgrace of Sedan, to the quiet 
fading days of Chislehurst. 
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that Africa had had another victim. John 
xill died on May 8, 1873, at his home at Avignon, 
.e the tomb of his wife was made. "There's a great 
pirit gone," was the word of all men. A loftier and 
purer soul, more truly devoted to the quest of the truth, 
had not mingled in the worldly affairs of our time. His 
influence over the thought and the culture of his day 
was immense. Most of Mr. Mill's writings may safely be 
regarded as the possession of all the future, and he has 
lefit an example of candour in investigation and fearless 
moral purpose in action such as might well leaven even 
the most tiioughtless and cynical generation. A sudden 
accident, the stumble of a horse, brought to a close, on 
July 19, the career of the Bishop of Winchester, the 
many-sided, energetic, eloquent Samuel Wilberforce. He 
had tried to succeed in everything, and he went near 
success. He tried to know everybody, and understand 
everybodjr's way of looking at every question. He was a 
great preacher and Parliamentary orator, a great bishop, 
a wit, a scholar, an accomplished man of the world; but 
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he was a good man and good minister always. On the 
very day after the death of the Bishop of Winchester died 
Lord Westbury, who had been Lord Chancellor, a man 
of great ability, unsurpassed as a lawyer in his time, en- 
dowed with as bitter a tongue and as vitriolic a wit as 
ever cursed their possessor. The deaths of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the painter, Sir Henry Holland, the famous 
physician and traveller, whose patients and personal 
friends were Emperors, Kings, Presidents, and Prime 
Ministers, and of Professor Sedgwick, the geologist, ought 
to be mentioned. Nor must we omit from our death- 
roll the name of Dr. Lushington, who, in addition to his 
own personal distinction, is likely to be remembered as 
the depositary of a secret confided to him in an earlier 
generation by Lady B3n:on, the secret of the charge she 
had to make against her husband. The whole story was 
revived before Dr. Lushington's death by a painful con- 
troversy, but he refiised even by a yes or no to reveal 
Lady Byron's confidence. 

The year which saw so many deaths was a trying 
time for the Liberal Government. The novelty of the 
reforming administration was well-nigh worn off, and 
there was yet some work which Mr. Gladstone was 
pledged to do. Here and there, when it happened that 
the death or retirement of a member of Parliament gave 
an opportunity for a new election, it seemed of late to 
happen that the election went generally against the 
Government. The Conservatives were plucking up a 
spirit everywhere, and were looking closely after their 
organisation. Mr. Disraeli himself had taken to going 
round the country, addressing great assemblages and 
denouncing and ridiculing the Liberal Government. In 
one of his speeches, Mr. Disraeli had spoken of a new 
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difficulty in Irish politics and a new form of agitation 
that had arisen in Ireland. The Home Rule organisation 
had sprung suddenly into existence. 

The Home Rule agitation came, in its first or- 
ganised form, mainly from the inspiration of Irish Pro- 
testants. The disestablishment of the Church had filled 
most of the Protestants of Ireland with hatred of Mr. 
Gladstone, and distrust of the Imperial Parliament and 
English parties. It was therefore thought by some of 
them that the time had come when Irishmen of all sects 
and parties had better trust to themselves and to their 
united efforts than to any English Minister, Parliament, 
or party. Partly in a petulant mood, partly in despon- 
dency, partly out of genuine patriotic impulse, some of 
the Irish Protestants set going the movement for Home 
Rule. But although the actual movement came into 
being in that way, the desire for a native Parliament had 
always lived among large classes of the Irish people. 
Attempts were always being made to construct something 
like a regular organisation with such an object. The 
process of pacification was going on but slowly. It could 
only be slow in any case; the effects of centuries of bad 
legislation could not by any human possibility be effaced 
by two or three years of better government. But there 
were many Irishmen who, themselves patient and mode- 
rate, saw with distinctness that the feeling of disaffec- 
tion, or at least of discontent, among the Irish people 
was not to be charmed away even by such measures as 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. They saw 
what English statesmen would not or could not see, that 
the one strong feeling in the breast of a large proportion 
of the population of Ireland was dislike to the rule of 
an English Parliament The national sentiment, rightly 
or wrongly, for good or ill, had grown so powerful that 
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it could not be overcome by mere concessions in this or 
that detail of legislation. These Irishmen of moderate 
views felt convinced that there were only two alternatives 
before England; either she must give back to Ireland 
some form of national Parliament, or she must go on 
putting down rebellion after rebellion, and dealing with 
Ireland as Russia had dealt with Poland. They there- 
fore welcomed the Home Rule movement, and conscien- 
tiously believed that it would open the way to a genuine 
reconciliation between England and Ireland on condi- 
tions of fair co-partnership. 

Several Irish elections took place about the time 
when the Home Rule movement had been fairly started. 
They were fought out on the question for or against 
Home Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. The 
leadership of the new party came into the hands of Mr. 
Butt, who returned to Parliament after a considerable 
time of exile from political life. Mr. Butt was a man 
of great ability, legal knowledge, and historical culture. 
He had begun life as a Conservative and an opponent 
of O'Connell. He had become one of the orators of the 
short-lived attempt at a Protectionist reaction in Eng- 
land. He was a lawyer of great skill and success in his 
profession; as an advocate he had for years not a rival 
at the Irish bar. He had taken part in the defence of 
Smith O'Brien and Meagher at Qonmel, in 1848; and 
when the Fenian movements broke out, he undertook 
the defence of many Fenian prisoners. He became 
gradually drawn away from Conservatism and brought 
round to Nationalism. Mr. Butt dropped entirely out of 
public life for a while; and when he reappeared it was 
as the leader of the new Home Rule movement There 
was not then in Irish politics any man who could pre- 
tend to be his rival. He was a speaker at once power- 
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ful and plausible; hfe had a thorough knowledge of the 
constitutional history and the technical procedures of 
Parliament, and he could talk to an Irish monster meeting 
with vivacity and energy. Almost in a moment a regular 
Home Rule party was set up in the House of Commons. 
Popular Irish members who had been elected previous 
to the organisation of the movement gave in their ad- 
hesion to it; and there was in fact a sudden revival of 
the constitutional movement for the satisfaction of Irish 
national claims which had fallen asleep after the death 
of O'Connell and the failure of the Young Ireland re- 
bellion of 1848. 

The Home Rule movement unquestionably put Mr. 
Gladstone in a new difficulty. It was now certain that 
when Parliament met, an organised Home Rule party 
would be found there; and a good many strong Con- 
servatives and weak Liberals were inclined to hold Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish policy responsible for the uprise of this 
new agitation. The prospects were on the whole grow- 
ing somewhat ominous for the Liberal Government. Not 
oiUy the Conservative party were plucking up a spirit, 
but the House of Lords had more than once made it 
clear that they felt themselves emboldened to deal as 
they thought fit with measures sent up to them from the 
House of Commons. When the peers begin to be firm 
and to assert their dignity, it may always be taken for 
granted that there is not much popular force at the back 
of the Government. 

Parliament met on February 6, 1873. It is a re- 
markable illustration of the legislative energy with which 
the Government were even yet filled, that on the very 
same night (February 13), at the very same hour, two 
great schemes of reform, reform that to slow and timid 
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minds must have seemed somethmg*like revolution, were 
introduced into Parliament One was the Irish University 
Education Bill, which Mr. Gladstone was explaining in 
the House of Commons; the other was a measure to 
abolish the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
and establish a judicial Court of Appeal in its stead. 
This latter measure was introduced by Lord Selbome, 
lately Sir Roundell Palmer, who had been raised to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, on the resignation of Lord 
Hatherley, whose eyesight was temporarily affected. 
Great as the change was which Lord Selbome proposed 
to introduce, the public attention paid comparatively 
little heed to it at that moment Everyone watched with 
eager interest the development of Mr. Gladstone's most 
critical scheme for the improvement of university educa- 
tion in Ireland. Irish university education was indeed in 
a very anomalous condition. Ireland had two universities: 
that of Dublin, which was then a distinctly Protestant 
institution; and the Queen's University, which was 
established on a strictly secular system, and which the 
heads of the Catholic Church had on that account con- 
demned. The Catholics asked for a chartered Catholic 
university. The answer made by most Englishmen was, 
that to grant a charter to a Catholic university would be 
to run the risk of lowering the national standard of 
education, and that to grant any State aid to a Catholic 
university would be to endow a sectarian institution out 
of the public funds. The Catholic made rejoinder that a 
mere speculative dread of lowering the common standard 
of university education was hardly a reason why five- 
sixths of the population of Ireland should have no 
university education of that kind at all; that the 
University of Dublin was in essence a State-endowed 
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institution; and that^he Queen's University was founded 
by State money, on a principle which excluded the vast 
majority of Catholics from its advantages. 

Mr. Gladstone's measure was a gallant and a well- 
meant effort to reconcile the conflicting claims. Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to establish in Ireland one central 
university, the University of Dublin, to which existing 
colleges and colleges to exist hereafter might affiliate 
themselves, and in the governing of which they would have 
a share, while each college would make what laws it pleased 
for its own constitution, and might be denominational 
or undenominational as it thought fit. The Legislature 
would give an open career and fair play to all alike; and in 
order to make the University equally applicable to every 
sect, it would not teach disputed branches of knowledge, 
or allow its examinations for prizes to include any of the 
disputed questions. The colleges could act for them- 
selves with regard to the teaching of theology, moral 
philosophy, and modem history; the central University 
would maintain a neutral ground so far as these subjects 
were concerned, and would have nothing to do with 
them. This scheme looked plausible and even satis- 
factory for a moment. It was met that first night with 
something like a chorus of approval from those who 
spoke. But there was an ominous silence in many parts 
of the House; and after a while the ominous silence 
began to be very alarmingly broken. The more the 
scheme was examined the less it seemed to find favour 
on either side of the House. It proposed to break up 
and fuse together three or four existing systems, and ap- 
parently without the least prospect of satisfying any of 
the various sects and parties to compose whose strife this 
great revolution was to be attempted. There was great 
justice in the complaint that soon began to be heard 
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from both sides of the House of Commons: "You are 
spoiling several institutions, and you are not satisfying 
the requirements of anybody whatever." 

The agitation against the bill grew and grew. The 
late Professor Caimes, then in fast failing health, inspired 
and guided much of that part of the opposition which 
condemned the measure because of the depreciating 
effect it would have on the character of the higher educa- 
tion of Ireland. The English Nonconformists were all 
against it. The Conservatives were against it, aad it 
soon became evident that the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment would vote as a body against it. The crisis came 
on an amendment to the motion for the second rea4ling. 
The amendment was moved on March 3 by Mr. Bourke, 
brother of the late Lord Mayor. The debate, which 
lasted four nights, was brilliant and impassioned. Mr. 
Disraeli was exulting, and his exultation lent even more 
than usual spirit to his glittering eloquence as he taunted 
Mr. Gladstone with having mistaken "the clamour of the 
Nonconformists for the voice of the nation," and de- 
clared his belief that the English people were weary of 
the policy of confiscation. 

When Mr. Gladstone rose to speak at the close of the 
fourth night's debate it soon became evident that he no 
longer counted on victory. How, indeed, could he? He 
was opposed and assailed from all sides. He knew that 
the Senate of the University of Dublin had condemned 
his m/easrure as well as the Roman CaUiM^lic prelates. He 
had received a deputation of Irish onembers to announce 
to him fomkiy that they could not support him. His 
speech w^as in remarkable contrast to the jubilant t<me$ 
of Mr. Disraeli's defiant and triumphant rhetoric. It was 
full of dignity and resolve; but it was the dignity of 
anticipated defeat met without shrinking and without 
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bravado. A few sentences, in which Mr. Gladstone spoke 
of his severance from the Irish representatives with whom 
he had worked cordially and successfully on the Church 
and Land Bills, were full of a genuine and a noble 
pathos. Mr. Gladstone was the first English Prime 
Minister who had ever really perilled office and popular- 
ity to serve the interests of Ireland; it seemed a cruel 
stroke of fate which made his fall from power mainly the 
result of the Irish vote in the House of Commons. The 
result of the division was waited with breathless anxiety. 
It was what had been expected. The ministry had been 
defeated by a small majority; 287 had voted against the 
second reading, 284 voted for it. By a majority of three 
the great Liberal administration was practically over- 
thrown. 

The ministry did not indeed come to an end just 
then. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues resigned office, 
and the Queen sent for Mr. Disraeli. But Mr. Disraeli 
prudently declined to accept office with the existing 
House of Commons. He had been carefully studying the 
evidences of Conservative reaction, and he felt sure that 
the time for his party was coming. He had had bitter 
experience of the humiliation of a minister who tries to 
govern without a majority in the House of Commons. 
He could of course form a government, he said, and dis- 
solve in May; but then he had nothing in particular to 
dissolve about. The situation was curious. There were 
two great statesmen disputing, not for office, but how to 
get out of the responsibility of office. The result was 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had to return to 
their places and go on as best they could. There was 
nothing else to be done. Mr. Disraeli would not accept 
responsibility just then, and with regard to the interests 
of his party he was acting like a pnident man. Mr. 
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Gladstone returned to the office. He returned reluctantly; 
he was weary of the work; he was disappointed; he had 
suffered in health from the incessant administrative 
labour to which he had always subjected himself with an 
unsparing and almost improvident magnanimity. He 
must have known that, coming back to office under such 
conditions, he would find his power shaken, his influence 
much discredited. He bent to the necessities of the 
time, and consented to be Prime Minister still. He 
helped Mr. Fawcett to carry a bill for the abolition of 
tests in Dublin University, as he could do no more just 
then for university education in Ireland. 

The end was near. During the autumn some elec- 
tions happening incidentally turned out against the 
Liberal party. The Conservatives were beginning to be 
openly triumphant in most places. Mr. Gladstone made 
some modifications in his ministry. Mr. Lowe gave up 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, in which he had 
been singularly unsuccessful; Mr. Bruce left the Home 
Office, in which he had not been much of a success. 
Mr. Gladstone took upon himself the offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer to- 
gether, following an example set in former days by Peel 
and other statesmen. Mr. Lowe became Home Secretary. 
Mr. Bruce was raised to the peerage as Lord Aberdare, 
and was made President of the Council in the room of 
the Marquis of Ripon, who had resigned. Mr. Childers 
resigned the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and Mr. Bright, whose health had now been re- 
stored, came back to the Cabinet in charge of the merely 
nominal business of the Duchy. There could be no 
doubt that there were dissensions in the ministry. Mr* 
Baxter had resigned the office of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on the ground that he could not get on with Mr. 
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I^we, who had not consulted him with regard to certain 
contracts, and had refused to take his advice. The 
general impression was that Mr. Childers gave up the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy because he considered that 
he had claims on the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which Mr. Gladstone now had taken to himself. 
These various changes and the rumours to which they 
gave birth were not calculated to strengthen the public 
confidence. In truth, the Liberal rigime was falling to 
pieces. 

But it was Mr. Gladstone himself who dealt the stroke 
which brought the Liberal Administration to an end. In 
the closing days of 1873 the Conservatives won a seat at 
Exeter; in the first few days of 1874 they won a seat at 
Stroud. Parliament had actually been summoned for 
February 5. Suddenly, on January 23, Mr. Gladstone 
made up his mind to dissolve Parliament, and seek for a 
restoration of the authority of the Liberal Government by 
an appeal to the people. The country was taken utterly 
by surprise. Many of Mr. Gladstone's own colleagues 
had not known what was to be done until the announce- 
ment was actually made. The feeling all over the three 
kingdoms was one of almost unanimous disapproval. Mr. 
Gladstone's sudden resolve was openly condemned as 
petulant and unstatesmanlike; it was privately grumbled 
at on various personal grounds. Mr. Gladstone had sur- 
prised the constituencies. We do not know whether the 
constituencies surprised Mr. Gladstone. They certainly 
surprised most persons, including themselves. The result 
of the elections was to upset completely the balance of 
power. In a few days the Liberal majority was gone. 
When the result of the polls came to be made up it was 
found that the Conservatives had a majority of about 
fifty, even on the calculation, far too favourable to thjB 
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Other side, which counted every Home Ruler as a Liberal. 
Mr. Gladstone followed the example set by Mr. Disraeli 
six years before, and at once resigned office. The great 
reforming Liberal Administration was gone. The organis- 
ing energy which had accomplished such marvels during 
three or four resplendent years had spent itself and was 
out of breath. The English constituencies had grown 
weary of the heroic, and would have a change. So 
sudden a fall from power had not up to that time been 
known in the modem political history of the country. 

Had the Liberal Ministers consented to remain in 
power a few days, a very few, longer, they would have 
been able to announce the satisfactory conclusion of a 
very unsatisfactory war. The Ashantee war arose out of 
a sort of misunderstanding. The Ashantees are a very 
fierce and warlike tribe on the Gold Coast of Africa. 
They were at war with England in 1824, and in one in- 
stance they won an extraordinary victory over a British 
force of about 1,000 men, and carried home with them 
as a trophy the skull of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Charles McCarthy. They were afterwards defeated, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded with them. In 1863 
a war was begun against the Ashantees prematurely and 
rashly by the Gk)vemor of the Gold Coast Settlements, 
and it had to be abandoned owing to the ravages done 
by sickness among our men. In 1872 some Dutch pos- 
sessions on the Gold Coast were transferred by purchase 
and arrangement of other kinds to England. The King 
of Ashantee claimed a tribute formerly allowed to him 
by the Dutch, and refused to evacuate the territory ceded 
to England. He attacked the Fantees, a tribe of very 
worthless allies of ours, and a straggling, harassing war 
began between him and our garrisons. The great danger 
was that if the Ashantees obtained any considerable sue- 
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cess, or seeming success, even for a moment, all the sur- 
rounding tribes would make common cause with them. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had commanded the successful 
expedition to the Red River region in 1870, was sent 
out to Ashantee. He had a very hard task to perform. 
Of course he could have no difficulty in fighting the 
Ashantees. The weapons and the discipline of the Eng- 
lish army put all thought of serious battle out of the 
question. But the whole campaign had to be over and 
done within the limited range of the cooler months, or 
the heat would bring pestilence and fever into the field 
to do battle for the African King. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and those who fought under him — sailors, marines, and 
soldiers, did their work well. They defeated the Ashantees 
wherever they could get at them; they forced their way 
to Coomassie, compelled the King to come to terms, one 
of the conditions being the prohibition of human sacri- 
fices, and they were able to leave the country within the 
appointed time. The success of the campaign was a 
question of days and almost of hours; and the victory 
was snatched out of the very jaws of approaching sun 
and fever. Sir Garnet Wolseley sailed from England on 
September 12, 1873, and returned to Portsmouth, having 
accomplished all his objects, on March 21, 1874. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

Mr. Disraeli was not long in forming a Ministry. 
Lord Cairns became Lord Chancellor. Lord Derby was 
made Foreign Secretary, an appointment which gratified 
sober-minded men. Lord Salisbury was entrusted with 
the charge of the Indian Department. This too was an 
appointment which gave satisfaction outside the range of 
the Conservative party as well as within it. During his 
former administration of the India Office, Lord Salisbui}' 
had shown great ability and self-command, and he had 
acquired a reputation for firmness of character and large 
and liberal views. He was now and for some time after 
looked upon as the most rising man and the most high- 
minded politician on the Conservative side. The country 
was pleased to see that Mr. Disraeli made no account of 
the dislike that Lord Salisbury had evidently felt towards 
him at one time, and of the manher in which he had 
broken away from the Conservative. Ministry at the time 
of the Reform Bill of 1867. Lord Carnarvon became 
Colonial Secretary. Mr. Cross, a Lancashire lawyer, who 
had never been in office of any kind before, was lifted 
into the position of Home Secretary. Mr. Gathome Hardy- 
was made Secretary for War, and Mr. Ward Hunt First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Stafford Northcote, who had 
been trained to finance by Mr. Gladstone, accepted the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Duke of 
Richmond as Lord President of the Council made a safe, 
inoffensive, and respectable leader of the Government in 
the House of Lords. 
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The Liberals seemed to have received a stunning 
blow. The whole party reeled under it, and did not 
appear capable for the moment of rallying against the 
shock. To accumulate the difficulties, Mr. Gladstone 
suddenly announced his intention of retiring from the 
position of leader of the Liberal party. This seemed the 
one step needed to complete the disorganisation of the 
party. The Opposition were for a while apparently not 
only without a leader but even without a policy, or a 
motive for existence. The Ministry had succeeded to a 
handsome surplus of nearly six millions. It would be 
hardly possible under such circumstances to bring in a 
budget which should be wholly unsatisfactory. Mr. Ward 
Hunt contrived indeed to get up a momentary scare 
about the condition of the navy. When introducing the 
Navy Estimates he talked in tones of ominous warning 
about his determination not to have a fleet on paper, or 
to put up with phantom ships. The words sent a wild 
thrill of alarm through the country. The sudden impres- 
sion prevailed that Mr. Hunt had made a fearful dis- 
covery — had found out that the country had really no 
navy; that he would be compelled to set about construct- 
ing one out of hand. Mr. Ward Hunt, however, when 
pressed for an explanation, explained that he really 
meant nothing. It appeared that he had only been ex- 
pressing his disapproval on abstract grounds of the main- 
tenance of inefficient navies, and never meant to convey 
the idea that England's navy was not efficient, and the 
country breathed again. 

Two new measures belonging to the same order dis- 
turbed for a while the calm which prevailed in Parlia- 
ment now that the Conservatives had it all their own 
way, and the Liberals were crushed. One was the Bill 
for the abolition of Church Patronage in Scotland; the 
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Other, the Public Worship Bill for England. The Churcli 
Patronage Bill, which was introduced by the Government, 
took away the appointment of ministers in the Church of 
Scotland from lay patrons, and gave it to the congrega- 
tion of the parish church, a congregation to consist of 
the communicants and "such other adherents" as the 
Kirk Session, acting under the control of the General 
Assembly, might determine to allow. Such a naeasure 
might have prevented the great secession from the Church 
of Scotland under Dr.. Chalmers in 1843; but it was use- 
less for any purpose of reconciliation in 1874. Its intro- 
duction became of some present interest to the House of 
Commons, because it drew Mr. Gladstone into debate for 
the first time since the opening nights of the session. He 
opposed the Bill, but of course in vain. Mr. Disraeli 
complimented him on his reappearance, and kindly ex- 
pressed a hope that he would favour the House with his 
presence as often as possible; indeed, was quite friendly 
and patronising to his fallen rival. 

The Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship was 
not a Government measure. It was introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Russell Gumey. It 
was strongly disliked and publicly condemned by some 
members of the Cabinet; but after it had gone its way 
fairly towards success Mr. Disraeli showed a disposition 
to adopt it, and even to speak as if he had had the 
responsibility of it from the first. The bill illustrated a 
curious difficulty into which the Church of England had 
been brought, in consequence partly of its connection 
with the State. The influence of the Oxford movement 
had set thought stirring ever3rwhere within the Church. 
It appealed to much that was philosophical, much that 
was artistic and aesthetic, and at the same time to much 
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that was sceptical. One body of Churchmen, the Tract- 
arians as they were called, were anxious to maintain the 
unity of the Christian Church, and would not admit that 
the Church of England began to exist with the Reforma- 
tion. They claimed apostolical succession for their 
bishops; they declared that the clergymen of the Church 
of England were priests in the true spiritual sense. The 
Evangelicals maintained that the Bible was the sole 
authority; the Tractarians held that the New Testament 
derived its authority from the Church. The Tractarians 
therefore claimed a right to examine very freely into the 
meaning of doubtful passages in the Scriptures, and 
insisted that if the authority of the Church were recog- 
nised as that of the Heaven-appointed interpreter, all 
difficulty about the reconciliation of the scriptural writ- 
ings with the discoveries of modem science would 
necessarily disappear. The Tractarian party became 
divided into two sections. One section inclined towards 
what may almost be called free thought; the other, to 
the sentiments and the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The astonished Evangelicals saw with 
dismay that the Church as they knew it seemed likely 
to be torn asunder. The Evangelicals had their strongest 
supporters among the middle and the lower-middle 
classes; the others found favour at once among the rich, 
who went in for culture, and among the very poor. The 
law, which was often invoked, proved impotent to deal 
with the difficulty. It was found impossible to put down 
Ritualism by law. The law was not by any means so 
clear as some of the opponents of Ritualism would have 
wished it. Moreover, even in cases where a distinct 
condenmation was obtained from a court of law there 
was often no way of putting it into execution. In more 
than one case a clergyman was actually deposed by 
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authority, and his successor appointed. The congrega- 
tion held fast by the delinquent and would not admit 
the new man. The oflfender remained at his post just 
as if nothing had happened. It was clear that if all 
this went on much longer, the Establishment must come 
to an end. One party would renounce State control in 
order to get freedom; another would repudiate State 
control because it proved unable to maintain authority. 
To remedy all this disorder, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury brought in his bill. Its object was to give 
offended parishioners a ready way of invoking the 
authority of the bishop, and to enable the bishop to 
prohibit by his own mandate any practices which he 
considered improper, or else to submit the question to 
the decision of a judge specially appointed to decide in 
such cases. The discussions were remarkable for the 
divisions of opinion they showed on both sides of the 
House. Lord Salisbury opposed the Bill in the House 
of Lords; Mr. Hardy condemned it in the House of 
Commons. It was condemned as too weak; it was 
denounced as too strong. Mr. Gladstone came forward 
with all the energy of his best days to oppose it, on the 
ground that it threatened to deprive the Church of all 
her spiritual freedom merely to get a more easy way of 
dealing with the practices of a few eccentric men. Sir 
William Harcourt, who had been Solicitor-General under 
Mr. Gladstone, rushed to the defence of the bill, attacked 
Mr. Gladstone vehemently, called upon Mr. Disraeli to 
prove himself the leader of the English people, and in 
impassioned sentences reminded him that he had put 
his hand to the plough and must not draw it back. Mr. 
Gladstone dealt with his late subordinate in a few sen- 
tences of good-humoured contempt, in which he ex- 
pressed his special surprise at the sudden and portentous 
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display of erudition which Sir William Harcourt had 
poured out upon the House. Sir William Harcourt was 
even then a distinctly rising man. He was an effective 
and somewhat overbearing speaker, with a special apti- 
tude for the kind of elementary argument and the 
knock-down personalities which the House of Commons 
can never fail to understand. The House liked to listen 
to him. He had a loud voice, and never gave his 
hearers the trouble of having to strain their ears or 
their attention to follow him. His arguments were never 
subtle enough to puzzle the simplest country gentleman 
for one moment. His quotations had no distracting 
novelty about them, but fell on the ear with a familiar 
and friendly sound. His jokes were unmistakeable in 
their meaning; his whole style was good strong black 
and white. He could get up a case admirably. He 
astonished the House, and must probably even have 
astonished himself, by the vast amount of ecclesiastical 
knowledge which with only the preparation of a day or 
two he was able to bring to bear upon the most abstruse 
or perplexed questions of Church government. He had 
the advantage of being sure of ever5rthing. He poured 
out his eloquence and his learning on the most difficult 
ecclesiastical questions with the resolute assurance of 
one who had given a life to the study. Perhaps we 
ought rather to say that he showed the resolute assur- 
ance which only belongs to one who has not given much 
of his life to the study of the subject. Mr. Disraeli 
responded so far to Sir William Harcourt's stirring 
appeal as to make himself the patron of the bill and the 
leader of the movement in its favour. Mr. Disraeli saw 
that by far the greater body of English public opinion 
out of doors was against the Ritualists, and that for the 
moment public opinion accepted the whole controversy 
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as a dispute for or against Ritualism. The course taken 
by the Prime Minister further enlivened the debates by 
bringing about a keen little passage of arms between 
him and Lord Salisbury, whom Mr. Disraeli described 
as a great master of jibes and flouts and jeers. The 
bill was passed in both Houses of Parliament, and 
obtained the Royal assent almost at the end of the 
session. 

A measure for the protection of seamen against the 
danger of being sent to sea in vessels unfit for the voy- 
age was forced upon the Government by Mr. Plimsoll. 
Mr. Plimsoll was a man who had pushed his way 
through life by ability and hard work into independence 
and wealth. He was full of human sympathy, and was 
especially interested in the welfare of the poor. Mr. 
PlimsolFs attention happened to be turned to the con- 
dition of our merchant seamen, and he found that the 
state of the law left them almost absolutely at the mercy 
of unscrupulous and selfish shipowners. It was easy to 
insure a vessel, and once insured it mattered little to 
such a shipowner how soon she went to the bottom. 
The law gave to magistrates the power of sending to 
prison the seaman who for any reason refused to fulfil 
his contract and go to sea. The criminal law bore upon 
him; only the civil law applied to the employer. Mr. 
Plimsoll actually found cases of seamen sentenced to 
prison because they refused to sail in crazy ships, which, 
when they put to sea, never touched a port but went 
down in mid-ocean. Letters were found in the pockets 
of drowned seamen which showed that they had made 
their friends aware of their forebodings as to the con- 
dition of the vessel that was to be their coffin. Mr. 
Plimsoll began a regular crusade against certain ship- 
owners. He published a book called, "Our Seamen, an 
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Appeal," in which he made the most startling, and it 
must be added the most sweeping, charges. — Courts of 
law were invoked to deal with his assertions; the 
authority of Parliament was called on to protect ship- 
owning members against the violence of the irrepressible 
philanthropist. Mr. PlimsoU was clearly wrong in some 
of his charges against individuals, but a very general 
opinion prevailed that he was only too just in his con- 
demnation of the system. Mr. PlimsoU brought in a bill 
for the better protection of the lives of seamen. It pro- 
posed a compulsory survey of all ships before leaving 
port, various precautions against overloading, the restric- 
tion of deck-loading, and the compulsory painting of a 
load line, the position of which was to be determined by 
legislation. This measure was strongly opposed by the 
shipowners in the House, and by many others as well as 
they, who regarded it as too stringent, and who also 
feared that by putting too much responsibility on the 
Government it would take all responsibility off the ship- 
owners. The bill came to the test of a division on 
June 24, 1874, ^^^ was rejected by a majority of only 
three, 170 voting for it and 173 against. The Govern- 
ment then recognising the importance of the subject, and 
the strong feeling which prevailed in the country with 
regard to it, introduced a Merchant Shipping Bill of 
their own in the session of 1875. It did not go nearly 
so far as Mr. PlimsoU would have desired, but it did 
promise to be at least part of a series of legislation 
which further developed might have accomplished the 
object. Such as it was, however, the Government did 
not press it, and towards the end of July Mr. Disraeli 
announced that they would not go further that year with 
the measure. 

The 22nd of July saw one of the most extraordinary 
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scenes that ever took place in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Plimsoll, under the influence of disappointment and 
of angqr, seemed to have lost all self-control. He de- 
nounced some of the shipowners of that House; he 
threatened to name and expose them; he called them 
villains who had sent brave men to death. When inter- 
rupted by the Speaker, and told that he must not apply 
the term villains to members of the House, he repeated 
again and again, and in the most vociferous tones, that 
they were villains, and that he would abide by his words. 
He refused to recognise the authority of the Speaker. 
He shouted, shook his fist at the leading members of 
the Government, and rushed out of the House in a state 
of wild excitement. Thereupon Mr. Disraeli moved, "that 
the Speaker do reprimand Mr. Plimsoll for his disorderly 
behaviour." Mr. A. M. Sullivan, one of the Home Rule 
Members, returned for the first time at the general elec- 
tion, a man of remarkable eloquence and of high character, 
interposed on behalf of Mr. Plimsoll. He pleaded that 
Mr. Plimsoll was seriously ill and hardly able -to account 
for his actions, owing to mental excitement arising from 
an overwrought system, and from the intensity of his zeal 
in the cause of the merchant seamen. He asked that a 
week should be given Mr. Plimsoll to consider his posi- 
tion. Mr. Fawcett and other members made a similar 
appeal, and the Government consented to postpone a de- 
cision of the question for a week. Mr. Plimsoll had 
offended against the rules, the traditions, and the dignity 
of the House, and many even of those who S3nnpathised 
with his general purpose thought he had damaged his 
cause and ruined his individual position. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more extraordinary and unexpected than 
the result. It was one of those occasions in which the 
public out of doors showed that they could get to the 
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real heart of a question more quickly and more clearly 
than Parliament itself. Out of doors it was thoroughly 
understood that Mr. PlimsoU was too sweeping in his 
charges; that he was entirely mistaken in some of them; 
that he had denounced men who did not deserve denun- 
ciation; that his behaviour in the House of Commons 
was a gross offence against order. But the difference 
between the public and the House of Commons was, that 
while understanding and admitting all this, the public 
clearly saw that as to the main question at issue Mr. 
PlimsoU was entirely in the right. The country was 
therefore determined to stand by him. 

Great meetings were held all over England during 
the next few days, at every one of which those who were 
present pledged themselves to assist Mr. PlimsoU in his 
general object and policy. The result was that when 
Mr. PlimsoU appeared in the House of Commons the 
week after, and in a very full and handsome manner 
made apology for his offences against Parliamentary 
order, it was apparent to everyone in the House and out 
of it that he was master of the situation, and that the 
Government would have to advance with more or less 
rapid strides along the path where he was leading. Fin- 
ally, the Government brought in, and forcibly pushed 
through, a Merchant Shipping Bill, which met for the 
moment some of the difficulties of the case. The Gov- 
ernment afterwards promised to supplement it by legis- 
lation, regulating in some way the system of maritime 
insurances. Other things, however, interfered with the 
canying out of the Government proposals, and the regu- 
lation of maritime insurance was forgotten. 

The Government seemed for a while inclined to keep 
plodding steadily on with quiet schemes of domestic 
legislation. They tinkered at a measure for the security 
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of improvements made by agricultural tenants. They 
made it purely permissive, and therefore thoroughly 
worthless. This one defect tainted many of their schemes 
of domestic reform — this inclination to make every re- 
form* permissive. It seemed to be thought a clever stroke 
of management to introduce a measure professedly for 
the removal of some inequality or other grievance, and 
then to make it permissive and allow all parties con- 
cerned to contract themselves out of it. Mr. Cross, the 
Home Secretary, however, proved a very efficient Minister, 
and introduced many useful schemes of legislation, among 
the rest an Artisans' Dwelling Bill, the object of which 
was to enable local authorities to pull down houses unfit 
for human habitation and rebuild on the sites. The 
Government made experiments in reaction here and 
there. They restored the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, which had seemed actually doomed. 
They got into some trouble by issuing a circular to cap- 
tains of war vessels on the subject of the reception of 
slaves on board their ships. The principle which the 
circular laid down was in substance a full recognition of 
the rights of a slave-owner over a fugitive slave. The 
country rose in indignation against this monstrous rever- 
sal of England's time-honoured policy; and the circular 
was withdrawn and a new one issued. This too proved 
unsatisfactory. It was impossible for the Government to 
resist the popular demand; some of their own men in 
the House of Commons fell away from them and insisted 
that the old principle must be kept up, and that the 
slave-owner shall not take his slave from under the 
shadow of the English flag. 

All this time Mr. Gladstone had withdrawn from the 
paths of Parliamentary life and had taken to polemical 
literature. He was stirring up a heated controversy with 
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Cardinal Manning, Dr. Newman, and other great contro- 
versialists, by endeavouring to prove that absolute obe- 
dience to the Catholic Church was henceforward incon- 
sistent with the principles of freedom, and that the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility was everywhere the enemy of 
liberty. Grave politicians were not a little scandalised 
at the position taken by a statesman who only the other 
day was Prime Minister. It seemed clear that Mr. Glad- 
stone never meant to take any leading part in politics 
again. Surely, it was said, if he had the remotest idea 
of entering the political field anew, he never would have 
thus gratuitously given offence to the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the Queen and to all the Catholic Sovereigns 
and Ministers of Europe. Most of his friends shook their 
heads; most of his enemies were delighted. There was 
some difficulty at first about the choice of a successor to 
Mr. Gladstone. Two men stood intellectually high above 
all other possible competitors — Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe. 
But it was well known that Mr. Bright's health would not 
allow him to undertake such laborious duties, and Mr. 
Lowe was universally assumed to have none of the 
leader's qualities. Sir William Harcourt had not yet 
weight enough; neither had Mr. Goschen. The real 
choice was between Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Forster, however, knew that he had estranged the 
Nonconformists from him by the course he had taken in 
his education measures, and he withdrew from what he 
thought an untenable position. Lord Hartington was 
therefore arrived at by a sort of process of exhaustion. 
He proved much better than his promise. He had a 
robust, straightforward nature, and by constant practice 
he made himself an effective debater. Men liked the 
courage and the candid admission of his own deficien- 
cies, with which he braced himself up to hi§ most dif- 
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ficult task — to take the place of Gladstone in debate and 
to confront Disraeli. 

A change soon came over the spirit of the Adminis- 
tration. It began to be seen more and more clearly that 
Mr. Disraeli had not come into office merely to consider 
prosaic measures of domestic legislation. His inclinations 
were all for the broader and more brilliant fields of for- 
eign politics. The marked contrast between the political 
aptitudes and tastes of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
came in to influence still further the difference between 
the policy of the new Government and that of its prede- 
cessor, Mr. Gladstone delighted in the actual work and 
business of administration. Now Mr. Disraeli had neither 
taste nor aptitude for the details of administration. He 
enjoyed administration on the large scale; he loved po- 
litical debate; he liked to make a great speech. But 
when he was not engaged in his favourite work he pre- 
ferred to be doing nothing. It was natural therefore that 
Mr. Gladstone's Administration should be one of prac- 
tical work; that it should introduce Bills to deal with 
perplexed and complicated grievances; that it should 
take care to keep the finances of the country in good 
condition. Mr. Disraeli had no personal intetrest in such 
things. He loved to feed his mind on gorgeous imperial 
fancies. It pleased him to think th^t England was, what 
he would persist in calling her, an Asiatic power, and 
that he was administering the affairs of a great Oriental 
Empire. Mr. Disraeli had never until now had an oppor- 
tunity of showing what his own style of statesmanship 
would be. He had always been in office only, but not 
in power. Now he had for the first time a strong ma- 
jority behind him. He could do as he liked. He had 
the full confidence of the Sovereign. His party were 
now wholly devoted to him. They began to regard him 
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as infallible. Even those who detested still feared; men 
believed in his power none the less because they had no 
faitli in his policy. In the House of Commons he had 
no longer any rival to dread in debate. Mr. Gladstone 
had. withdrawn from the active business of politics; Mr. 
Bright was not strong enough in physical health to care 
much for controversy; there was no one else who could 
by any possibility be regarded as a proper adversary for 
Mr. Disraeli. The new Prime Minister therefore had 
everything his own way. He soon showed what sort of 
statesmanship he liked best. In politics as in art the 
weaknesses of the master of a school are most clearly 
seen in the performances of his imitators and admirers. 
A distinguished member of Mr. Disraeli's Cabinet pro- 
claimed that since the Conservatives came into office 
there had been something stirring in the very air which 
spoke of imperial enterprise. The Elizabethan days were 
to be restored, it was proudly declared. England was to 
resume her high place among the nations. She was to 
make her influence felt all over the world, but more 
especially on the European continent. The Cabinets and 
Chancelleries of Europe were to learn that nothing was 
to be done any more without the authority of England. 
"A spirited foreign policy" was to be inaugurated, a 
nei?e era was to begin. 

Perhaps the first indication of the new foreign policy 
was given by the purchase of the shares which the 
KJiedive of Egyipt held in the Suez Canal. The Khedive 
of Egypt held nearly half the 400,000 original shares in 
the Canal, and the Khedive was going every day faster 
and faster on the road to ruin. He was on the brink of 
bankruptcy. His 176,000 shares came into the market; 
and on November 25, 1875, the world was astonished 
by the news that the English Government had turned 
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Stock-jobber and bought them for four millions sterling. 
The idea was not the Government's own. The editor of 
a London evening paper, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, was 
the man to whom the thought first occurred. He made 
it known to the Prime Minister, and Mr. Disraeli was 
caught by the proposition, and the shares were instantly 
bought up in the name of the English Government 
Seldom in our time has any act on the part of a Grovem- 
ment been received with such general approbation. The 
London newspapers broke into a chorus of applause. 
The London clubs were delighted. The air rang with 
praises of the courage and spirit shown by the Ministry. 
If here and there a faint voice was raised to suggest 
that the purchase was a foolish proceeding, that it was 
useless, that it was undignified, a shout of emended 
patriotism drowned the ignoble remonstrance. The act 
is of historical importance as the first of a series of 
strokes made by the Government in foreign policy, each 
of which came in the nature of a surprise to Parliament 
and the country. It is probable that Mr. Disraeli 
counted upon making his Government popular by aflford- 
ing to the public at intervals the exciting luxury of a 
new sensation. The public were undoubtedly rather 
tired of having been so long quiet and prosperous. They 
liked to know that their Government was doing some- 
thing. Mr. Disraeli led the fashion, and stimulated the 
public taste. The Government tried to establish a 
South African Confederation, and sent out Mr. Froude, 
the romantic historian, to act as the representative of 
their policy. The Government made some changes in 
the relations of the India Office here to the Viceroy in 
Calcutta, which gave much greater power into the hands 
of the Secretary for India. One immediate result of this 
was the retirement of Lord Northbrook, a prudent and 
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able man, before the term of his administration had 
actually arrived. Mr. Disraeli gave the country another 
little surprise. He appointed Lord Lytton Viceroy of 
India. Lord Lytton had been previously known chiefly 
as the writer of pretty and sensuous verse, and the 
author of one or two showy and feeble novels. The 
world was a good deal astonished at the appointment of 
such a man to an office which had strained the intel- 
lectual energies of men like Dalhousie and Canning and 
Elgin. But people were in general willing to believe 
that Mr. Disraeli knew Lord Lytton to be possessed of 
a gift of administration which the world outside had not 
any chance of discerning in him. There was something 
too which gratified many persons in the appointment. It 
seemed gracious and kindly of Mr. Disraeli thus to re- 
cognise and exalt the son of his old friend and com- 
panion in arms. There was a feeling, all over England 
which wished well to the appointment and sincerely 
hoped it might prove a success. 

Another little sensation was created by the invention 
of a new title for the Queen. At the beginning of the 
Session of 1876 Mr. Disraeli announced that the Queen 
was to be called "Empress of India." A strong dislike 
was felt to this superfluous and tawdry addition to the 
ancient style of the sovereigns of England. The educated 
feeling of the country rose in revolt against this pre- 
posterous innovation. Some of the debates in the House 
of Commons were full of fire and spirit, and recalled 
the memory of more stirring times when the Liberal 
party was in heart and strength. Mr. Lowe spoke against 
the new title with a vivacity and a bitterness of sarcasm 
that reminded listeners of his famous opposition to the 
Reform Bill of 1866. Mr. Joseph Cowen, Member for 
Newcastle, who had been in Parliament for some sessions 
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without making any mark, suddenly broke into the 
debates with a speech which at once won him the name 
of an orator, and which a leading member of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, described as having "electri- 
fied" the House. Mr. Disraeli chaffed the Opposition 
rather than reasoned with it He cited one justification 
of the title, a letter from a young lady at school who 
had directed his attention to the fact that in "Guy's 
Geography" the Queen was already described as Empress 
of India. This style of argument did not add much to 
the dignity of the debate. Mr. Lowe spoke with justifi- 
able anger and contempt of the Prime Minister's in- 
troducing "lispings of the nursery" into a grave dis- 
cussion, and asked whether Mr. Disraeli wished to make 
the House in general think as meanly of the subject as 
he did himself. The Government, of course, carried 
their point. They deferred so far to public feeling as 
to put into the Act a provision against the use of the 
Imperial title in the United Kingdom. There was indeed 
a desire that its use should be prohibited everywhere 
except in India, and most of the members of the Op- 
position were at first under the impression that the 
Government had undertaken to do so much. But the 
only restriction introduced into the Act had reference 
to the employment of the additional title in these islands. 
The unlucky subject was the occasion of a new and a 
somewhat unseemly dispute afi:erwards. In a speech 
which he delivered to a public meeting at East Retford, 
Mr. Lowe made an unfortunate statement to the effect 
that the Queen had endeavoured to induce two former 
Ministers to confer upon her this new title and had not 
succeeded. Mr. Lowe proved to be absolutely wrong in 
his assertion. No attempt of the kind had ever been 
made by the Queen. Mr. Disraeli found his enemy 
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delivered into his hands. The question was incidentally 
and indirectly brought up in the House of Commons on 
May 2, 1876, and Mr. Disraeli seized the opportunity. 
He denounced Mr. Lowe, thundered at him from across 
the table, piled up a heap of negative evidence to show 
that his assertion could not be true, and at the very 
close of his speech came down on the hapless offender 
with the crushing announcement that he had the 
authority of the Queen herself to contradict the state- 
ment. Mr. Lowe sat like one crushed, while Mr. Disraeli 
roared at him and banged the table at him. He said 
nothing that night; but on the following Thursday even- 
ing he made an apology, which assuredly did not want 
completeness or humility. The title which was the oc- 
casion for so much debate has not come into greater 
popular favour since that time. The country soon forgot 
all about the matter. More serious questions were com- 
ing up to engage the attention of the public. 

When Mr. Disraeli was pressed during the debates 
on the Royal Title to give some really serious reason for 
the change, it was observed as significant that he 
made reference more or less vague to the necessity of 
asserting the position of the Sovereign of England as 
supreme ruler over the whole empire of India. Mr. 
Disraeli had purposely touched a chord which was sure 
to vibrate all over the country. The necessity to which 
he alluded was the necessity of setting up the flag of 
England on the citadel of England's Asiatic Empire as 
a warning to the one enemy whom the English people 
believed they had reason to dread. Mr. Disraeli had 
raised what has been called the Russian spectre. A 
great crisis was now again at hand. During all the 
interval since the Crimean War Turkey had been oc- 
cupied in throwing away every opportunity for her 
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political- and social reorganisation. There had been 
insurrections in Crete, in the -Herzegovina, in other parts 
of the provinces misgoverned by Turkey; and they had 
been put down, whenever the Porte was strong enough, 
with a barbarous severity. Russia meanwhile was re- 
turning to the position she occupied before the Crimean 
War. She had lately been making rapid advance into 
Central Asia. Post after post which were once believed 
to be secure from her approach were dropping into her 
hands. Her goal of one day became her starting-point 
of the next. ■ Early in July 1875, Lord Derby received 
an account of the disturbances in the Herzegovina, and 
something like an organised insurrection in Bosnia. The 
provinces inhabited by men of alien race and religion 
over which Turkey rules have always been the source of 
her weakness. Fate has given to the most incapable 
and worthless Government in the world the task of 
ruling over a great variety of nationalities and of creeds 
that agree in hardly anything but in their conmicm de- 
testation of Ottoman rule. The Slav dreads and detests 
the Greek. The Greek despises the Slav. The Albanian 
objects alike to Slav and to Greek. The Mohammedan 
Albanian detests the Catholic Albanian. The Slavs are 
drawn towards Russia by affinity of race and of religion. 
But this very fact, which makes in one sense their 
political strength, brings with it a certain condition of 
weakness, because by making them more formidable to 
Greeks and to Germans it increases the dislike of their 
growing power, and the determination to oppose it. The 
settlement made by the Crimean War had since that 
time been gradually breaking down. Servia was an in- 
dependent State in all but the name. The Danubian 
provinces, which were to have been governed by separate 
rulers, united themselves first under one ruler and then 
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in one political systeni, and at last became the sovereign 
State of Roumania under the Prussian Prince, Charles of 
HohenzoUem. Thus the result which most of the European 
Powers at the time of the Congress of Paris endeavoured 
to prevent was successfully accomplished in spite of their 
inclinations. The efforts to keep Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in quiet subjection to the Sultan proved a miserable 
failure. The insurrection which now broke out in 
Herzegovina spread with rapidity. The Turkish states- 
men insisted that it was receiving help not only from 
Russia but from the subjects of Austria as well as from 
Servia and Montenegro. An appeal was made to the 
English Government to use its influence with Austria in 
order to prevent the insurgents from receiving any as- 
sistance from across the Austrian frontier. Servia and 
Montenegro were appealed to in a similar manner. Lord 
Derby seems to have acted with indecision and with 
feebleness. He does not appear to have appreciated the 
immediate greatness of the crisis, and he offended 
popular feeling, and even the public conscience, by 
urging on the Porte that the best they could do was to 
put down the insurrection as quickly as possible, and not 
allow it to swell to the magnitude of a question of 
European interest 

The insurrection continued to spread, and at last it 
was determined by some of the Western Powers that the 
time had come for European intervention. Count An- 
drassy, the Austrian Minister, drew up a Note, addressed 
to the Porte, in which Austria, Germany, and Russia 
united in a declaration that the promises of reform made 
by the Porte had not been carried into effect, and that 
some combined action by the Powers of Europe was 
necessary to insist on the fulfilment of the many engage- 
ments which Tutkey had made and broken. This Note 
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was dated December 30, 1875, and it was communicated 
to the Powers which had signed the Treaty of Paris. 
France and Italy were ready at once to join it; but 
England delayed. In fact Lord Derby held off so long 
that it was not until he had received a despatch from 
the Porte itself requesting his Qpvemment to join in the 
Note, that he at last consented to take part in the re- 
monstrance. Rightly or wrongly the statesmen of Con- 
stantinople had got it into their heads that England was 
their devoted friend, bound by her own interests to 
protect them against whatever opposition. Instead there- 
fore of regarding England's co-operation in the Andrassy 
Note as one other influence brought to compel them to 
fulfil their engagements, they seem to have accepted it 
as a secret force working on their side to enable them to 
escape from their responsibilities. Lord Derby joined in 
the Andrassy Note. It was sent to the Porte. The 
Ottoman Government promised to carry out in the 
readiest manner the suggestions which the Note contained, 
and did nothing more than promise. After a few weeks 
it became perfectly evident that she had not only done 
nothing, but had never intended to do anything. Russia, 
therefore, proposed that the three Imperial Ministers of 
the Continent should meet at Berlin and consider what 
steps should be taken in order to make the Andrassy 
Note a reality. A document, called the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, was drawn up, in which the three Powers proposed 
to consider the measures by which to enforce on Turkey 
the fulfilment of her broken promises. It was distinctly 
implied that should Turkey fail to comply, force would be 
used to compel her. But, on the other hand, it is clear 
that this was a menace which would of itself have 
ensured the object. It is out of the question to suppose 
that Turkey would have thought of resisting the concerted 
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action of England, France, Austria, Germany, Russia and 
Italy. 

Unfortunately, however. Lord Derby and the English 
Government refused to join in the Berlin Memorandum. 
The refusal of England was fatal to the project. The 
Memorandum was never presented. Concert between the 
European Powers was for a time at an end. From that 
moment everyone in Western Europe knew that war was 
certain in the East. A succession of startling events 
kept public attention on the strain. There was an out- 
break of Mussulman fanaticism at Salonica, and the 
French and German Consuls were murdered. A revolu- 
tionary demonstration took place in Constantinople, and 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz was dethroned. The miserable 
Abdul Aziz committed suicide in a day or two after. 
This was the Sultan who had been received in England 
with so much official ceremony and public acclaim. His 
nephew Murad was made Sultan in his place. Murad 
reigned only three months and was then dethroned, and 
his brother Hamid put in his place. Suddenly the atten- 
tion of the English public was called away to events 
more terrible than palace revolutions in Constantinople. 
An insurrection had broken out in Bulgaria, and the 
Turkish Government sent large numbers of Bashi-Bazouks 
and other irregular troops to crush it. They did not, 
however, stay their hand when the insurrection had been 
crushed. Repression soon turned into massacre. Rumours 
began to reach Constantinople of hideous wholesale 
murders of women and children committed in Bulgaria. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the Daily News 
investigated the evidence, and found it but too true. In 
a few days after accounts were laid before the English 
public of the deeds which ever since have been known as 
"the Bulgarian atrocities." 
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Mr. Disraeli at first treated these terrible stories with 
a levity which jarred harshly on the ears of almost all 
his listeners. It was plain that he did not believe them 
or attach any importance to them. He took no trouble 
to examine the testimony on which they rested. He, 
therefore, thought himself warranted in dealing with them 
as if they were merely stories to laugh at. Mr. Disraeli 
had always the faculty of persuading himself to believe 
or disbelieve anything according as he liked. But the 
subject proved to be far too serious for light-minded 
treatment. Mr. Baring, the English Consul, sent out 
specially to Bulgaria to make inquiries, and who was 
supposed to be in general sympathy with Turkey, re- 
ported that no fewer than twelve thousand persons had 
been killed in the district of Philippopolis. The de- 
fenders of the Turks insisted that the only deaths were 
those which took place in fight; insurgents on one side, 
Turkish soldiers on the other. But Mr. Baring, as well 
as Mr. MacGahan, the Daily News correspondent, saw 
whole masses of the dead bodies of women and children 
piled up in places where the corpses of no combatants 
were to be seen. The women and children were simply 
massacred. The Turkish Government may not have 
known at first of the deeds that were done by their 
soldiers. But it is certain that after the facts had been 
forced upon their attention, they conferred new honours 
upon the chief perpetrators of the crimes which shocked 
the moral sense of all Europe. 

Mr. Bright happily described the agitation which fol- 
lowed in England as an uprising of the English people. 
At first it was an uprising without a leader. Soon, how- 
ever, it had a chief of incomparable energy and power. 
Mr. Gladstone came out of his semi-retirement. He flung 
himself into the agitation against Turkey with the im- 
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passioned energy of a youth. He made speeches in the 
House of Commons and out of it; he attended monster 
meetings indoors and out of doors; he published pam- 
phlets, he wrote letters, he brought forward motions in 
Parliament; he denounced the crimes of Turkey, and the 
policy which would support Turkey, with an eloquence 
that for a time set England aflame. After a while no 
doubt there set in a sort of reaction against the fervent 
mood. The country could not long continue in this white 
heat of excitement. Mr. Disraeli and his supporters 
were able to work with great effiect on that strong deep-? 
rooted feeling of the modern Englishman, his distrust 
and dread of Russia. Mr. Gladstone had in his pam- 
phlet, "Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question of the East," 
insisted that the only way to secure any permanent good 
for the Christian provinces of Turkey was to turn the 
Turkish officials "bag and baggage" out of them. The 
cry went forth that he had called for the expulsion of 
the Tiurks from Europe, and that the moment the Turks 
went out of Constantinople the Russians must come in. 
Nothing could have been better suited to rouse up reac- 
tion and alarm. A sudden and strong revulsion of feel- 
ing took place in favour of the Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone was honestly regarded by millions of Englishmen 
as the friend and the instrument of Russia, Mr. Disraeli 
as the champion of England, and the enemy of England's 
enemy. 

Mr. Disraeli? By this time there was no Mr. Disraeli. 
The nth of August, 1876, was an important day in the 
parliamentary history of England. Mr. Disraeli made 
then his last speech in the House of Commons. He 
sustained and defended the policy of the Government as 
an Imperial policy, the object of which was to maintain 
the Empire of England. The House of Commons little 
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knew that this speech was the last it was to hear from 
him. The secret was well kept. It was made known 
only to the newspapers that night. Next morning all 
England knew that Benjamin Disraeli had become Earl 
of Beaconsfield. Everybody was well satisfied that if 
Mr. Disraeli liked an earldom he should have it. His 
political career had had claims enough to any reward of 
the kind that his Sovereign could bestow. If he had 
battled for honour it was but fair that he should have 
the prize. Coming as it did just then the announcement 
of his elevation to the peerage seemed like a defiance 
flung in the face of those who would arraign his poliq. 
The attacks made on Mr. Disraeli were to be answered 
by Lord Beaconsfield; his enemies had become his foot- 
stool. 



CHAPTER XL 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 

Lord Beaconsfield went down to the county which 
he had represented so long, and made a farewell speech 
at Aylesbury. The speech was in many parts wortihy of 
the occasion. Unfortunately Lord Beaconsfield soon went 
on to make a fierce attack on his political opponents. 
The ccttitroversy between Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, bitter enough before, became still more bitter now. 
The policy each represented may be described in a few 
very summary words. Lord Beaconsfield was for main- 
taining Turkey at all risks as a barrier against Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone was for renouncing all responsibility for 
Turkey and taking the consequences. 

The common expectation was soon fulfilled. At the 
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close of June 1876, Servia and Montenegro declared war 
against Turkey, Servians struggle was short. At the be- 
ginning of September the struggle was over, and Servia 
was practically at Turkey's feet The hardy Montenegrin 
mountaineers held their own stoutly against the Turks 
everywhere, but they could not seriously influence the 
fortunes of a war. Russia intervened and insisted upon 
an armistice, and her demand was acceded to by Turkey. 
Meanwhile the general feeling in England on both sides 
was growing stronger and stronger. Public meetings of 
Mr. Gladstone's supporters were held all over the country, 
and the English Government was urged in the most 
emphatic manner to bring some strong influence to bear 
on Turkey. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the common suspicion of Russia's designs began to 
grow more keen and wakeful than ever. Lord Derby 
frankly made known to the Emperor Alexander what was 
thought or feared in England, and the Emperor replied 
by pledging his sacred word that he had no intention of 
occupying Constantinople, and that if he were compelled 
by events to occupy any part of Bulgaria, it should be 
only provisionally, and until the safety of the Christians 
should be secured. Then Lord Derby proposed that a 
Conference of the European Powers should be held at 
Constantinople in order to agree upon some scheme 
which should provide at once for the proper government 
of the various provinces and populations subject to Turkey, 
and at the same time for the maintenance of the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
proposal was accepted by all the Great Powers, and on 
November 8, 1876, it was announced that Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Henry Elliott, the English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, were to attend as the representatives of Eng- 
land. 
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Lord Beaconsfield was apparently determined to re- 
cover the popularity that had been somewhat impaired 
by his unlucky way of dealing with the massacres of 
Bulgaria. His plan now was to go boldly in for denuncia- 
tion of Russia. He sometimes talked of Russia as he 
might of an enemy who had already declared war against 
England. The prospects of a peaceful settlement of the 
European controversy seemed to become heavily over- 
clouded. Lord Beaconsfield appeared to be holding the 
dogs of war by the collar, and only waiting for the con- 
venient moment to let them slip. Everyone knew that 
some of his colleagues, Lord Derby for example, and 
Lord Carnarvon, were opposed to any thought of war, 
and felt almost as strongly for the Christian provinces of 
Turkey as Mr. Gladstone did. But people shook their 
heads doubtfully when it was asked whether Lord Derby 
or Lord Carnarvon, or both combined, could prevail in 
strength of will against Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Conference at Constantinople came to nothing. 
The Turkish statesmen at first attempted to put off the 
diplomatists of the West by the announcement that the 
Sultan had granted a Constitution to Turkey, and that 
there was to be a Parliament at which representatives of 
all the provinces were to speak for themselves. There 
was in fact a Turkish Parliament called together. Of 
course the Western statesmen could not be put off by an 
announcement of this kind. They knew well enough 
what a Turkish Parliament must mean. It seems almost 
superfluous to say that the Turkish Parliament was ordered 
to disappear very soon after the occasion passed away 
for trying to deceive the Great European Powers. Evi- 
dently Turkey had got it into her head that the English 
Government would at the last moment stand by her, and 
would not permit her to be coerced. She refused to 
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come to terms, and the Confererice broke up without 
having accomplished any good. New attempts at arrange- 
ment were made between England, Russia, and others of 
the Great Powers, but they fell through. Then at last, 
on April 24, 1877, Russia declared war against Turkey, 
and on June 27 a Russian army crossed the Danube and 
moved towards the Balkans, meeting with comparatively 
little resistance, while at the same time another Russian 
force invaded Asia Minor. 

For a while the Russians seemed likely to carry all 
before them. But they had made the one great mistake 
of altogether undervaluing their enemies. Their prepara- 
tions were hasty and imperfect. The Turks turned upon 
them unexpectedly and made a gallant and almost de- 
sperate resistance. One of their commanders, Osman 
Pasha, suddenly threw up defensive works at Plexaia, in 
Bulgaria, a point the Russians had neglected to secure, 
and maintained himself there, 'repulsing the Russians 
many times with great slaughter. For a while success 
seemed altogether on the side of the Turks, and many 
people in England were convinced that the Russian enter- 
prise was already an entire failure; that nothing remained 
for the armies of the Czar but retreat, disaster, and dis- ' 
grace. Under the directing skill, however, of General 
Todleben, the great soldier whose splendid defence of 
Sebastopol had made the one grand military reputation 
of the Crimean War, the fortunes of the campaign again 
turned. Kars was taken by assault on November 18, 
1877; Plevna surrendered on December 10. At the open- 
ing of 1878 the Turks were completely prostrate. The 
road to Constantinople was clear. Before the English 
public had time to recover their breath and to observe 
what was taking place, the victorious armies of Russia 
were almost within sight of the minarets of Stamboul. 
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Meanwhile the Epglish Government were taking mo- 
mentous action. In the first days of 1878 Sir Henry 
Elliott, who had been Ambassador in Constantinople, was 
transferred to Vienna, and Mr. Layard, who had been 
Minister at Madrid, was sent to the Turkish capital to 
represent England there. Mr. Layard was known to be 
a strong believer in Turkey; more Turkish in some 
respects than the Turks themselves. But he was a man 
of superabundant energy; of what might be described 
as boisterous energy. The Ottoman Government could 
not but accept his appointment as a new and stronger 
proof that the English Government were determined to 
stand their friend; but they ought to have accepted it 
too ^s evidence that the English Government were deter- 
mined to use some pressure to make them amenable to 
reason. Unfortunately it would appear that the Sultan's 
Government accepted Mr. Layard's appointment in the 
one sense only and not in the other. Parliament was 
called together at least a fortnight before the time usual 
during recent years. The Speech from the Throne an- 
nounced that her Majesty could not conceal from herself 
that should the hostilities between Russia and Turkey 
unfortunately be prolonged "some unexpected occurrence 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt measures of 
precaution." This looked ominous to those who wished 
for peace, and it raised the spirits of the war party. 
There was a very large and a very noisy war party al- 
ready in existence. It was particularly strong in Londoa 
It embraced some Liberals as well as nearly all Tories. 
It was popular in the music-halls and the public-houses 
of London. The men of action got a nickname. A 
poet of the music-halls had composed a ballad which 
was sung at one of these caves of harmony every night 
amid the tumultuous applause of excited patriots. The 
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refrain of this war-song contained the spirit-stirring 
words: — 

We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 

'We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the money too. 

Some one whose pulses this lyrical outburst of national 
pride failed to stir called the party of its enthusiasts 
Jingoes. The name was caught up at once, and the 
party were universally known as the Jingoes. The term, 
applied as one of ridicule and reproach, was adopted by 
chivalrous Jingoes as a name of pride. 

The Government ordered the Mediterranean fleet to 
pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constantinople. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he would 
ask for a supplementary estimate of six millions for 
naval and military purposes. Thereupon Lord Carnar- 
von, the Colonial Secretary, at once resigned. He had 
been anxious to get out of the Ministry before, but Lord 
Beaconsfield induced him to remain. He disapproved 
now so strongly of the despatch of the fleet to Con- 
stantinople and the supplementary vote, that he would 
not any longer defer his resignation. Lord Derby was 
also anxious to resign, and indeed tendered his resigna- 
tion, but he was prevailed upon to withdraw it. The 
fleet meanwhile was ordered back from the Dardanelles 
to Besika Bay. It had got as far as the opening of the 
Straits when it was recalled. The Liberal Opposition in 
the House of Commons kept on protesting against the 
various war measures of the Government, but with little 
effect. While all this agitation in and out of Parliament 
was going on, the news came that the Turks, utterly 
broken down, had been compelled to sign an armistice, 
and an agreement containing a basis of peace, at Adria- 
nople. Then, following quickly on the heels of this an- 
nouncement, came a report that the Russians, notwith- 
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Standing the armistice, were pushing on towards Con- 
stantinople with the intention of occupying the Turkish 
capital. A cry of alarm and indignation broke out in 
London. If the clamour of the streets at that moment 
had been the voice of England, nothing could have pre- 
vented a declaration of war against Russia. Happily, 
however, it was proved that the rumour of Russian ad- 
vance was unfounded. The fleet was now sent in good 
earnest through the Dardanelles, and anchored a few 
miles below Constantinople. Russia at first protested 
that if the English fleet passed the Straits Russian troops 
ought to occupy the city. Lord Derby was firm, and 
terms of arrangement were found — English troops were 
not to be disembarked and the Russians were not to ad- 
vance. Russia was still open to negotiation. 

Probably Russia had no idea of taking on herself the 
tremendous responsibility of an occupation of Constanti- 
nople. She had entered into a treaty with Turkey, the 
famous Treaty of San Stefano, which secured for the 
populations of the Christian provinces almost complete 
independence of Turkey, and was to create a great new 
Bulgarian State with a seaport on the Egean Sea. The 
English Government refused to recognise this treaty. 
Russia offered to submit the treaty to the perusal, if we 
may use the expression, of a Congress; but argued that 
the stipulations which merely concerned Turkey and 
herself were for Turkey and herself to settle between 
them. This was obviously an untenable position. It is 
out of the question to suppose that, as long as European 
policy is conducted on its present principles', the Great 
Powers of the West could consent to allow Russia to 
force on Turkey any terms she might think proper. 
Turkey meanwhile kept feebly moaning that she had 
b^en coerced into signing the treaty. The Qovermnent 
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determined to call in the Reserves, to summon a con- 
tingent of Indian troops to Europe, to occupy Cyprus, 
and to make an armed landing on the coast of Syria. 
All these resolves were not, however, made known at the 
time. Everyone felt sure that something important was 
going on, and public expectancy was strained to the 
full. On March 28, 1878, Lord Derby announced his 
resignation. Measures, he said, had been resolved upon 
of which he could not approve. He did not give any 
explanation of the measures to which he objected. Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke a few words of good feeling and 
good taste after Lord Derb)r's announcement. He had 
hoped, he said, that Lord Derby would soon come to 
occupy the place of Prime Minister which he now held; 
he dwelt upon their long friendship. Not much was 
said on either side of what the Government were doing. 
The last hope of the Peace Party seemed to have 
vanished when Lord Derby left his office. 

Lord Salisbury was made Foreign Minister. He was 
succeeded in the India Office by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
now created Lord Cranbrook. Colonel Stanley, brother 
of Lord Derby, took the office of Minister of War in 
Lord Cranbrook's place. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had 
already become Secretary for the Colonies on the re- 
signation of Lord Carnarvon. The post of Irish Secretary 
had been given to Mr. James Lowther. Lord Salisbury- 
issued a circular in which he declared that it would be 
impossible for England to enter a Congress which was 
not free to consider the whole of the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. The very day after Parliament 
had adjourned for the Easter recess, the Indian Govern- 
ment received orders to send certain of their troops to 
Malta. This was a complete surprise to the country. 

It was made the occasion for a very serious controversy 

i8» 
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on a grave constitutional question in both Houses of 
Parliament. The Opposition contended that the con- 
stitutional principle which left it for Parliament to fix 
the number of soldiers the Crown might maintain in 
England was reduced to nothingness if the Prime Minister 
could at any moment, without even consulting Parlia- 
ment, draw what reinforcements he thought fit from the 
almost limitless resources of India. The majority then 
supporting Lord Beaconsfield were not, however, much 
disposed to care about argument. They were willing to 
approve of any step Lord Beaconsfield might think fit 
to take. 

Prince Bismarck had often during these events shown 
an inclination to exhibit himself in the new attitude of 
a peaceful mediator. He now interposed again and 
issued invitations for a Congress to be held in Berlin to 
discuss the whole contents of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
After some delay, discussion, and altercation, Russia 
agreed to accept the invitation on the conditions pro- 
posed, and it was finally resolved that a Congress should 
assemble in Berlin on the approaching June 13. Much 
to the surprise of the public. Lord Beaconsfield an- 
nounced that he himself would attend, accompanied by 
Lord Salisbury, and conduct the negotiations in Berlin. 
The event was we believe without precedent. Never 
before had an English Prime Minister left the country 
whilst Parliament was sitting to act as the representative 
of England in a foreign capital. The part he had under- 
taken to play suited Lord Beaconsfield's love for the 
picturesque and the theatrical. His journey to Berlin 
was a sort of triumphal progress. At every great city, 
almost at every railway station, as he passed, crowds 
turned out, drawn partly by curiosity, partly by admira- 
tion, to see the English statesman whose strange and 
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varied career had so long excited the wondering atten- 
tion of Europe. Prince Bismarck presided at the Con- 
gress, and, it is said, departed from the usual custom of 
diplomatic assemblages by opening the proceedings in 
English. The use of our language was understood to 
be a kindly and somewhat patronising deference to the 
English Prime Minister, whose knowledge of spoken 
French was supposed to have fallen rather into decay of 
late years. The Congress discussed the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the questions opened up by the recent 
war. Greece claimed to be heard there, and after some 
delay and some difficulty was allowed to plead in her 
own cause. ' 

The Treaty of Berlin recognised the complete in- 
dependence of Roumania, of Servia, and of Montenegro, 
subject only to certain stipulations with regard to religious 
equality in each of these States. To Montenegro it gave 
a seaport and a slip of territory attaching to it. Thus 
one great object of the mountaineers was accomplished. 
They were able to reach the sea. The treaty created, 
north of the Balkans, a State of Bulgaria: a much smaller 
Bulgaria than that sketched in the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Bulgaria was to be a self-governing State tributary to the 
Sultan and owning his suzerainty, but in other respects 
practically independent. It was to be governed by a 
Prince whom the population were to elect with the assent 
of the Great Powers and the confirmation of the Sultan. 
It was stipulated that no member of any reigning dynasty 
of the Great European Powers should be eligible as a 
candidate. South of the Balkans, the treaty created an- 
other and a different kind of State, under the name of 
Eastern Roumelia. That State was to remain under the 
direct political and military authority of the Sultan, but 
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it was to have, as to its interior condition, a sort of "ad- 
ministrative autonomy," as the favourite diplomatic phrase 
then was. East Roumelia was to be ruled by a Christian 
Governor, and there was a stipulation that the Sultan 
should not employ any irregular troops, such as the Cir- 
cassians and the Bashi-Bazouks, in the garrisons of the 
frontier. The European Powers were to arrange in con- 
cert with the Porte for the organisation of this new State. 
As regarded Greece, it was arranged that the Sultan and 
the King of the Hellenes were to come to some under- 
standing for a modification of the Greek frontier, and 
that if they could not arrange this between themselves, 
the Great Powers were to have the right of offering, that 
is" to say in plain words of insisting on, their mediation. 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to be occupied and 
administered by Austria. Roumania undertook, or in 
other words was compelled to undertake, to return to 
Russia that portion of Bessarabian territory which had 
been detached from Russia by the Treaty of Paris. 
Roumania was to receive in compensation some islands 
forming the Delta of the Danube, and a portion of the 
Dobrudscha. As regarded Asia, the Porte was to cede 
to Russia, Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, with its great 
port on the Black Sea. 

The Treaty of Berlin gave rise to keen and adverse 
criticism. Very bitter indeed was the controversy pro- 
voked by the surrender to Russia of the Bessarabian 
territory taken from her at the time of the Crimean War. 
Russia had regained everything which she had been 
compelled to sacrifice at the close of the Crimean War. 
The Black Sea was open to her war vessels, and its 
shores to her arsenals. The last slight trace of Crimean 
humiliation was effaced in the restoration of the territory 
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of Bessarabia. Profound disappointment was caused 
among many European populations, as well as among 
the Greeks themselves, by the arrangements for the recti- 
fication of the Greek frontier. Thus, speaking roughly, 
it may be said that the effect of the Congress of Berlin 
on. the mind of Europe was to make the Christian popu- 
lations of the south-east believe that their friend was 
Russia and their enemies were England and Turkey; to 
make the Greeks believe that France was their especial 
friend, and that England was their enemy; and to create 
an uncomfortable impression everywhere that the whole 
Congress was a pre-arranged business, a transaction with 
a foregone conclusion, a dramatic performance carefully 
rehearsed before in all its details and merely enacted as 
a pageant on the Berlin stage. 

The latter impression was converted into a conviction 
by certain subsequent revelations. It came out that Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had been entering into 
secret engagements both with Russia and with Turkey. 
The secret engagement with Russia was prematurely 
divulged by the heedlessness or the treachery of a person 
who had been called in at a small temporary rate of pay 
to assist in copying despatches in the Foreign Office. 
It bound England to put up with the handing back of 
Bessarabia and the cession of the port of Batoum. It 
conceded all the points in advance which the English 
people believed that their plenipotentiaries had been 
making brave struggle for at Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield 
had not then frightened Russia into accepting the Con- 
gress on his terms. The call of the Indian troops to 
Malta had not done the business; nor the reserves, nor 
the vote of the six millions. Russia had gone into the 
Congress because Lord Salisbury had made a secret en- 
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gagement with her that she should have what she specially 
wanted. The Congress was only a piece of pompous and 
empty ceremonial. By another secret engagement entered 
into with Turkey, the English Government undertook to 
guarantee to Turkey her Asiatic possessions against all 
invasion on condition that Turkey handed over to Eng- 
land the island of Cyprus for her occupation. The dif- 
ference, therefore, between the policy of the Conservative 
Government and the policy of the Liberals was now 
thrown into the strongest possible relief. Mr. Gladstone, 
and those who thought with him, had always made it a 
principle of their policy that England had no special 
and separate interest in maintaining the independence of 
Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield now declared it to be the 
cardinal principle of his policy that England specially, 
England above all, was concerned to maintain the in- 
tegrity and the independence of the Turkish Empire; 
that in fact the security of Turkey was as much part of 
the duty of English statesmanship as the security of the 
Channel Islands or of Malta. 

For the moment the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
seemed to be entirely in the ascendant. His return home 
was celebrated with great pomp and circumstance. He 
made a conquering hero's progress through the streets of 
London. Arrived at the Foreign Office, he addressed 
from the windows an excited and tumultuous crowd, 
and he proclaimed, in words which became memorable, 
that he had brought back "Peace with Honour." At 
this moment he was probably the most conspicuous public 
man in the world, unless we make one single exception 
in favour of Prince Bismarck. He had attained to a 
position of almost unrivalled popularity in England. He 
ought to have followed classic advice and sacrificed at 
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that mcrm^irt his clearest possession to the gods. No 
man without sacrifice <!ould buy the lease of such a 
position and the endurance of such a success. Mean- 
while, so far as could be judged by external symptoms, 
and in the metropolis, Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
were down to their lowest depth, their very zero of un- 
popularity. The tnajorily of the London newspapers 
were entirely on the side of Lord Beaconsfield. In the 
provinces, on the whole. Liberalism still remained popular. 
Mr. Gladstone would still have been sure of the cheers 
of a great provincial meeting. But there came a day in 
London when, passing with his wife through one of the 
streets, he was compelled to seek the shelter of a friendly 
h«ll-door in order to escape from the threatening demon- 
strations -of a little mob of patriots boisterously returning 
irom a Jingo carnival. 

During the excitement oaused by the preparations 
for the Congress of Berlin a long oareer came quietly to 
a close. On May 28, 1878, Lond Russell died at his 
residence, Pembroke Lodge, Richmond. He may be said 
to have faded out of life, to have ceased to live, rather 
than to have died, so cfuiet, gradual, almost imperceptible 
was the passing away. He had not for some time taken 
any active part in public affairs. Now and then some 
public event aroused his attention, and he addressed a 
letter to one of the newspapers. To the last moments 
of his life Lord Russell refused to surrender wholly his 
concern in the affairs of men. The world listened respect- 
fully to these few occasional words from one who had 
borne a leader's part in some of the greatest political 
struggles of the century, and who still from the very edge 
of the grave was anxious to offer his whisper of counsel 
or of warning. His had been on the whole a great 
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career. He had not only lived through great changes, 
he had helped to accomplish some of the greatest changes 
his time had known. His life was singularly unselfish. 
He was often eager and pushing where he believed that 
he saw his way to do something needful, and men con- 
founded the zeal of a cause with the eagerness of per- 
sonal ambition. He never cared for money, and his 
original rank raised him above any possible considera- 
tion for enhanced social distinction. He had made many 
.mistakes; but those who knew him best prized most 
highly both his political capacity and his personal cha- 
racter. His later years were made happy and smooth 
by all that the love of a household could do. He had 
lost a son, a young man of much political promise, Lord 
Amberley, who died in 1876; but on the whole he had 
suffered less in his later time than is commonly the lot 
of those who live to extreme old age. The time of his 
death was in a certain sense appropriate, ffis public 
career had just begun at the time of the Congress of 
Vienna; it closed with the preparations for the Congress 
of Berlin. 

Why did not Lord Beaconsfield sacrifice to the gods 
his dearest possession, his political majority, immediately 
after the triumphal return from Berlin? The opinion of 
nearly all who pretended to form a judgment was, that 
at that time the great majority of the constituencies were 
with him. It is said that he was strongly advised by 
some of his northern supporters not to put the country 
then to the cost of a general election. Whatever the 
reason may have been, the expected dissolution did not 
take place, and from that time Lord Beaconsfield never 
had any chance of a successful appeal to the country. 
From that time the popularity of his Government began 
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to go down and down. Trade was depressed. The bad- 
ness of trade and the general depression were no fault of 
the Administration, but the Government aggravated every 
evil of this kind by the strain on which they kept the ex- 
pectation of the country. Their domestic policy had not 
been successful. They had attempted many large mea- 
sures and failed to carry them through. They had not 
satisfied the country party, to whom they owed so much. 
The malt tax remained a grievance, as it had been for 
generations. The Government had got into trouble with 
the Home Rule party. Mr. Parnell, a young man but 
lately come into Parliament, soon proved himself the most 
remarkable politician who had arisen on the field of Irish 
politics since the day when John Mitchel was conveyed 
away from Dublin to Bermuda. The tactics adopted by 
Mr. Parnell annoyed and discredited the Government. 
The country blamed the Ministry, it scarcely knew why, 
for the manner in which the policy called obstructive 
had been allowed to come into force. It was evident 
that a new chapter in Irish agitation was opening, and 
those who disliked the prospect felt inclined to lay the 
blame on the Government, as if, because they happened 
to be in office, they must be responsible for everything 
that took place during their official reign. Most of all, 
the Ministry suffered from the effect produced upon the 
country by the smaller wars into which they plunged. 

The first of these was the invasion of Afghanistan. 
The Government determined to send a mission to Shere 
Ali, one of the sons of Dost Mohammed, and then the 
ruler of Cabul, in order to guard against Russian intrigue 
by establishing a distinct and paramount influence in 
Afghanistan. Shere Ali strongly objected to receive either 
a mission or a permanent Resident. The mission was 
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sent forwarcL It was so numerous as to look rather like 
, an army than an embassy. It started firom Peshawur on 
September 21, 1878, but was stopped on tjie frontier by 
an officer of Shere Ali, who objected to its passing through 
until he had received authority from his master. This 
-delay was magnified, by the news first received here, into 
an insolent rebufL The Envoy was ordered to go on, 
and before long the mission was turned into an invasion. 
The Afghans made but a poor resistance, and the English 
troops soon occupied Cabul. Shere Ali fled from his 
capital. One portion of our. forces occupied Candahar. 
Shere Ali died, and Yakoob Khan, his son, became his 
successor. Yakoob Khan presented himself at the British 
camp which had now been established at Gandamak, a 
place between Jellalabad and Cabul. Here the Treaty 
of Gandamak was signed on May 5, 1879. The Indian 
Government undertook by this treaty to pay the Ameer 
60,000/. a year, and the Ameer ceded, or appeared to 
cede, what Lord Beaconsfield called the "scientific 
frontier," and agreed to admit a British representative to 
reside in Cabul. On those conditions he was to be sup- 
ported against any foreign enemy with money and arms, 
and, if necessary, with men. Hardly had the country 
ceased clapping its hands and exulting over the quiet 
establishment of an English Resident at Cabul when a 
telegram arrived announcing that the events of November 
1 84 1 had repeated themselves in that city. The tragedy 
of Sir Alexander Bumes was enacted over again. A 
popular rising took place in Cabul exactly as had hap- 
pened in 1 84 1. Sir Loui^ Cavagnari, the English Envoy, 
and all or nearly all the members of his staff, were 
murdered. There was nothing to be done for it but in- 
vade Cabul over again, and take vengeance for the mas- 
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sacre of the English officers. The British troops hurried 
up, fought their way with their usual success, and on the 
Christmas Eve of 1879 Cabul was again entered. Yakoob 
Khan, accused of complicity in the massacre, was sent as 
a prisoner to India. Cabul was occupied, but not pos- 
sessed. The English Government held in their power 
just as much of Afghanistan as they could cover with their 
encampments. They held it for just so long as they kept 
the encampments standing. The Treaty of Gandamak 
was of course nothing but waste paper. 

The war in South Africa was, if possible, less justifi- 
able. It was also, if possible, more disastrous. The 
region which we call South Africa consisted of several 
States, native and European, under various forms of 
authority. Cape Colony and Natal were for a long time 
the only English dominions. The Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal Republic were Dutch settlements. In 1 848, 
the British Government had established its authority over 
the Orange River territory, but it afterwards transferred 
its powers to a provisional Government of Dutch origin. 
The Transvaal was a Dutch Republic with which we had 
until quite lately no direct connection. In 1852, the 
English Goyemment resolved that its operations and its 
responsibilities in So^th Africa should be limited to Cape 
Colony and Natal, and distinctly recognised the inde- 
pendence of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
Republic. Besides these States of what we may call 
European origin, there were a great many native com- 
munities, some of which had enough of organisation to be 
almost regarded as States. The Kaffirs had often given 
us trouble before. The most powerful tribe in South 
Africa was that of the Zulus. Natal was divided from 
Zulu territory only by the River Tugela. The ruler of 
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the Zulu tribe, Cetewayo, was much inclined to a cordial 
alliance with the English, and although he did not owe 
his power in any direct sense to us, yet he went through 
a form, in which our representatives bore their part, of 
accepting his crown at the hands of the English 
Sovereign. He was often involved in disputes with the 
Boers, or Dutch-descended occupants of the Transvaal 
Republic. Other native tribes were still more directly 
and often engaged in quarrels with the Boers. The 
Transvaal Republic made war upon one of the greatest 
of these African chiefs, Secocoeni, and had the worst of 
it in the struggle. The Republic was badly managed in 
every way. Its military operations were a total failure; 
its exchequer was ruined; there seemed hardly any chance 
of maintaining order within its frontier, and the prospect 
appeared at the time to be that its South African enemies 
would overrun the whole of the Republic, would thus 
come up to the borders of the English States, and pos- 
sibly might soon involve the English settlers themselves 
in war. Under these conditions a certain number of dis- 
appointed or alarmed inhabitants of the Transvaal made 
some kind of indirect proposition to England that the 
Republic should be annexed to English territory. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone was sent out ty England to ascer- 
tain whether this offer was genuine and national. He 
seems to have been entirely mistaken in his appreciation 
of the conditions df things, and he boldly declared the 
Republic a portion of the dominions of Great Britain. 
Meanwhile there had been a controversy going on for a 
long time between Cetewayo and the Transvaal Republic 
about a certain disputed strip of land. The dispute was 
referred to the arbitration of England, with whom 
Cetewayo was then on the most friendly terms. Four 
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English arbitrators decided that the disputed strip of 
territory properly belonged to the Zulu nation. 

Meanwhile, Sir Bartle Frere was sent out as Lord 
High Commissioner. From the moment of his appear- 
ance on the scene the whole state of affairs seems to have 
undergone a complete change. Sir Bartle Frere kept back 
the award of the arbitrators for several months, unwilling 
to hand over any new territory unconditionally to Cetewayo, 
whom he regarded as a dangerous enemy and an un- 
scrupulous despot. During this time a hostile feeling 
was growing up in the mind of Cetewayo. He appears 
to have really become mastered by the conviction that 
the English were determined to find a pretext for mak- 
ing war on him, for annexing his territory, and for send- 
ing him to prison, as had been done to another South 
African chief, Langalibalele, in 1874. Sir Bartle Frere 
was a man who had many times rendered great service 
to England. He had been Chief Commissioner in Scinde 
from 1852 to 1859, ^^^ ^^^ shown great ability and 
energy during the Indian Mutiny. Since that he had 
been one of the Council of the Viceroy of India; he had 
been for some years Governor of Bombay, and he had 
been appointed to the Council of the Secretary of State 
here at home. He had been sent upon an important 
mission to the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1872, the object of 
which was to endeavour to obtain the suppression of the 
slave trade, and he succeeded. Sir Bartle Frere seems 
to have been really filled with that imperial instinct about 
which other men only talked. His was a strong nature 
with an imperious will and an inexhaustible energy. He 
was undoubtedly conscientious and high-principled ac- 
cording to his lights. He appears to have been influenced 
by two strong ambitions: to spread the Gospel and to 
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extend the territory of England. In Africa his mind ajv- 
pears to have become at once possessed with the ccmvic- 
tion that alike for the safety of the whites and tiie im- 
provement of the coloured races it would be necessary to 
extend the government of England over the whole southern 
portion of that continent, and to efface the boundaries of 
native tribes by blending them all into one imperial con- 
federation. 

Cetewayo's position made him a rival to Sir Barde 
Frere's policy, and Sir Bartle Frere appears to have 
made up his mind that these two stars were not to keep 
their motica in one sphere, and that South Africa was 
not to brook the double rule of the English Commis- 
sioner and the Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere kept the 
award of the four English arbitrators in his hands for 
some months without taking any action upon it, and 
when he did at length announce it to Cetewayo, he ac- 
companied it with an ultimatum declaring that the Zulu 
army must at once be disbanded and must return to 
their homes. This was in point of fact a declaration of 
war. The English troops immediately invaded Zulu 
country, and almost the first news that reached England 
of the progress of the war was the story of the complete 
and terrible defeat of an Ei^lish force on January 22^ 
1879. Not within the memory of any living man had 
so sudden and sweeping a disaster fallen upon Enghsh 
arms. Englishmen were wholly unused to the very idea 
of English troops being defeated in the field. The story 
that an English force had been surprised and out- 
generaled, out-fought, completely defeated by half-naked 
savages, came on the country with a shock never felt 
since at least the time of the disasters of Cabul and the 
JugduUuk Pass. Of course the disaster was retrieved 
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Lord Chelmsford, the Commander-in-Chief (son of the 
Lord Chelmsford just dead, who had been twice Lord 
Chancellor), only wanted time, in homely language, to 
pull himself together in order to recover his position. 
The war soon came to the end which everyone must 
have expected, first the defeat of the Zulu king and 
then his capture. Cetewayo's territory was divided 
amcmgst the leading native chiefs. A portion of it was 
given to an Englishman, John Dunn, who had settled in 
the country very young, and who had become a sort of 
potentate among the Zulus. 

One melancholy incident made the war memorable 
not only to England but to Europe. The young French 
Prince Louis Napoleon, who had studied in English 
military schools, had attached himself as a volunteer to 
Lord Chelmsford's staff. During one of the episodes of 
the war he and some of his companions were surprised 
by a body of Zulus. Others escaped, but Prince Louis 
Napoleon was killed. 

The war, although it had ended in a practical suc- 
cess, was none the less regarded by the English public 
as a blunder and a disaster. Even the Afghan enter- 
prise, objectionable though it was in almost every way, 
did not affect the popularity of the Government so much 
as the Zulu war. The plain common sense of England 
held that Sir Bartle Frere, however high and conscien- 
tious his motives may have been, was in the wrong from 
first to last, and that the cause of Cetewayo was on 
the whole a cause of fairness and of justice. On the 
Government fell the burden of Sir Bartle Frere's re- 
sponsibilities, without Sir Bartle Frere's consoling and 
self-sufficing belief in the justice of his cause and the 
genuineness of his enterprise. 

Short Hist, o/ourozvn Times, IL 1 9 
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The distress in the country was growing deeper and 
deeper day by day. Some of the most important trades 
were suffering heavily. The winter of 1878 had been 
long and bitter, and there had been practically no sum- 
mer. The manufacturing and mining districts almost 
everywhere over the country were borne down by the 
failure of business. The working classes were in genuine 
distress. In Ireland there was a forecast of something 
almost approaching to famine. When distress affects 
the trade and the population of a country, the first im- 
pulse is always to find fault with the reigning Govern- 
ment. The authority of the Government in the House 
of Commons was greatly shaken. Sir Stafford North- 
cote had not the strength necessary to make a success- 
ful leader. The result was that the House was becom- 
ing demoralised. The Government brought in a scheme 
for university education in Ireland, which was nothing 
better than a mutilation of Mr. Gladstone's rejected bill. 
It was carried through both Houses in a few weeks, be- 
cause the Government were anxious to do something 
which might have the appearance of conciliating the 
Irish people without going far enough in that direction 
to estrange their Conservative supporters. The measure 
thus devised had exactly the opposite effect from that 
which was intended. It estranged a good many Con- 
servative supporters; it roused a new feeling of hostility 
amongst the Nonconformists, and it did not concede 
enough to the demands of the Irish Catholics to be of 
any use in the way of conciliation. It was plain that 
the mandate, to use a French phrase, of the Parliament 
was nearly out. The session of 1879 was its sixth ses- 
sion; it would only be possible to have one session 
more. Louder and louder grew the cry from the Liberal 
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side for the Government at once to go to the country. 
Thus tiie winter passed on. Two or three elections 
which occurred meantime resulted in favour of the Con- 
servatives. There was a little renewal of confidence 
among the friends of Lord Beaconsfield, and a sudden 
sinking of the spirits among most of the Liberals. Par- 
liament met in February, and the Government gave it 
to be understood that they intended to have what one 
of them called "a fair working session." Suddenly, 
however, they made up their minds that it would be 
convenient to accept ^L:. Gladstone's challenge, and to 
dissolve in the Easter holidays. The dissolution took 
place on March 24, 1880, and the elections began. 

With the very first day of the elections it was evident 
that the Conservative majority was already gone. Each 
succeeding day showed more and more the change that 
had taken place in public feeling. Defeat was turned 
into disaster. Disaster became utter rout and confusion. 
When the elections were over it was found that the 
Conservative party were nowhere. A majority of some 
hundred and twenty sent the Liberals back into power. 
No Liberal statesmen in our time ever before saw them- 
selves sustained by such an army of followers. There 
was a moment or two of hesitation — of delay. The 
Queen sent for Lord Hartington, she then sent for Lord 
Granville; but everyone knew in advance who was to 
come into office at last The strife lately carried on 
had been the old duel between two great men. Mr, 
Gladstone had stood up against Lord Beaconsfield for 
some years and fought him alone. He had dragged his 
party after him into many a danger. He had compelled 
them more than once to fight when many of them would 
fain have held back, and where none of them saw any 
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chance of victory. Now, at last, the battle had been 
given to his hands, and it was a matter of necessity that 
the triumph should bring back to power the man whose 
energy and eloquence had inspired the struggle. The 
Queen sent for Mr. Gladstone, and a new chapter of 
English history opened, with the opening of which this 
work has to close. 
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£inmet, Robert, and O'Connell, i. 87. 

Kxecutions, public, abolished, i. 45. 

Kxeter, Conservative victory at in 
1875, u. 34Z. 

Exhibition, Great, i. X52 — 158 ; of 1862, 

' II. 43. 

Evangelicals, the, 11. 347. 

Eyre, Governor, and Jamaica, n. 85 — 

! 9a. 

Factory Acts, i. 303. 

" Fancy Franchises," i. 3x3. 

Fawcett, Mr., and army piurchase, 11. 

aoi— 203; JDublin University Tests 

Bill, II. 340. 
Fenian movement, n. 135 — 135. 
Fields Cyrus W., and Atlantic cable, i. 

333; II. X07— X08. 
Finlay, Mr., and Greek Government, 

I. 137. 

Fish, Hamilton and Alabama commis- 
sion, II. 314. 

Fishery question, Canadian, 11. 3x4 — 
2x6. 

Fiugerald, Lord Edward, and O'Con- 
nell, I. 87 ; u. X36. 

Florida, Confederate privateer, 11. 34. 

Forbes, Archibald, i. 3x3. 

Foreign Legion Act, i. 330. 

Forster, W. E., Under-Secretary Colo- 
nies, n. 76, 80; Vice-President 
Council, II. X79; Education Bill, 11. 
193 — X97; Ballot Bill, u. 203 — 205; 
and leadership, 11. 355. 

Fortescue, Chichester, Irish Secretary, 

II. 76. 

Fowke, Captain, and Exhibition, x863, 

II. 43. 
Fox, W. J., and Anti-Corn Law 

League, i. X05 ; unseated, i. 237. 
— , Charles James, on government of 

Ireland, 11. 177. 
France and Mohammed Ali, i. 47; 

Tahiti, i. 97; Pacifico case, i. 138 — 

139 ; death of Louis Philippe, i. 143 ; 

Louis Napoleon, 1. 165 ; coup d^iiat. 



I. x66 — 167 ; Crimean war , ' i. 204 — 
211; Orsini plot, i. 285; war with 
Austria, 1. 308 — 309, 3x3 ; Commercial 
Treaty, 11. 8 — 9; Chinese war, 11. 
19 — 22; and Lebanon, 11. 23 — 34; 
sympathy with South, 11. 30 ; Mexico, 

II. 39 — 41; Polish insurrection, 11. 
48—50; war with Prussia, 11. 308 — 

3XO. 

Francis, John, attempts life of Queen, 

I. 65. 
Franklin, Sir John, last expedition, 

I. 98- 

Frere, Sir Bartle, and South Africa, 

II. 287 — 389. 

Free Trade, i. 87, xoo — X33, 176. 

Froude, James Anthony, i. 51; and 
South Africa, 11. 358. 

— , Richard Hurrell, and Oxford move- 
ment, I. 5x. 

Fuad Pasha and Lebanon outraged, 
II. 34. 



Gandamak, Treaty of, 11. 385. 

Gaol system, improvement of, i. 45.: 

Garibaldi, on Gladstone and Poerio, 
I. X87 ; u. 59, Z48. 

Genoa, death of O'Connell at, i. 93. 

George III., i. 8. 

Gettysburgh, battle of, n. 39. 

Gibson, Milner, and Anti-Corn Law 
League, I. X05 ; and Lorcha ArrozOf 
I. 336; unseated, i. 237; and Con- 
spiracy Bill, I. 290 — 393; offered 
place by Palmerston, i. 3x6 — 317; 
unseated, 11. 174. 

"Gigantic innovation," phrase of 
Gladstone's, 11. X4. 

Gordon, G. W., and Jamaica, u. 85, 

89—91, 9«- 
Gortschakoff, General, withdraws from 

Sebastopol, i. 336. 
— , Prince, and Polish insurrection, 11. 

so. 
Goschen, Vice-President Board of 

Trade, it. 76; and leadership, 11. 

«55- 
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Gosford, Lord, and Canadian rebellion, 

1-35. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, afterwards Lord, 
and opium war, i. 43 ; and Sikh war, 
I. 97, 249. 

Gladstone, Mr., in parliament of 1837, 
I. z8; not in cabinet, 1841, i. 50; 
Maynooth grant, i. 93 ; and Palmer- 
ston's foreign policy, i. 140 ; and Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act, I. 148; and 
Peelites, i. 149; and Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill,* i. 152 ; Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, Coalition Ministry, i. 183; 
attacks Disraeli's budget, 1852, i. 
183 ; character and early career of, i. 
183 — 187; Poerio protest, i. 187; ob- 
jection to War, I. 209; resists Roe- 
buck's Crimean motion, i. 219; re- 
signs , I. 222 ; speaking contrasted . 
with G. C. Lewis's, i. 232; and 
Lorcha Arrow y i. 236; opposes 
Divorce Act, i. 238 ; Conspiracy BUI, 
I. 392, 296; Ionian Islands, 1.305 — 
308; Chancellor of Exchequer, i. 
316; Paper Duty, 11. 9, 14; and 
Palmerston on war, 11. 44; his 
financial policy made use of by 
Palmerston, 11. 56; his advance to- 
wards Radicalism, 11. 58—61; elected 
South Lancashire, 11. 70; face to face 
with Disraeli, 11. 79; leader in 
Commons, 11. 77; and Reform Bill, 
1866, II. 85—99 J resigns, 11. 99 ; and 
Reform agitation, 11. 103; defeated 
South Lancashire, elected Green- 
wich, II. 173; resolutions on Irish 
State Church, 11. 168—173; Prime 
Minister, 11. 178 ; disestablishment of 
Irish Church, 11. 180—185 ; land ques- 
tion, II. 185 — 189 ; Land Bill, 11. 189 ; 
abolishes Army Purchase, 11. 198 — 
903 ; growing unpopularity, 11. 219 — 
220 ; Home Rule movement, 11. 235 ; 
Irish University Education Bill, 11. 
236—239 ; resigns and returns to of- 
fice, II. 239 — 240; dissolves Parlia- 
ment and resigns, n. 242; retires 
from leadership, 11. 245 ; and Public 



Worship Bill, 11. 948; religions con- 
troversy, II. 254 — 255; contrasted 
with Disraeli, 11. 456 — 257; Bul- 
garian atrocities, n. 256 — 267; and 
Jingo mob, 11. 281 ; Prime Minister, 
II. 392. 
Graham, Sir James, Home Secretary, 
I. 49; Mazzini's letters, i. 96; Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Act, I. X4S; and 
Peelites, i. 149; resigns, i. 222 ; Con' 
spiracy Bill, i. 293, 396; "Red hf 
dian of debate,'* i. 314 ; death of, n. 

63. 
Grant, Sir Hope, at Cawnpore, i. 274; 

and China war, 1859 — 60, 11. ao. 
— , Sir J. P., sent to Jamaica, 11. 93. 
— , Robert, and Jews, i. 298. 
— , U. S., takes Vicksburg, 11. 39. 
Granville, Lord, Foreign Secretary, i. 

z68; unable to form ministry, 1.3x4 — 

316; Colonial Secretary, 11. 179 ; sent 

for, II. 391. 
Great Western, Transatlantic voyage 

of, 1. 23. 
Greece, Pacifico case, 1. 137 — 139 ; and 

Ionian islands, i. 305 — 308: and 

Treaty of Berlin, n. 277 — 279. 
Greenwood, Mr. F. , and Suez Canal 

shai-es, 11. 258. 
Gretna Green, marriage of Lord Dur- 
ham at, 1. 36 ; marriages made iBegal, 

I. 242. 
Grey, General, and Mr. Disraeli, 11. 

150 — 151. 
Grey, Sir George, Home Secretary, 

I. 123; ticket of leave system, i. 

241 ; suspension of Habeets Corpus in 

Ireland, n. X24. 
Grey, Lord, influence of Lord Dorfaam 

over, I. 37; Colonial Secretary, i. 

123; ticket of leave system, i. 340 — 

941 ; Refbrm Bill, i. 311. 
Gros, Baron, treaty with China, i. 393, 

II. 18, 21. 

Grote, Mr., in Parliament of 1837, i. 

Guizot and Mohammed AU, i. 48; 
' Spd.fii^ maitiages, i. 197. 
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Gulliver, aUusion to, i. 56 — ^57. 
Gurney, Russell, and Public Worship 

Bill, u. 346. 
Gwalior in Indian mutiny, i. 275—376. 

Hall, Sir Benjamin, and Jews, i. 300. 

Hamilton, attempts life of Queen, i. 
66. 

Hanover, and British crown, i. iz — 12. 

Harcourt, Sir William, and Public 
Worship Bill, 11. 249 — 250 ; andleade]> 
ship, u. 255. 

Hardy, Mr. Gathome, afterwards 
Lord Qranbrook, n. 83 ; Home Secre- 
tary, u. 118; Ixish State Church, u. 
1 71, 182; War Secretary, n. 244; on 
Cowen's speech on Queen's Title 
Bill, II. 260; tK>rd Cranbrook, 11. 375. 

HartingtOB, Lord, at WUlis's Rooms, 

I. 3x4; defeated North Lancashire, 

II. 173; elected Radnor Boroughs, u. 
174; in Gladstone ministry, z868, 11. 
179; chosen leader, 11.355 — 256; sent 
for, II. 291. 

Hastings, Warren, I. 281. 
Hatherley, Lord, Lord Chancellor, u. 

179 ; resigns, 11. 236. 
HaHeroi, defeated by A/aiama, 11. 

36. 
Havelock, Sir Henry, Indian mutiny, 

I. 354; marches on Cawnpore, i. 268; 

relieves Lucknow, i. 372; death of, 

I. 273. 
Heady Sax F., Canadian Confederation, 

U. Z2Z. 

Henley, Mr., President, Board of 
Trade, i. 294; resignation, i. 3x1. 

Hennessy, Sir John Pope, and Polish 
insurrection, u. 48. 

Herat, Prince of and Dost Mohammed, 

I. 69 ; besieged by Persia, i. 250. 
Herbert, Auberon, andRepublicanism, 

II. 224; and Joseph Arch, 11. 327. 

— , Sidney, and Padfico case, i. 140; 
and PeeUtes,!. 149; asks Miss Night- 
ingale to go to Crimea, i. 2x7; re- 
signs, I. 222; and Lorcha Arrow, 
I. 336; Conspiracy Bill, i. 292, 296; 



at Willis's Rooms, i. 3x3: War 

Minister, i. 316 ; death of, 11. 63. 
Herzegovina, rising in, 11. 262 — 264 ; and 

Treaty of Berlin, 11, 278. 
Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, Colonial 

Secretary, ii. 275. 
Hill, Matthew Davenport, prison re- 
former, I. 35. 
— , Sir Rowland, postal system, I« 

25—27. 
— , Thomas Wright, fiither of Rowland 

Hill, I. 25. 
Hindostan, proverb concerning, 11. 68, 

see India. 
Hoar, Mr. £. R., and AU^ma com- 

mission, 11. 2x4. 
Hodson, of "Hodson's Horse," kills 

Delhi princes, i. 27X. 
Holkar, in Indian mutiny, i. 275. 
Holland, Sir Henry, death of, 11. 232. 
Holy places, i. X96— 2ox. 
Home Rule movement, 11. 232 — 235. 
Hope, Admiral, and Chinese War, 

X859 — 60. II. X9. 
— , Beresford, and Ecclesiastical Titles 

Act, I. Z48. 
Howley, Dr., i. 9. 
Hudson's Bay Territories, 11. 120, X22 — 

X23. 
Hughes, Thomas, elected Lambeth, 11. 

69. 
Htmgary, Kossuth's rebellion in, i. 

162 — 165. 
Hunt, Ward, censure on Westbury, 11. 

66 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 11. 152 ; 

Admiralty, 11. 244; navy scare, 11. 

345- 
Hutt, Mr., n. 76. 
Huxley, Professor, and Jamaica 

question, 11. [91 ; and School Board, 
. n. X96. 
Hyde Park, reform meetings in, 11. 

X03 — 106; II. XI 7. 

Ibrahim Pasha, i. 46 — 48. 

Income-tax established on present 

basis by Peel, i. 95. 
India, the mutiny, i. 243; former muti- 
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nies, I. 344; Hindoos and Moham- 
medans, I. 345 — 949; the Chupatties, 

I. 351; Canning, 1. 953— 354 ; Punjaub 
saved, i. 354 — 356 ; death of Henry 
Lawrence, i. 357: Cawnpore, i. 
358 — 370; Hodson, of "Hodson's 
Horse," kills Delhi princes, i. 371; 
Lucknow relieved, i. 373; death of 
Havelock, i. 373: the Ranee of 
Jhansi, i. 375; end of mutiny, i. 376; 
Canning's proclamation, i. 377 — 378; 
end of John Company, i. 381 — 383 ; 
troops sent from, 11. 375. 

Inkerman, battle of, i. 315. 

Ionian islands, i. 305 — 308. 

Ireland, potato famine in, 1845, i. xo8, 
133 — 136; O'Connel, i. 85—93; 
"Young Ireland," i. 133 — 137; Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill, i. 150 — 153; 
political riots in, i. 177; ticket-of- 
leave system, i. 340; suspension of 
Habeas Corpus, 11. 134: Fenian 
movement, 11. 135 — 137 : Irish Church 
question, 11. 164 — 167 ; Mr. Maguire's 
motion, n. 167; Mr. Gladstone's re- 
solutions, II. 169 — X73; University 
Education Bill, 11, 336—339 ; fiimine, 

II. 390—391. 
Irish Brigade, i. 333. 
Isandlana, defeat of, 11. 388. 

Italian and Crimean war, i. 333, 335, 
• 339; and Franco-Austrian war, i. 
308 — ^309, 313; and war between 
Austria and Prussia, n. 107. 



Jacob, Colonel, and Indian mutiny, 
I. 354. 

Jamaica, proposed suspension of Con- 
stitution, I. 55 ; Jamaica Bill, c 59 ; 

- disturbance in, n. 84 — 93. 

James, Edwin, and Bernard trial, i. 
389 — 390. 

Japan, murder of Mr. Richardson, 11. 
46: bombardment of Kagosima, 11. 
46 ; insurrection in, ii« 46. 

Jellalabad, Sale at, u 77; arrival of 



Brydon at, i. 79; defeat of Akbar 
Khan before, i. 80. 

Jews, disabilities of, i. 45. 94, 297—303- 

Jhansi, annexation of, i. 248 ; Ranee of, 
death of, i. 376. 

Jingoes, the, n. 343. 

John Company— 5^tf East India Com- 
pany. 

John, Prince of Denmark, 11. 54. 

Johnson, Reverdy, and Alabama 
claims, n. sxa — 9x3. 

Juarez, Benito, and Mexico, n. 39— 4i« 



Kagosima, bombardment of, n. 4S. 
Kars, siege of, i. 337 ; 11. 271. 
Kearsarge defeats Alabanuiy n. 36. 
Keble, and Oxford Movement, 1.50,51. 
Kennington Common and Chartism, i. 

X39 — 30. 
Kent, Duke of, i. 8: and Canadiaii 

Confederation, n. i3o. 
Kickham. C. j!, 11. 139. 
King, Mr. Locke, and county franchise, 

I. X49: and proi^erty qualification, i. 

303- 
Kinglake, Mr., and Conspiracy Bill, i. 

388, 392. 

Kingsley, Canon, and Jamaica questioii, 

II. 9X. 

Koh-i-noor diamond, i. 349. 
Kossuth, Louis, 1. 163 — 165 ; 11. 148. 
Kuper, Admiral, bombards Ka^^osiau, 

II. 46. 
Kutchuk-Kainar4)i, TVeaty of, x. 198— 

sox. 



Labouchere, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Taunton), and Canadian Confedera- 
tion, II. X3X. 

Laird and Alabama, it. 35 — ^36. 

Landseer. death of, 11. 33a. 

Langalibalele, n. 387. 

Larkin, and Mandiestte rescue, 11. 13?. 

Lavalette, Mr., and holy places, i. X98. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, i. 254; death of, 
!• 257—58, 258—59. 
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— , Lord, and Pnnjaub, i. 254 — 56; 
and School Boards, 11. 196. 

Layard, Mr., character of, i. 221.; and 
Ixnrcha Arrowy i. 237. ; in office. 11. 
78.; public works, 11. 179; at Con- 
stantinople, II. 272. 

*' Leap in the Dark," the, 11. 118. 

Lebanon, trouble in, 11. 23 — 24. 

Lee defeated at Gettysburg, 11. 39 ; sur- 
renders, n. 40. 

Lesseps, M., i. 233. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., Chancellor of Exche- 
quer, I. 222: character, i. 232: Home 
Secretary, 11. 17; Reform Bill, 11. 
16 — 17: and Palmerston on war, 11. 
43 ; death of, 11. 63. 

Li^^ht Brigade, charge of, I. 214. 

Lincoln, Abraham, President, 11. 26; 
calls for volunteers, 11. 27 — 28; and 
Wilkes' case, 11. 31 ; assassination of, 
II. 4Z. 

Liprandi, General, i. 225. 

Livingstone, Dr., death of, 11. 231. 

Llanover, Lord — see Hall, Sir B. 

Lock, Mr.» taken by Chinese, 11. 21. 

Lorraine yielded to Germany, n. 209. 

Louis Philippe and Mohammed Ali, i. 48; 
Spanish marriages, i. 127; flight, i. 
X38; death, i. 143. 

Lowe, Mr., character, 1. 180: Disraeli's 
Budget, 1852,1.182: and Lord Robert 
Cecil, II. 77 — 78 : and Reform Bill, n. 
95 — 98; refuses office under Derby, 
II. loz — 102; "Our New Masters," II. 
118: Irish State Church, 11. 271; 
elected University London, n. 174: 
Budgets of, II. 207 ; Match Tax, 11. 
307; resigns, n. 240: Home Secretary, 
IX. 340 ; and Mr. Baxter, 11. 240 ; and 
leadership, II. 255 ; and Queen's Htle 
Bill, II. 259 — 60. 

Lowther, James, Irish SecfretSuy, n. 275. 

Lucan, Lord, and Jews, i. 302. 

Lucknow, death of Henry Lawrence at, 
1.257; relieved, i. 272; captured, l. 275. 

Loshington, Dr., death of, 11. 232. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, character, 1. 16 ; Lord 
Chancellor, i. 49: and Jews, i. 94: 



Lorcha/^f-r<7W, 1.235—3(5: and Jews, 

1. 298 ; and Louis Napoleon, 11. 7 — 8 ; 

Paper duty, 11. 11—12; death of, 11. 

176. 
Lytton, Lord, the Elder, in Parliament, 

1837, 1. 17: censure on Russell, 1.224; 

and Lorcha Arrow, i. 236: Colonial 

Secretary, i. 304; character, i 304; 

Ionian islands, i. 305 — 8; on Lewis 

and Reform Bill, 11. 17; death of, 11. 

231. 
Lytton, Lord, the Younger, Viceroy of 

India, 11. 259. 



Macaulay, Paymaster-General, i. 123 ; 

elected for Edinburgh, 1. 177; maiden 

speech on Jewish question, i. 298; 

death of, i. 318^19. 
McCarthy, Sir Charles, and Ashantee 

war, 1824, II. 242. 
Macdonald, Sir J. A,, and Alabama 

commision, 11. 2x4. 
McGee, T. D., and "Young Ireland," 

I. 136- 

MacGahan, and Bulgarian atrocities, 11. 
266. 

Macnaghten, Sir W., and Dost Mo- 
hammed, I. 7z ; and Cabul rising, i. 
72 ; murder of, i. 74, 82. 

Macnaghten, Lady, interview with 
Akbar Khan, i. 78. 

Mackintosh, and Jews, i. 298. 

Maclean, Roderick, attempt upon the 
Queen, i. ^. 

M'Laren, Duncan, elected for Edin- 
burgh, II. 69. 

Magdala, 11. 159; capture of, 11. z6z. 

Magenta, i. 3x3. 

Maguire, Mr., and Manchester rescue, 

II. 133 ; motion on Irish State Church, 
11. 167—68. 

Mahmoudy Sultan, war with Moham- 
med All, death of, i. 46. 

Malakoff attacked, i. 225. 

Malmesbury, Lord, Foreign Secretary, 
1. 294 ; and Chinese war, X859 — 60, 11. 
z8— 30; moves vote of censure, 11. 54. 
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Mameloo battery, L 335. 
Manchester, and trade»-iuiioa outrages, 

n. 137—39- 
Manderille, Sir John and Plrester John, 

11.157. 
Manhood snffiage, demanded by 

Chartists, i. 30. 
Manitoba, and Conledcratioa, n. laoi. 
Manners, Lord John, public works, i. 

294- 
Manning, Cardinal, controversy with 

Gladstone, n. 355. 
Maori war, n. 44. 
Maronites, n. 23. 
Martinean, Miss, story of Coleridge, 

and postal system, i. 36. 
Mason, Mr., n. 31 — 32. 
Mathew, Father, temperance more- 

ment oi^ and O'Connell, u 88. 
Maximilian, and Mexico, u. 39; shot, 

n. 41. 
Maynooth, grant to college at, i. 933 

grant, 11. x8x. 
Mayo, Lord, Chief Secretary for Lre- 

land, I. 394 ; and Irish State Chnrdi, 

n. 175 : assassination of, n. 3x8. 
Marrini, opening of letters of, i. 96. 
Meade, defeats Lee at G eUysbuxg, n. 

39- 
Meagher, T. F., and *'Yoang Ireland," 

I. X33: transported, l. 135; death o^ 

I. X36, n. xa6. 

Meean Meer, Montgomery's action at, 

I. 355. 

Meemt, outbreak in, i. 343. 

Melboonie, Lord, and accession ofPrin- 
cess Victoria, i. 9; character of, i. 
X3— 13: and Jamaica Bill, i. 55: re- 
signs, L. 56: returns to office, i. 56; 
and Bedchamber question, i. 56—58 ; 
resignation o^ and death, i. 56 ; and 
Fkotestantism of Prince Albert, 1.63 — 

63- 
Members, pajrment of, demanded by 

Chartists, x. 31. 
Mentschikoff, Prince, proposals to 
Turkey, i. aoo; commanding Russian 
forces, I. 3X»— XX. 



Merdmnt Shipping Bill, n. 353. 

Mexico, and Louis Napoleon, u. 39—41. 

Miall, M., and Forster's Edncatioa BOl, 
n. X96. 

Milan, entry into, i. 3x3. 

Militia Bill, i. X71 — 7a, X76. 

Mill, John S., elected Westminster, n. 
67—69 ; and Jamaica, qpestion^ n. 91 : 
and Gladstone's Reform Bill* x866, 
n. 95 : opposes suspension of Habeoi 
Corfux in Ireland, u. 135; and 
Fenian inaaoners, ii« X33 — 33: ou 
strikes, u. X4x; defeated at West- 
minster, n. X74; death of, n. 231. 

Mitchel, John, and '* Young Ireland.'' 
I. X33 ; transported, 1. 134 — 35 ; death 
of, I. 136, u. 126. 

Mohammed Ali, i. 46 — ^48. 

Mohammed, Dost, ruler of Cabal again, 
I. 85. 

Molesworth, Sir William, in Piuimment 
of X837, I. x8; and Pacifioo case, t. 
X40; Colonial Secretary, i. 224. 

Monck, Lord, and Canadian Confedera- 
tion, II. X22. 

Montanban, and Chinese War, 1859— 
60, ix. ao. 

Monteagle, Lord, and paper duty, n. xi. 

Montefiore, Mr., first Jewish sheriff of 
London, knighted, i. xo — xi. 

Monten^ro and Turkey, n. 263; at 
war, n. 269; and Treaty of Beriin, 
n.277. 

Montgcnnery, Mr. Robert, and Poxyaob, 
I. 255. 

Montreal, represented byM.Papineaii, 

1.34- 
Morpeth, Lord— .s«r Carlisle 

— , — , Sister of^ and Bedchamber ques- 
tion, I. 57. 

M(»^e, Profiessor, and electric tele- 
graph, I. 33. 



Naas, Lord — 9ee Bfayo 
Nagpore, annexed, u 348. 
Nana Sahib, applied to by WKeeler, 
I. 359: case of, I. 359 — 6a; besides 
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Cawnpore, 1.969; offers tenns»i. 964; 

his treachery, i. 965 — 66 : massacre 

of the women, i. 968—70 ; disappears, 

I. 970. 
Napier, Lord, and Abyssinian war, 11. 

160—163. 
Napoleon, Louis, and Chartism, i. 131 ; 

characterof,!. 165 — 166: coupd*Hai^ 

I. 166 — 167 : five projects of, i. 171 ; 
-^sits England, i. 994 ; and Orsini, i. 
284 — 986; and Cavour, i. 308 — 309; 
enters Milan, i. 313; distrust of in 
England, 11. 7 — 8; Commercial 
Treaty, n. 9: and Southern Con- 
federacy, II. 38 ; Mexico, 11. 39 — 41 ; 
Poland, II. 48 — ^49: Danes, 11. 53; 
Prussian War, 11. 908 — 909 ; death of, 

II. 930. 

Napoleon, Prince, and free trade, 11. 

8—9. 
Napoleon, Prince Imperial, death of, 

II. 989. 
NitskvilUj Confederate privateer, 11. 

34. 

Nation, newspaper, i. 139. 

Navigation laws, repeal of, i. 173. 

Neale, Colonel, and Prince Satsuma, 
I. 46. 

Neill, General, at Allahabad, 11. 967. 

Nelson, Mr. Justice, and Alabama 
commission, n. 914. 

Nesselrode Memorandum, i. 195. 

New Brunswick and Canadian Con- 
federation, II. 119 — 191. 

Newcastle, Duke of. Colonial Secre- 
tary, I. 316 ; death of, 11. 63. 

Newfoundland, n. 119. 

Newman, F. W., i. 51 — 59. 

Newman, John Henry, and Oxford 
Movement, i. 51 — 59; controversy 
with Gladstone, n. 955. 

New South Wales and transportation, 
I. 938 — 940; II. X93. 

Newspapers, reduction of stamp duty 
on, I. 44- 

New Zealand, constitution of, i. 176; 
Maori insurrection in, 11. 44, 193. 

Nichohs, Emperor, in England, i. 
SJkort Hisi. of our own Times. //, 



193—196; conversations with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, i. 196 ; death of, 
I. 993. 

Nicholson, killed at Delhi, i. 970. 

mghtingale, Miss Florence, at Crimea, 
I. 917—918. 

Nonconformists and Forster's Educa- 
tion Bill, II. 195 — 197. 

Norfolk Island and transportation, i. 
938—940. 

Normanby, Lord, and Bedchamber 
question, i. 57—58 ; and coup d*^iai, 
I. 167. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, 11. 89; Presi- 
dent Board of Trade, 11. xo9 ; Indian 
Secretary, 11. 114; and Alabama 
commission, 11. 914; Chancellor Ex- 
chequer, 11. 944 ; Leader in House of 
Commons, n. 990. 

Nott. General, at Candahar, i. 80. 

Nova Scotia and Canadian Confedera- 
tion, II. 119 — 199. 



O'Brien, W. S., and "Voung Ireland,'* 

1. 139 — 136; II. 196. 
O'Brien and Manchester rescue, 11. 

133- 

Obstruction, physical, to Russell's 
Reform Bill, 11. 59. 

O'Connell, Daniel, in Parliament, 1837, 
I. 91, 58; Catholic emancipation, 
I. 86; negro slavery, i. 87; Parlia- 
mentary system, i. 88; monster 
meetings, i. 88; imprisoned, i. 91; 
death, i. 99 : and Je^, i. 998. 

O'Connor, Arthur, attempt upon 
Queen's life, i. 66. 

O'Connor, Feargus, and Chartism, 
1. 198 — 130. 

Opium war, i. 41 — 44. 

Orange Free State, n. 985. 

Oregon Treaty, i. 98. 

OroiOf Confederate privateer, 11. 34. 

Orsini, Felice, i. 984 — 986. 

Ortega, Mexican general, shot, 11. 41. 

Qsbor^e, ^emal^ {Attacks Disraeli's 
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badlget, 185s, i. z8a: and Salomon's 

case, I. 301 : unseated, u. 174. 
Osman Pasha at Plema, n. 371. 
Odio of Greece, i. 138, 308. 
Oadh, annexed, 1. 348: kn^ o^ i. 359; 

prodamatton to diiefe ot, i. 379. 
Oatram and Persian War, i. 951, 354; 

at Alnmbagfa, i. 374; on Canning's 

proclamation, i. 378. 
Oxford, Edward, attempts life of 

Qneen, i. 65. 
Oxfcrd Movement, i. 50 — 53 ; a, 346. 



I^dfico, Don, case of, i. 137 — 139. 

"Painted Chamber" phrase, n. 13. 

Fakington, Sir John, Admiralty, i. 394 : 
n. xoa; and "Ten IGnotes" BiD, n. 
no— 1x3. 

Padikao, General, n. ao. 

Palmer, Roondell — ««» Sdbacne, Lord. 

Palmeiston, I/ard, Foreign Secretary, 
I. 18, 133; Fadfico case, i. 137 — 139; 
fo re i gn sympadiies, 1. 158 ; ddKcnlties 
with Qaeen and Prince Albert, i. 
159 — 163: and Kossath, i. 165: and 
com^ tTeiai, i. x66: dismissed, i. 
168 — 169: M3itiaBtU,i. 173; Home 
Secretary, i. 183 — 303 ; resigns i. 303 ; 
resumes office, i. 304: andRoebodc's 
Crimean motion, i. 319 ; forms Minis- 
try, 1, 331 ; and Crimean army i. 933; 
and Crimean war, i. 336; Lorcha 
Arrow 1 1. 336 — 338; Divorce Act, i. 
338 ; Indian Government, i. a8z — 383 ; 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, i. 381 — 
383, 384 — 399, 397 : at Willis's Rooms, 
I. 3x3: forms Ministry, i. 3tS— 3r6: 
offers places to BCill, Cobden, and 
Milner Gibson, i. 3x6—317: and 
Bright, I. 3x7; paper doty, 0.13—15: 
and reform, n. x6 — x8: and Trent 
affidr, II. 3x: and Radical party, n. 
43—44: and Poland, n. 49 — 50; and 
Danes, n. 51 ; last great speech, n. 
55 — 56; on Cobden's death, n. 64: 
death, of n. 70—71 : and tenant riglU, 
n. 187. 



Panmnre, Lord, War Secretary, i. aaz. 
Papal coort and hierarchy, i. X43—X52. 
Paper do^, i. 44—45: "• 8—15. 
Fapinean, Locds, and Canadian re- 
bellion, 1. 34 — 36. 
Paris, Congress oC i* 338 — 239 ; altera- 
tion in Treaty of, 11. 3x0 — sia. 

Pailces , Sir James, and life peerage, 
I. 331. 

Parkes,Mr., and Lorcha i4rrM9, i. 334: 
taken by Chinese, n. 3x. 

Pamell, Mr., u. 383. 

Pascal, refexence to, i. 35. 

Pate, Robert, attacks Queen, 1. 66. 

Piaxlon, Sir J., bnilds Great EzhilMtion 
I, 156. 

Peace Society, i. ao8. 

Peel, General, i. 394; n. xoa: resigns, 
n. Ill — X13. 

Peel, Sir Robert, character, i. x8 — xg: 
his travelling fiom Rcmxe contrasted 
widx Ccmstantine's, i. as: Jamaica 
Bill, I. 55: Bedchamber qnestima, i. 
56 — ^58: Qneen's marriage, i. 60; 
censures Melboome Ministry, i. 59; 
Bill to pnnish attacks on Qaeen, l. 
66: Maynooth grant, l. 93 : Anta-Com 
Law League, i. xo6 — 1x4: resigns, 
I. xxo; repeals com laws, i. xao — X2x : 
resigns, i. X93: Padfico case, 1,140: 
death, I. X43 — X43: and Palnaerston, 
I. X58 ; and Wellington, i. 179. 

Peel, Sir W., death of at Lacknow, 
1.375. 

Pelissier, at Crimea, i. 335. 

Persia, and Dost Mohammed, i. 68 — 69 ; 
war with East India Company, L 
950 — 354 ; Shah cX^ n. 148. 

Persigny and Qrsiiu plot, 1. 386. 

Peter d&e Great, supposed will o( i. 
193. 

Petrel, Confederate privateer, n. 34. 

Phoenix Society, n. 137. 

Pierri, accomplice of Orsini, i. 085. 

Pius IX., sympathy with North, n. 30. 

Plevna, n. 37X. 

PUmaoU, Mr., and mcrdmat 
n. aso— ass. 
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Plowdea, Mr., and Abyssinia, 11. 158 — 

159- 
Poexio, and Gladstone, i. 187. 
Poland, insurrection in, n. 47 — 50. 
Pollock, General, and Afghan War, i. 

80— ^a, 84. 
Pomare, Queen of Tahiti, i. 97. 
Postal system and Rowland Hill, i. 95— 

Pottinger, Eldred, and Afghan War, i. 
75—76. 

Prideanx, Lieutenant, Abyssinian pri- 
soner, II. 157 — 160. 

Prince Edward's Island and Canadian 
Confederation, 11. xao. 

Pritchard and Tahiti question, i. 97. 

Property qualification for Parliament 
abolished, i. 303. 

Prussia, war with Austria mentioned, i. 
13; Mohammed Ali, i. 47; King of 
and Great Exhibition, 1. 155 ; Russian 
influence upon, i. 905 ; King of, i. 205 ; 
Foreign Legion Act, i. 330; Poland, 
u. 47 — 49: war with Denmark, 11. 50 — 
55; war with Austria, 11. 107: war 
with France, 11. ao8 — a 10. 

Public Worship Bill, u« 246 — 250. 

Punch cartoon. General Fevrier turned 
traitor, i. 333. 

Ponjaub annexed, i. 948 ; saved, i. 354. 

Purchase in army abolished, 11. 197 — 
203. 

Pusey, Dr., and Oxford movement, i. 
51. 



Queen, the — see Victoria. 
Queen's Colleges, i. 94. 
Queen's Title Bill, 11. 259— 261. 
Queensland, 11. 123. 



Raglan, Lord, commands English forces 
at Crimean war, i. 210; death of, i. 
234. 

Railways, regulation of, i. 95. 

Rassam, Mr., Abyssinian prisoner, 11. 
157 — 160. 



Rebecca riots, i. 95. 

Redan stormed, i. 225. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, and 
Vienna Note, i. 201. 

Red River rebellion, 11. 122. 

Registration, general measures for, i. 44. 

Regium Donum, 11. z8x. 

Reform agitation, 1866, in Hyde Park, 
II. 102 — 106; in country, ii. 106—109. 

Ref(Min Bill of 1832, and its results, i. 
29; Mr. Disraeli's, i. 309—313; 
Russell and reform, i. 309 ; and Dis- 
rabli's Reform Bill , i. 312; and new 
Ministry, i 314—316; Lord. Grey's 

I. 31X ; of Palmerston Ministry, 11. 8; 
abandoned, 11. 1 4 — 18 ; Russell's, 11.66 ; 
Gladstone's, of, z866, 11. 93—99 : Mr. 
Disraeli's measures, 11. Z09 — 117; 
meeting in Hyde Park, 11. T17. 

Repeal, and O 'Connell, i. 85 — 92 ; move- 
ment and "Young Ireland," i. 132. 

Republicanism, in England, 11. 221— 
335. 

Richardson, Mr., murdered in Japan, 

II. 46. 

Richmond, Duke of, at Board of Trade, 
II. X14; and army purchase, 11. 199; 
President of Council, 1874, 11. 344. 

Richmond taken, 11. 40. 

— Prison, O'Connell in, i. 91. 

Riel, Louis, and Red River rebellion, 

II. 133. 

Ripon, Lord, and Alabama commis- 
sion, II. 214: resigns presidency of 
CouncU, II. 240. 

Ritualism, 11. 247. 

Roebuck, Mr., not in Parliament of 
1837, 1. 18; resolution supporting Pal- 
merston, I. 139 ; resolution in Pacifico 
case, I. 139 — 140; and Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, I. 148 ; Crimean motion, 
1.219; carried, 1. 2x9,224; andLorcha 
Arrow , i. 236 ; and Conspiracy Bill, 
I. 288 ; and recognition of the South- 
em States, II. 38 — 39; defeated at 
Sheffield, 11. 174. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, and Ranee of Jhansi, 
1. 275. 

20 ♦ 
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Treaty of Bofia. n. S78. 



a. S7S. 

Rofal Bddsh Baak, fiofave oC L 
RmfmlWiUimm^ Twam 

Rmgeet, Siqg^ aad Ciihtu, L. 69 — 

Rossd, Lfflvd John, kadcr of House 
of Owmnns m 1837, i. 18 ; 
oC Lao: and tn < 
I. 17; op p oacd to finthfcr lefutiu ia 
1837, I. 30; sends Lotd Duriiam to 
Canada, 1.36: and Beddaaibcr ques- 
tion, 1. 57: and And-Coni Law 
League, l. 106 — 108; Kdinbmg^ l^ter, 
x, 109; finb to fcnn a MinKiry, i. tio 
— xva; fcnns A di i i i nni i jtin n , i. 123; 
and Dnrliam L ett er, i. 146 ; resigns, 
I. 149; resumes <rffee, i. 150; and 
Ecdesastical Tides Act, i. 147 — 
153; and disagreement be tw ee n the 
Queen and Fadmerston, i. 161 — ^i6a; 
and Kossuth difficulty, i. 164: and 
cot^ d^eiaif i. 166; di^mrwrs Lord 
Palmerston, i. 168 — 169; Padmer- 
ston's "tit-for-tat" widb, i. 169: Mi- 
litia Bill, I. 172: resigns, l. 173: con- 
ference of Liberal members at his 
house, I. 175; at Foreign Office, 
Coalitifm Ministry, 185a, i. 183: re- 
signs office, I. aao; fails to fonn 
Ministry, i. 33x ; Colonial Secretary, 
I, 323; goes to Vienna, 1.323: resigns, 
1. 334 ; education resolutions rejected, 
I. 331; and Lorcha Arrow, i. 336; 
and Indian Government, i. 283, 396 : 
and Jews, 1.398; and Salomon's case, 
I. 298 — 303; at Willis's Rooms, 1.313; 
Foreign Secretary, i. 3x6; and re- 
cognition of Southern Confederacy, 
u. 36, and Akibama, 11. 37; cor- 
respondence with Mr. Adams, u. 37 
— 38; and Mexico, u. 39: and 



Gortsdialooff, on Folish insunrectioa, 
n. 50; and Danes, n. 53 — 54 ; Reform 
Bil ci, u. 66; foms Govemnkcnt, u. 
76; goes to Lords, a. 77 ; and Reform 
BUI of 1866, n. 95: resigns, n. 99: 
his career, u. xoo — loi ; and sospen- 
sioa vX-Hmbems Corfms in Lneland, o. 
134; and Abyssinia, u. 158— x6o; and 
Ii^ State Churchy 11. 173 : deadi of, 
ii.a8x— aSs. 

RnsseD, W. H., i. 8X3. 

Rossia, and Turkish war, witli Mo- 
hammrd Ali, l. 46—47 ; and A%faa- 
nistan,i.69: andPauafioo case, x. X38 ; 
gro w th oC L 191 — 193; destmction of 
Turkish fleet at Sinope, i. 904 ; and 
Sepoy, I. 350: sympathy of with 
No ath e in States, n. 30; and Polish 
ly a. 47 — so; and Treaty 



of I^vis, o. 810; andTurkey, n. afia; 
rwith Turkey, u. 370 — 27 1 ; Treaty 



of SanStefono, n. 374: of Berlin, o, 
376 — 379; and Treaty of Berlin, u. 
377—280. 

Sadlen, James and John, x. ^33. 

Sale, General, and Ai^g^ban War, x. 
77—84. 

Sale, Lady, x. 77. 

Sa&bory, Lord, and Lorcha Attvw, 
I. 336: and Lowe, 11. 77—78; c^- 
racter, n. 83—84; Italian Secretary, 
XX. xoa; resigns on "Ten Minutes'* 
Bill, n. Ill — 1x3; "Leap in die 
Dark," ix. 118: Irish State Church, 
XX. 171; Indian Secretary, u. 344: 
Public Worship Bill, u. 350; Con- 
stantinople Conference, u. 369; 
Foreign Minister, n. 375; at Con- 
gress of Berlin, n. 376. 

Salomons, Mr. David, case of, i. 399 — 
303. 

Salonica, outbreak at, 11. 363. 

San yacutio and Treni affiur, xi. 31. 

San Juan question, 11. 3x4 — 3x8. 

San Ste&no Treaty, n. 374. 

Sardinia and Crimean War, i. 335 ; and 
Cmigress of Paris, i. 339. 
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Satsnma, Prince, 11. 46. 
, Sattara annexed, i. 948. 

Savanuak, Confederate privateer, 11. 

34. 
"Saxon/* term used byO'Connell, i. 

87. 

Schenck, General, and Alabama com- 
mission, u. az4. 

Schleswig-Hobtein question, 11. 50 — 55. 

School Board system, 11. 293 — 197. 

Bcinde annexed, i. 96. 

Scindia and Indian Mutiny, i. 974— 
376. 

Scotland, Kirk of, i. 53 — 55. 

Scutari, hospitals at, i. 9x7; Miss 
Nightingale at, i. 9x7 — 9x8. 

Sebastopol, besieged, i. 9x0-9x5,9x8: 
abandoned, i. 996 ; restored to Rus- 
sia, I. 997. 

Secocoeni, 11. 986. 

Sedan, battle of, 11. 009. 

Sedgwick, Professor, death of, u. 939. 

Selbome, Lord, and Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, I. X48; Lorcha Arrowy 
I. 936; Irish State Church, u. 283; 
Lord Chancellor, 11. 936. 

Senunes, captain of AUtiama, u. 35 — 

36. 
Servia and Turkey, n. 963 ; at war, 11. 

969 ; Treaty of Berlin, 11. 977. 
Sewell, Chief Justice and Canadian 

Confederation, 11. x9o. 
Seymour, Sir Hamilton, conversations 

with Czar Nich<das, i. 196. 
Seymour, Admiral, Sir M., bombards 

Canton, i. 335. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, employment of 

women in mines, i. 99; Factories 

Act, I. 93: Ellenborough despatch, 

I. 980; Poland, II. 48. 
Sheffield, trades-union outrages at, xi. 

135— X40. 
Shcil, R. L., in Parliament, X837, i, 99. 
Shelton, Brigadier in Afghan War, i. 

75. 79- 
Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, annexes 

Tkransvaal, 11. 986 — 987, 

Shere Ali, u. 983—985. 



Shore or Condon and Manchester 
rescue, u. X33. 

Sikh wars, i. 97, 949. 

Simpson, General, at Crimea, i. 994 — 
995. 

Sinope, Turkish fleet destroyed at, i. 
904. 

Slave circulars, 11. 954. 

.Slavery, and O'Connell, i. 87 ; in Ame- 
rica, II. 96, 97: abolished, 11. 4X — 

4a- 
Sliddell, Mr., and TV-ent case, 11. 3X. 
Smith, W. H., elected for Westminster, 

11. X74. 
Solferino, battle of, i. 3x3. 
Soojah, Shah, i. 70; entry into Cabul, 

I. 70: death of, i. 80 — 8x. 

SouUi Africa, confederation scheme, 

II. 958 ; war in, u. 985—989. 

South Australia, 11. X93. 

Spanish marriages, i. X97 — Z98. 

Spain and Mexico, 11. 39; Franco-Prus- 
sian war, u 908. 

Spencer, Herbert, and Jamaica ques- 
tion, II. 9z. 

Stamp duty, i. 44; u. 9— xi. 

Stanley, Colonel, War Secretary, ii, 
97s. 

Stanley, Mr., discovers Livingstone, 11. 
93X. 

Stanley, lAxd—see Derby, Lord. 

Stephens, James, n. X99 — X30. 

St. Leonards, Lord, Lord Chancellor 
I. 174. 

Stoddart, Colonel, prisoner in Bokhara, 

I. 84. 

Strikes, Mill on, 11. 141. 

Stroud, Russell on term "Conserva- 
tive," at, I. 17 ; Conservative victcny 
at, II. 94X. 

Sturt, Mrs., in withdrawal from Cabul, 
1.77. 

Sugar duties, i. X96 ; foreign and colo- 
nial, I. X73. 

Sullivan, Mr. A. M., and Mr. Plimsoll, 

II. 959. 

Summer palace, destruction of, 11. 9X — 
99. 
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Sumner, Charles, and Alabama claims, 
II. az3— 214. 

Sumter Fort taken, 11. 27. 

Summer, Confederate privateer, 11. 34. 

Suttee, suppression of, i. 248. 

Swinburne, A. C, and Manchester 
prisoners, 11. 133. 

Syria , ivar in , i. 46 ; Lebanon disturb- 
ances, II. 33—24. 

Tahiti, dispute with France about, i. 97. 

Tantia Topee, Nana Sahib's lieutenant, 
I. 364 — 266 ; execution of, i. 276. 

Tara, hill of, meeting held byO'Connell 
at, I. 89. 

Tasmania and transportation, i. 238 — 
239 ; II. X23. 

Telegraph, postal, 11. 256— 157. 

Tennyson, Afred, and Jamaica ques- 
tion, II. 91. 

Thackeray, death of, 11. 6x. 

Theodore of Abyssinia, u. 157 — 163. 

Thesiger, Sir F. — see Chelmsford, Lord; 

Thiers and Mohammed AH, i. 47 — 48; 
and Commercial Treaty, 11. 9. 

Thornton , Sir £., and Alabama com- 
mission, II. 214. 

Tlchbome case, 11. 229—330. 

Ticket of leave system, i. 240—242. 

Tien-Tsin, T»eaty of, i. 293 ; 11. 18—20. 

Todleben , General , and Crimean war, 
I. 330 : and Russo-Turkish, 11. 271. 

Tone, Wolfe, O'Connell on, i. 87. 

Tractarians, the, 11. 247. 

Tracts for the Times, i. 50 — 51. 

Trades Unions, Sheffield outrages , 11. 
X36 — 139 ; account of, 11. X39 — X43. 

Transportation, i. 238 — 243. 

Transvaal, annexed, 11. 385 — 387. 

TVent affair, u. 3X — 33. 

Trevelyan, G. O., in Parliament, 11. 69. 

Trevor, Mrs., in withdrawal from Cabul, 
1. 77. 

Turgot, and coup d*diait i. X67. 

Turkey, Mohammed Ali, i. 46—48; 
treachery of Capitan Pasha, i. 46; 
gradual decay of, i. 189— X90; anta- 
gonism with Russia, i. 293; "sick 



man," i. 196; Kutchuk-Kainardii 
Treaty, i. 198 — 3ox ; fleet destroyed 
at Sinope, i. 304; Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, i. 306— so8: Congress of 
Paris, 1. 337 ; Lebanon disturbances, n. 
33 — 34; Abdul Aziz in England, 11. 
147 — X49; Herzegovina rising, n. 
363 — 263 ; death of Abdul Aziz , de- 
thronement of Murad , accession of 
Hamid, u. 265 ; Bulgarian atrocities, 
II. 265—366; war with Servia, 11. 369 ; 
war with Russia, n. 370 — 371 : Treaty 
of San Ste&no, 11. 374; Treaty of 
Berlin, 11. 375—379; Secret Treaty 
with England, u. 379 — 280. 



Ulster, tenant right, 11. x86^x9o. 
United Irishman newspaper, i. 133 — 

134. 
United States — see America. 

University Tests Bill, u. 306. 



Vaccination Act, i. 45. 

Vancouver's Island, i. 98: and con- 
federation, II. 1x9. 

Venetia added to Italy, 11. X07. 

Vicksbuxg taken, 11. 39. 

Victoria, education, i. 8 ; accession, 1.9: 
affection for Melbourne, i. 13 — 14; 
Bedchamber question, i. 56 — ^58 ; mar- 
riage, I. 60—63; attempts of life of, 
1. 65—67 ; difficulty with Palmerston, 
I. X59— -X69; and Dundonald, 11. 04 — 
25 ; death of Prince Consort, 11. 33 — 

34* 93- 
Victoria, colony of, n. 133. 
Victor Elmanuel , enters Milan* x. 3x3 ; 

visits England, 11. 8. 
Villiers, Charles, and Anti-Corn Law 

League, i. xoo, x8x. 
Volunteer movement, i. X69 — 273; a. 

7—8. 



Wales, Prince of, birth , i. 67 ; illaess, 
u. 333. 
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Walewsid, and coup d''itait >• z^?: Or* 
sini plot, I. a86. 

Walpole, Mr., Home Secretary, i. 394 ; 
resigns, i. 3x2; Home Secretary, 11. 
Z03; reform disturbances, 11. zo5,zz7: 
resigns, n. zzj; retirement of, 11. Z5a. 

Wellington, Duke of, and Protestan- 
tism of Prince Consort, i. 63^^3: 
opposes opening ports, i. Z09 ; Char* 
tism,i. Z30; "Who? who?" Minis- 
try, I. Z75 ; and Peel's death, i. Z79 ; 
death of, 1. 1 78 — zSo; conversation with 
Czar Nicholas, i. Z94. 

Wensleydale Peerage, i. 93Z. 

Westbury, Lord, resigns, 11. 64—65: 
death of, 11. 33a. 

Western Australia, 11. Z33. 

Wheatstone, Prof., and electric tele- 
graph, I. aa. 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh, at Cawnpore, i. 
359, 36a. 

"Whiteside and Lorcha Arrova, i. 336. 

"Who? who?" Ministry, i. Z75. 

Wilberforce, Bishop, death of, n. 33Z — 

a3a. 
Wilkes, Captain, and T^ent, 11. 3Z — 3a. 
William IV., death and character of, i. 

7—8; and Dundonald, 11. 34 — 35. 



Williams, Mr. Justice, and Alabama 
commission, 11. 3Z4. 

Willis's Rooms meeting, i. 3Z3. 

Windham, General , defeated at Cawn- 
pore, I. 374. 

Window tax, partial repeal of proposed, 

I. Z49. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, i. Z44: death of, 

II. 64. 

Wolff, Dr., and Bokhara prisoners, i. 

84. 

Wolseley, Lord, and Red River rebel- 
lion, II. zss; Ashantee war, 11. 24a — 
343. 

Wood , Sir Charles , Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, I. Z33; Admiralty, i. 223; 
Indian Secretary, i. 3x6. 

Wood, Sir W. Page— ««« Hatherley, 
Lord. 

Wynn, Miss, account of accession, i. 
8—9. 



Yakoob Khan, 11. 384. 

Yeh, Commissioner and Lorcha^rr^iv, 

I. 334 ; captured, i. 393. 
"Young Ireland," i. 133 — Z37. 



THE END. 
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